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PREFACE. 


This  work  was  written  in  1821,  and  it  has  therefore  slept  even  beyond 
the  Horatian  period.  1  have  waited  ten  years,  in  the  announced  hope 
that  some  better  man  would  stand  forward  in  the  breach,  th^  repre- 
sentative of  Geological  science  as  it  now  is:  endeavouring  also  to  tempt 
others  to  this  perilous  honour,  by  the  occasional  publication  of  certain 
portions.  1  do  not  see  that  it  has  been  superseded ;  nor  that  there  are 
any  hopes  from  a  longer  delay.  1  ^id  also  expect  that  time  would  have 
brought  material  improvements,  through  the  efforts  of  the  present  multi- 
tude of  labourers.  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  has  scarcely  received  a 
valuable  addition  from  this  source,  and  not  a  single  fundamental  one. 
The  evidences  of  Geology  have  indeed  been  multiplied ;  yet  through 
idehtical  facts  only :  since  I  do  not  perceive  that  a  new  one  has  been 
added  to  the  Science.  This  ought  not  to  have  been. 
•  Having  already  published  every  thing,  derived  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, on  which  the  present  attempt  is  built,  these  have  long  been  as 
much  the  common  property  as  what  I  have  borrowed.  Whether  tliose 
to  whom  I  have  so  long  left  this  task,  have  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
executed,  or  should  not  be  attempted,  or  whether  there  be  any  other 
reason,  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture.  But  he  who  says  that  System  is  a 
presumptuous  title,  does  not  luiow  the  meaning  of  that  word ;  since  it 
neither  implies  perfection,  nor  tlie  pretence  to  it.  It  is  a  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  any  Science  at  the  time;  and  all  have  had  their 
tentative  systems  or  approximations.  Every  science  now  possesses 
oofe':  yet  not  even  Astronomy  is  perfect. 

Systems  approach  perfection  by  degrees :  and  he  who  produces  one, 
facilitates  the  production  of  a  better.  He  also  who  makeis  the  first 
attempt  is  not  to  be  envied:  since  all  are  as  ready  to  censure  its  defects 
as  they  are  able  to  see  what  the  author  himself  points  out:  choosing  to 
forget  that  he  has  done  so,  while  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  what  lias 
been  dori^  and  what  overcome.     The  ti'aveller  over  a  solid  road  knovv's 
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nothing  of  the  toil  that  first  laid  it  on  tiie  quaking  morass,  and  as  little 
does  he  care  ;  while  he  is  enraged  at  the  casual  rut.  But  though  such 
a  System  should  teach  nothkig^  it  would  be  valuable  by  the  display  of 
Its  very  defects.  No  chasm  can  be  filled  till  it  is  known:  while  thus 
are  errors  and  blanks  classed  with  the  nearest  truths,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  way  by  which  they  are  to  be  corrected  and  supplied.  All  sciences 
commence  with  error;  and  he  who  waits  for  the  hour  of  perfection, 
suppressing  what  he  knows,  because  too  proud  or  too  timid  to  confess- 
a  pardonable  ignorance,  is  the  2xoA«umicof  who  will  not  enter  the  water 
till  he  can  swim.  Nor  will  the  day  of  truth  ever  arrite,  if  they  who 
can  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  confine  it  within  themselves. 

Be  the  result  what  it  may,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  it  rests^  with 
some  exceptions,  on  my  own  observations,  confirming  those  of  others* 
when  not  original.  Observers  may  differ ;  but  Nature  is  always  the. 
same.  And  it  was  my  duty  to  confirm  my  references  to  authorities,  by 
applying  to  the  great  source  of  all  Authority,  wherever  this  was  pos- 
sible. Thence  have  I  quoted,  more  in  confirmation  than  for  any  other 
purpose :  never  trusting,  even  to  names  of  reputed  weight,  wlien  the 
facts  were  contradictory  to  those  which  1  had  verified,  or  to  jus* 
analogies,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  collateral  sciences;  assun^d  that 
Nature  cannot  differ  from  herself,  nor  one  truth  oppose  another.  These 
are  the  real  grounds  on  which  the  validity  of  authorities  must  be  tried: 
and  hence  perhaps  have  I  quoted  fe^er  than  might  have  been  expected  f 
yet,  I  think,  enough  ;  since  an  indiscriminate  or  careless  relian9e  ou 
them  is  a  most  perilous  foundation  for  a  work  ou  this  Science.  An 
ambitious  multiplicity  of  writers,  sectarianism,  and  hypothesis,  must, 
ever  be  the  source  of  bad  observations,  if  not  also  of  gratuitous  asser-» 
tions:  while  an  established  phraseobgy  gilds  all  this  with  the  aspeet 
of  knowledge.  No  system  of  geology  can  yet  be  compiled  frwn  the 
works  of  others ;  though  often  attempted.  Kirwan  has  revelled  in 
authorities  to  prove  how  much  we  knew :  a  later  writer  has  provj^i 
from  the  same  authorities,  that  we  know  nothing.  Nor  does  any  oaek 
who  even  aspires  to  the  name,  of  philosopher,  suffer  another  to  reason 
ftM*  him ;  as,  never  yet  was  any  system  in  philosopliy  founded  pn  the 
eyes  or  the  opinions  of  others. 

Geologists  have  been  acused  of  founding  theories  upon  single  and 
favoured  districts ;  yet  have  I  drawn  my  chief  illustrations  from  Britain* 
It  is  true:   but  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  applications;  as  I  «an 
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also  justify  this  proceeding.    Geological,  facts  have  no  relation  to  geo* 
•'graphy:  the  earth  i«  every  whereof  Uie  same  general  structure.     And 

» 

I  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  excepting  tolcanoes,  and  little  more' 
this  little  island  contains  every  fact  in  the  world,  -with  much  that  is 

^-  almost  peculiar  to  itself;  and  that  more  knowledge  can.be  acquired 
from  a  eyeful  examination  of  it,  than  from  all  the  writings  of  all  those 
who  have  prided  themselves  on  the  extent  of  their  travels.  The  study 
of  Arran  alone  has  taught  us  more  than  Asia  and  America  united ;  but 
there  is  an  assumption  of  gt-andeur  in  quoting  these.  Yet  there  is  a 
better  reason:  for  thus  can  British  readers  verify  the  asserted  truths, 

.  \nd  thus  also  {urn  from  the  writer  to  his  Teacher ;  to  that  Nature  where 
he  also  will  see  and  learn  for  himself. 

If,  to  controvert,  be  termed  controversy,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  could 
not  avoid.  I  neither  envy  the  taste  nor  the  feelings  that  delight  in  this 
bane  of  modern  science  and  literature :  under  which,  they  who  can 
contribute  nothing,  seek  for  fame,  by  depretlating  what  they  even 
rarely  understand.  Never  has  there  been  a  science,  unless  it  be  physic, 
so  encumbered  wHh  rubbish  as  geology:  it  was  impossible  to  move  a 

^  single  step  without  clearing  It  away.  He  who  desired  to  built  on  the 
solid  rock  of  Nature  could  not  but  attempt  to  remove  the  ruins  that 
obscured  it.  And  whoever  seekjr  to  "  make  his  understanding  a  re- 
pository of  truth  fbr  his  own  sake,  rather  than  the  warehouse  of  other 
mens  false  and  inconclusive  reasonings,*'  will  follow  the  same  plan. 

Of  the  arrangement  of  this  work- 1  have  little  to  say.  I  have  referred 
to  my  Olassilleation  of  Rocks  as  the  grammar  of  this  science,  white 
avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  collision  between  them.  If  the  order 
of  the  subjects  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  I  will  gladly  hear  of  a 
better ;  yet  it  must  be  from  one  who  has  bestowed  equal  thought  on  an 
unexceptionable  arrangement.  If  there  are  repetitions,  and  if  refer- 
ences to  things  not  yet  examined,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  any  plan 
that  will  remove  this  blot  i^pom  one  place,  without  leaving  an  equal  or 
worse  one  somewhere  else^  , 

The  work  is  too  long,  because  it  includes  essays  on  several  subjects. 
I  would  gladly  know  where  else  the  needful  facts  and  reasonings  are 
to  be  found :  and  should  be  still  better  pleased  if  geological  science 
were  in  such  a  condition,  that  a  system  might  consist  of  a  series  of 
enunciations  or  axioms.  It  is  not  yet  time  for  magisterial  language :  and 
the  decisions  of  former  system  makers  have  already  sufficiently  obstruc- 
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ted  the  progress  of  gcologj.    Without  details  of  facts,  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  the  student:-  and,  without  reasoning  these  into  eyidence^ 
it  would  hare  merited  the  fate  of  the  German  cosmogonies.     In  mjr 
own  opinion,  it  is  far  too  short:  and  it  is  the  learner  who  shall  judge 
between  us.    I  am  sensible  that  the  sketch  of  a  Theorj  of  the  Earth 
requires  a  volume,  instead  of  a  Chapter ;  and  further,  that  it  can  scarceljc 
be  understood  without  that  series  of  drawings,  as  a  guide  through  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  reflections,  without  which  I  could  not  even  havq 
written  it.    It  must  remain  for  others  to  demand  such  a  volume:  and 
if  it  is  not  less  true  that  illustrations  would  have  been  most  useful  to 
the  witole  work,  as  the>'  had  been  prepared  for  it,  there  are  few  who 
do  not  know  where  the  obstruction  lies,  as  it  is  they,  alone  who  ce^ 
remove  it. 

That  this  work  abounds  in  defects,  I  know  better  than  most  of  my 
readers:  but  it  is  no.  very  heavy  crime  to  have  failed  in  producing  a 
complete  one  from  deficient  elements.  As  to  errors  and  omissions, 
there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  not  be  noted ;  and  k>ng  before  they  will 
be  corrected  and  supplied.  Of  mere  hypothesis,  I  hope  there  is  none : 
while  perfectly  indifferent  whence  Truth  comes,  provided  it  comes  at 
all.  And  thus  may  I  safely  say  with  Cicero.  **  Nosque  ipsos  redargui 
refellique  patiamur ;  quod  ii  ferunt  aninoo  iniquo  qui  certis  quibusdan^ 
destinatisque  sententiis  quasi  addicti  et  consecrati  sunt,  eaque  neces- 
sitate constrict!,  ut  etiam  quae  non  probare  soleant,  ea  cogantur  constan- 
tize  causa  defendere:  nosqui  sequimur  probabilia,  nee  ultra  quam.id 
quod  verisimile  occurrit  progredi  possumus,  et  refellere  sine  pertinacia 
et  refelli  slue  iracundia  parati  sumus," 


«      * 
a      ^ 
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CHAP.  I. 

On  the  general  Objects  of  Geological  Science. 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
displays  to  us  numerous  irregularities  by  which  its 
spborical  form  is  modified;  and,  when  we  penetrate 
within  it,  we  discover  that  it  contains  many  rocks  of 
different  characters,  disposed  in  a  confused  manner, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  inequalities  which  form  its  moun- 
tains and  its  valleys,  which  are  the  immediate  cansa^ 
of  the  elevation  of  its  continents  and  the  depression  of 
its  deas.  The  study  and  description  of  these  substances 
and  these  appearances,  constitute  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  £arth,  according  to  the  simplest:  view  of  that 
.Science.  Thus  this  branch  of  Natural  sHistory  pom- 
.pfipe48i.||iMfi;<jirpujn^§iig^^  of  tl^ 

fis«rfwif»  vhid;^  d^,n0t,a{q?eilai^  |:p.  geography ;  tqg^- 
'i^m;f^i^ith^  di?lta:ibStionjf  tjip  mutu^.  jqlg^jio;^^,.  W\d 
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many  inferior  branches  ;  including  the  history  of  mi- 
nerals^  of  organic  fossils^  and  of  allnvial  deposits ; 
with  other  matters  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
specify. 

These  objects  are  not  merely  adapted  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  speculative  curiosity,  but  are,  in  many  cases, 
conducive  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  mankind,  to  in- 
numerable uses  in  the  arts  of  life.  Thus  it  becomes 
necessary  to  form  accurate  records  of  their  places,  by 
means  of  mineral  topography,  to  indicate  the  precise 
circumstances  under  which  they  exist,  the  modes  by 
which  they  may  be  best  obtained,  and  the  varieties  of 
character  which  they  present :  the  whole  constituting 
a  body  of  investigations  by  which  geology  is  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  practical  science. 

If  now,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
every  rock  and  substance  Were  visible,  or  Could  be 
exhibited  by  the  mere  efforts  of  industry,  or  if  the  geo- 
Idgital  stuftce  of  the  earth  were,  like  its  geographi- 
cal detdls,  within  the  reach  of  act&al  mel^suf'etneiit 
and  examination,  time  tod  industi'Jr  alone  w<Kild  pro- 
cfur^  tor  tts  all  the  information  which  could  be  required, 
trhether  fot  tke  j^urposes  of  curiosity  or  use.  A  per- 
tetl  aceuttiilatioh  <)f  fects  i*ouM,  as  in  botany,  Bhort- 
ly  form  tihe  thatferiah  of  a  science,  to  vrhich  the  phi- 
IbWphet  would  superadd  those  analogies  or  dii^inc- 
tioils  by  which  ftatttte  has  classified  or  separated  all 
iVs  objects. 

liiit  stich  is  the  ^mdition  d'the  earth's  stir^c^,  and 
siidh  ltd  ^tineture,  that  vte  can  make  little  progress  iii 
ltd  irttidy  without  in  some  degree  intertiiig  this  ^It)- 
cess.  Ab  in  geometrical  syntliesis  or  in  eh^tufkskl 
science,  we  tnust  eittehd  tJie  eohdusiohs  aind  i-^Sults 
o^taihedfrom  the  bbj^erVatiOto  of  a  certain  litttobdt^'Of 
'fdbtd,  'to  the  purpose  Off  diircovertng  others ;  ^«1  «htts 
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the  geologist  is  destined  to  parsoe  his  investigations 
and  extend  his  discoveries^  by  the  consideration  of 
analogies^  and  by  inferences  from  limited  observa-- 
tions ;  by  a  combination  of  the  operations  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  according  to  the  rigid  rules  of  philoso- 
phical induction.  Geology  thus  necessarily  assumes 
a  high  rank  among  tJie  sciences ;  and  if  it  has  not  yet 
obtained  to  such  an  eminence  as  to  claim  a  place 
among  those  which  are  esteemed  accurate,  its  cultiva- 
tMs  have  the  greater  stimulus  to  observe  rightly  and 
reason  truly ;  that  they  may  place  it  on  that  proud 
elevation  in  the  honours  of  which  they  must  them- 
selves participate. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the 
actual  state  of  geological  knowledge,  to  the  facts  and 
analogies  already  ascertained,  to  those  by  which  a 
mere  observer  may  be  misled,  and  to  those  modes  of 
proceeding  by  which  the  truth  may  be  established, 
would  be  abundantly  easy.  But,  to  the  student,  it 
would  now  require  the  anticipation  of  many  details ; 
and  hereafter,  when  he  shall  have  been  put  into  pos- 
session of  them,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Disgusted  with  visionary  theories,  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  or  influenced  by  narrow  views, 
many  geologists  have  wished  to  stop  short  in  this  ca- 
reer; surrounding  themselves  with  a  circumscribed 
boundary,  and  refusing  to  inquire  into  those  revolu- 
tions, of  which  the  earth  every  where  jwesents  the 
most  impressive  traces,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
their  causes,  or  to  connect,  by  a  just  theory,  all  tiiose 
iiiarlo  irf  change  which  are  the  proper  oljjects  of  a 
philoso{ducal  system  of  Geology.  Others,  have  opr 
^Qsed  the  progress  of  rational  geology^,  by  confound- 
iog  priwary  and  seccmdary  causes.  Becaupe  the  ^er 
tical  imaginatipu  pf  Buflbn  has  created  woi-lds,  thev 
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refuse  to  inquire  into  the  agencies  by  which  the  ma- 
terials of  this  earth  have  been  disposed  and  modified, 
by  which  they  are  alternately  renewed  and  destroyed, 
by  which  all  the  changes,  of  which  it  displays  the 
marks,  are  caused  to  work  together  to  one  great  end. 
But  even  the  philosophical  geologist  does  not  inquire 
how  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  produced  the 
globe  that  we  inhabit.  He  is  content  with  investigat- 
ing the  secondaiy  causes  by  which  its  materials  as- 
sumed their  present  form  and  disposition,  the  laws  which 
regulate  those  incessant  changes  by  which  every  thing 
is  alternately  destroyed  and  renewed,  yet  where  no- 
thing of  all  that  has  been  created  is  lost.  Had  as- 
tronomers been  content  to  know  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere  and  that  the  planets  performed  their  revolu- 
tions in  stated  times,  had  the  force  of  gravity  remained 
unknown  because  they  refused  to  investigate  secondary 
causes,  the  nature  of  the  tides  would  yet  have  been  a 
mystery,  like  the  complicated  motions  of  the  moon, 
and  comets  would  still  have  been  objects  of  astonish- 
ment and  terror. 

But  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot 
rest  content  with  facts.  If  it  possesses  innate  propen- 
sities, the  investigation  of  causes  is  assuredly  one  of 
them.  The  very  geologist  who  disclaims  all  theory, 
has  his  own ;  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  desire  reasons. 
We  cannot  open  our  eyes  without  seeing  daily  changes 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Rivers  alter  their  courses, 
and  lakes  are  obliterated,  by  the  transportation  of 
earth.  Mountains  are  levelled  with  the  plains  by  the 
action  of  rains  and  frost;  and  valleys  are  filled  up  by 
their  ruins.  An  earthquake  alters,  in  an  instant,  the 
whole  face  of  a  country,  and  a  volcano  overwhelms  it 
with  new  rocks.  These  phenomena  irresistibly  coitb- 
pel  us  to  inquire  whether  similar  causes   ma^  not,  in 
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distant  tiai^s^  have  produced  analogous  effects ;  whether 
they  are  capable  of  explaining  the  appearances  which 
meet  our  view.  Hence  the  investigation  of  secon-^ 
dary  causes  becomes  inevitable ;  and  hence  geological 
theories  become  inseparable  from  geological  appear- 
ances. The  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, force  themselves  irresistibly  on  our  attention. 
They  are  strictly  involved  with  the  analogies  which 
regulate  all  our  reasonings  and  direct  our  observations ; 
and,  without  them,  we  cannot  proceed  a  step  on  firm 
ground.  They  distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the 
empiric;  and  combine  *  scattered  observations  into  a 
body  of  useful  and  rational  science.  Even  in  the 
science  of  Nature,  as  in  that  of  numbers,  the  assump- 
tion of  imaginary  or  erroneous  laws,  leads  to  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  true.  The  history  of  astronomy  is,  in 
itself,  a  lesson  to  those  who  ignorantly  undervalue  the 
pursuit  of  general  laws.  Bewildered  in  spheres  and 
vortices,  it  arose,  as  in  a  moment,  complete,  from  the 
theory  of  gravitation. 

Hence  the  consideration  of  secondary  causes  forms» 
not  only  a  legitimate,  but  an  essential  part  of  geolo- 
gical science.  That  science,  like  all  others,  comprises 
the  history  of  all  the  facts  which  it  involves;  and, 
from  these,  it  establishes  certain  general  analogies. 
Ascending  a  step  higher,  it  declares  the  laws  which 
have  regulated,  and  will  continue  to  regulate,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  globe;  and  thus  finally  establishes 
a  legitimate  theory  of  the  Earth. 

But  a  work  of  this  extent,  involving  such  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  phenomena,  cannot  soon  be  perfected. 
It  may  not  yet  have  been  even  sketched ;  since,  of  the 
truth  of  those  schemes  which  have  been  proposed, 
we  can  have  no  valid  evidence  but  that  arising  from 
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fheir  adaptation  to  a  majority  of  those  phenomena, 
df  which  not  many  have  yet  been  examined  with 
snfficient  care.  Many  theories  may  be  reconcileable 
with  a  superficial  view  of  geological  phenomena ;  bnt 
the  formation  of  a  correct  one  requires  an  accurate 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  these.  Few  re- 
searches are  more  complicated  and  arduous ;  and  there 
are  none,  of  which  the  facts  are  more  diversified,  more 
dispersed,  and  more  difficult  to  disentangle.  Nor  are 
tfcere  any,  of  which  the  causes  are  more  difficult  of 
accei^s,  and  farther  removed  from  the  common  track 
of  oteervation  and  experiment.  Yet  the  general  improve- 
inehth  of  science,  and  the  light  which  all  its  branches 
niutually  throw  on  each  other,  cannot  probably  fail, 
uhitnately,  to  place  geological  science  on  a  firm  and 
durable  foundation.  Its  very  difficulties  present  the 
highest  inducements  which  can  be  offered  to  an  am- 
bitious mind;  and  he  will  have  little  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  results  of  his  industry  or 
acuteness,  who,  disclaiming  the  true  ends  of  philoso- 
phy, is  content  with  the  objects  that  occupy  his  cabinet, 
with  the  discovery  or  the  classification  of  a  rock. 

He  whose  views  are  formed  in  a  right  spirit, 
will  not  rest  here.  Science  requires  of  him  much 
more.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  wider  and  greater 
delations  of  all  the  substances  in  nature ;  his  duty  is 
to  combine  a  careful  study  of  particular  instances  with 
edihprehensive  general  views,  to  compare  the  minutest 
analogies,  to  contrast  the  most  insensible  differences, 
and  to  explain  obscure  or  doubtful  appearances  by 
others  of  a  clear  and  decided  character. 

He  will  pursue  nature  amidst  her  minutest  as  among 
her  most  gigantic  features;  exploring  her  in  every 
tariety  and  gradation  of  her  works,  and  always  remem- 
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bering  that  she  can  only  be  understood  by  him  whose 
mind  can  alike  apprehend  the  parts  and  grasp  the 
whole.  But  it  is  his  duty  also  to  recollect^  that,  by 
premature  generalization^  he  may  obstruct  his  own 
progress  and  that  of  his  Science.  To  fill  a  blank  is 
tempting:  but  a  vacuity  is  often  preferable  to  a 
blank  badly  filled.  The  imperfection  is  less  sensible 
than  the  defect;  while  it  is  apt  so  to  establish  itself 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  discarded. 
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CHAP.  II. 

1 

ft 

Oti  the  pmiicular  Objects  and  Ends  of  Geological 

Investigation. 

■  « 

A  VERY  superficial  examination  of  the  objects  which 
surround  us^  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  substances 
which  constitute  the  accessible  portions  of  the  globe, 
are  numerous  and  various^  and  that  their  positions  and 
mutual  relations  are  irregular  and  intricate.  Granite 
and  marble,  slate  and  sandstone,  furnish  the  materials 
of  architecture,  the  metals  and  coal  are  the  foundation 
of  the  arts.  The  same  rocks  that  constitute  the  ridge 
of  Jura  occupy  the  plains  of  England,  and  the  basalts 
that  repose  on  the  granites  of  the  Andes  are  found 
beneath  the  limestones  of  Sky.  A  thousand  pheno- 
mena record  the  revolutions  which  these  substances 
have  undergone.  The  fragments  of  former  rocks  are 
reconsolidated  to  form  new  mountains,  the  remains  of 
animals  that  have  existed  beneath  the  ocean  are  im- 
bedded in  the  loftiest  Alps,  and  the  vegetables  that 
once  flourished  in  the  light  of  day  are  buried  beneath 
the  solid  strata. 

A  very  general  view  of"  the  objects  which  comprise 
thjB  immediate  pursuit  of  the  geologist,  will  here  be 
sufficient.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  which  constitute  the  accessible  portions  of 
the  globe ;  and,  in  these,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  mineral  composition,  the  peculiarities  of  structure, 
the  varieties  which  they  may  present,  and  the  families 
or  species  into  which  they  have  been  already  divided. 
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or  by  which  they  may  be  arranged.  Their  peculiar!*- 
ties  of  form  and  disposition,  whether  constituting  ir- 
regular masses,  strata,  or  veins,  are  subsequent  objects 
of  consideration ;  and  their  natural  history  is  rendered 
complete  by  investigating  their  order  of  succession  or 
their  other  mutual  relations,  the  influence  which  they 
may  exert  on  each  other,  the  general  analogies  which 
they  bear  to  the  whole  system,  and  the  causes,  nature, 
and  consequences  of  the  changes  which  they  have  un- 
dergone or  may  be  undergoing.  Lastly,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mineral  topography,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine their  geographical  boundaries :  the  geologist 
being  thus  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  maps  and  sections, 
to  refer  accurately  to  them,  whether  for  oeconomical 
objects  or  the  mere  purpose  of  elucidation.  The  exa- 
mination of  mineral  or  metallic  veins,  forms  another 
distinct  object  of  geological  investigation :  nor  is  the 
geologist  exempted  from  the  study  of  minerals,  though 
mineralogy  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  pursuit. 
The  mineralogist  may  pursue  the  minutiae  of  his  own 
department,  with  little  aid  from  geology ;  but  he  will 
he  a  very  imperfect  geologist  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  those  objects,  for  the  discovery  of  which,  mine- 
ralogy will  most  frequently  be  indebted  to  him. 

If  the  multitude  and  variety  of  organic  remains 
shall  appear  sufficient  to  exempt  the  geologist  from  a 
minute  investigation  of  all  these  objects,  and  to  permit 
him  to  divide  this  labour  with  the  cultivators  of  Zoo- 
logy and  Botany,  still  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  deter- 
mine the  substc-mces  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  the 
nature  and  relative  antiquity  of  these,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  circumstances  which  it  would  now  be  super- 
fluous to  detail.  For  Ws  own  immediate  ends,  he  must 
possess,  at  least  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters and  analogies  of  fossil  animals  and  vegetables, 
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and  of  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  corre- 
sponding beings  which  now  inhabit  the  earth.  But  he 
must  not  forget^  at  the  same  time^  that  Extinct  Zoo- 
logy and  Botany  do  not  constitute  Geology;  and^  in 
the  study  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  earthy  fcurget  the 
earth  itself.  The  general  bearings  of  these  belong  to 
this  science:  but  the  objects  belong  to  other  depart* 
ments  of  nature. 

An  examination  of  the  changes  actually  taking  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  thpse  which  have 
formerly  occurred,  constitute  another  distinct  branch 
of  the  pursuits  of  a  geologist.  These  include  the 
waste  mid  degradation  of  mountains,  and  the  conse* 
quent  results;  together  with  the  various  causes  hj 
which  their  materials  have  been  thus  transferred. 

The  phenomena  of  volcanoes  form  the  last  division 
of  those  pursuits  which  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate. 
In  thesQ,  whether  living  or  extinct,  his  attention  is 
called  to  the  appearances  which  their  eruptions  display, 
and  the  consequences  resulting  from  them ;  to  the 
rocks  which  they  have  formed,  and  to  the  nature  of 
those  which  they  have  overwhelmed.  Lastly,  amid 
aU  these  facts,  among  these  various  objects  and  actions, 
he  must  seek  for  those  analogies,  and  assign  those 
causes,  on  which  all  the  appearances  before  him  depend. 

On  such  a  basis  may  a  scheme  of  geological  invest 
tigation  be  conceived;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  form  a  regular  one. 

Were  all  the  facts  and  analogies  that  appertain  to 
Geology  attained  and  proved,  it  woukl  be  easy  to  treat 
the  subject  and  its  proofs  in  a  systematic  order.  But 
it  would  then  be  the  science  which  we  are  as  yet  but 
seeking.  In  this  defect,  however,  it  only  partakes  with 
all  the  Natural  sciences:  whether  exceeding  them,  or 
otherwise,  in  that  respect,  I  need  not  here  inquire. 
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The  present  duty  of  a  s^ystematical  inqniiy,  is  to 
describe  objects  and  actions  which  cannot  all  yet  be 
classed  under  general  divisions  and  laws ;  and  it  cannot 
avoid  proposing  analogies  and  inferences  which  it 
is  unable  to  prove ;  while  it  must  also  make  use  of 
proofs  which  are  themselves  to  be  proved  hereafter, 
or  prove  several  laws  by  one  or  more  facts,  or  the 
reverse;  thus  necessarily  becoming  entangled  among 
future  and  retrospective  references.  Hence,  the  order 
which  would  be  desired,  cannot  be  adopted.  And 
hence  also  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  sketch  of  an 
order/  which,  however  dry  and  repulsive  it  may  appear, 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  catenation  of  the  facts  and 
inferences. 

The  materials  of  this  inquiry  areObjects  and  Actions ; 
the  result  constitutes  Inferences ;  and  these  are  retro- 
spective, as  well  as  present  and  future.  The  Retrospect 
is  the  material  for  a  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


OBJECTS. 

The  Objects  are  the  Materials  of  the  Earth. 

The  Materials  are,  Rocks  and  Fragments, 

The  Rocks  are.  Stratified  and  Unstratified. 

Rocks  and  Fragments  are  formed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances. 

The  substances  are  simple  earths,  including  oxydcs, 
or  minerals. 

Rocks,  and  the  larger  Fragments,  are  composed  of 
Earths  or  of  Minerals,  and  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
matters  compacted. 

They  are  compacted  by  Mechanical  approximation, 
or  by  Chemical  action,  or  by  both  united. 
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ROCKS. 

Stratified  Rocks  have  been  deposited  from  water. 

They  have  been  produced  from  fragments,  or  from 
dissolved  substances,  or  from  both. 

They  have  been  consolidated  by  mechanical  forces, 
or  by  chemical  actions,  or  by  both. 

They  were  once  horizontal  in  position,  or  nearly  so, 
and  their  positions  are  now  various. 

They  were  once  continuous  and  straight  planes,  or 
nearly  so,  as  far  as  their  extent;  and  they  are  now  bent, 
fractured,  and  separated. 

They  were  once  unmixed  with  unstratified  rocks, 
and  they  are  now  intermixed  with  these. 

Being  essentially  composed  of  minerals,  they  also 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

They  were  once,  or  oftener,  below  water,  and  they 
are  now  above  it. 

They  are  repeated  in  consecutive  and  parallel  order, 
of  the  same,  or  of  different  kinds. 

Every  consecutive  and  parallel  series  was  formed 
beneath  one  water,  and  during  one  defined  period  of 
repose. 

There  are  more  than  one  or  two  sets  of  the  conse- 
cutive and  parallel,  separated  from  the  approximate, 
which  occupy  other  and  different  angles. 

There  is  a  frequent,  if  not  a  necessary,  interposition 
of  consolidated  fragments  at  these  points. 

With  rare  exceptions,  every  stratum  is  of  later  origin 
than  the  one  next  below  it. 

Unstratified  Rocks  have  been  produced  from 
below  the  stratified. 

They  are  found  below  these,  or  above  them,  or  in- 
termixed in  the  forms  of  masses,  beds,  and  veins. 
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The  intermixture  is  attended  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  changes  in  the  stratified  rocks. 

They  have  been  consolidated  after  fusion^  and  their 
structure  is  necessarily  chemical. 

Volcanic  rocks  present  all  the  same  characters. 

An  unstratified  or  a  volcanic  rock  may  be  of  later 
origin  than  the  stratum  above  it. 

FRAGMENTS. 

These  consist  of  portions  of  rocks,  of  minerals,  of 
earths,  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

They  occupy  the  surface  of  the  solid  earth,  either 
above  the  water  or  beneath  it. 

They  have  been  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
rocks,  and  by  vegetables  and  animals. 

They  have  been  deposited  by  gravity  and  by  the 
motion  of  water. 

ACTIONS. 

Actions  are  the  results  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
and  destruction,  of  water  and  the  force  of  gravity,  or 
of  fire. 

By  organic  production  and  destruction,  its  objects 
become  portions  of  the  Fragments,  or  form  Strata, 
or  parts  of  these. 

By  Water  and  Gravity,  the  solid  rocks  are  broken 
into  fragments,  and  deposited  on  the  land  or  beneath 
the  water 

By  Water,  animal  remains  are  mineralized,  and 
vegetable  ones  bituminized;  both  classes  of  change 
being  of  graduating  characters. 

PiiiE  acts  in-  Volcanoes,  which  are  visible  or  in- 
visible. 

^  It  -elevates  the   liiijierincnmbent  materials  of  the 
earth,  whether  solid  or  otherwise^ 
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It  produces  fluids  which  become  rocks ;  and  these 
are  formed  beneath,  or  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth, 
or  above  them* 

These  rocks  possess  the  varioQs  characters  of  the 
Unstratified  oaes,  and  produce  the  same  efiects. 

Among  the  consequences  of  elevation,  are  the 
production  of  displacements  in  the  superiiK^umbent 
water,  and  of  torrents  or  currents. 

RETROSPECT. 

The  inferences  from  Objects  and  Actions  connect 
the  present  with  the  Past;  and,  in  a  more  limited 
manner,  with  the  Future* 

The  fragments,  and  the  solution,  of  former  rodcs, 
and  earths,  in  former  Water,  produced  the  present 
Stratified  Rocks. 

The  effects  of  former  Fire,  produced  the  Unstra- 
tified Rocks,  with  the  consequences  attributed  to 
them. 

Former  races  of  living  animals  and  vegetables,  in 
different  waters  and  on  different  lands,  produced  the 
objects  of  this  nature  now  found  in  rocks  and  frag- 
ments. 

The  successive  consecutions  of  distinct  parallelisms 
among  the  Stratified  rocks,  infer  as  many  distinct 
conditions  of  the  globe. 

The  time  requisite  for  the  production  of  Stratified 
Rocks  and  for  the  reproduction  of  Animals  and 
Vegetables,  imply  prolonged  intervals  between  ^ach 
condition* 

The  powers  which  produced  the  unstratified  Tockis 
and  displaced  the  stratified^  were  the  iH^mediate  caiises 
of  the  revolutions- 

.  Each  change  from  one  Condition  to  aiioth^r, ;  im- 
plies one  Revolution,  .  .      ,  v    /  .«    • 
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The  predominant  Revolutions  have  consisted  in  the 
elevation  of  the  submarine  stratified  rocks;  but^  in  one 
case^  possibly  in  more,  the  revolution  has  been  a  de- 
pression of  rocks  beneath  the  water. 

The  interior  of  the  Earth  contains  a  permanent 
source  of  heat,  competent  to  the  powers  of  fusion 
and  expansion. 

A  certain  portion  of  it  is  permanently  fluid. 

It  contains,  or  has  contained,  cavities. 

It  consists  of  matter  heavier  than  any  known  rocks. 

It  approximates  to  the  figure  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  its  dimmal  revolution  were  it  a  fluid. 

With  respect  to  the  Future,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
present  actions  are  tending  to  produce  a  new  condition, 
analOg<>us  to  that  Which  is  just  {^st. 

The  duty  aivd  purpose  of  the  imperfect  investiga* 
tion,  the  only  one  yet  in  our  power,  is  to  examine  the 
classes  of  Objects  and  Actions,  to  indicate  the  infe- 
rences, and,  lastly,  to  describe  the  remaining  Objects 
which  belong  to  Geology,  as  a  branch  of  Natural 
History ;  or  as  an  Art,  of  which  some  comprise  or 
rqjeat  i^cessiary  proofs,  others  add  superfluous  ones, 
and  a  third  set  are  as  yet  incapable  of  classification 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Science. 


*s 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  general  Form  and  Constitution  of  the  Globe. 

Th£R£  are  many  points  in  the  history  of  our  globe, 
respecting  which  Geology  and  Astronomy  mutually 
throw  light  on  each  other.  If  the  variations  of  gravity 
on  different  parts  of  the  surface,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  figure  on  which  they  in  some  measure  depend,  are 
subjects  for  the  especial  consideration  of  the  Astro- 
nomer, it  is  the  duty  of  Geology  to  investigate  those 
circumstances  in  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
earth  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Although,  in  a  popular  and  general  sense,  the  form 
of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  globe,  it  has  long  since  been 
established,  by  the  measurement  of  degrees  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  its  surface,  that  its  figure  is  not  spherical. 
These  trials  having  shown  that  the  meridional  degrees 
increased  in  length  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  it  followed  that  the  radius  of  curvature  was  less, 
or  shorter,  near  the  former  than  the  latter,  or  that  the 
earth  formed  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  which  the  polar 
axis  was  less  than  the  equatorial. 

Thus,  that  which  had  been  previously  suspected 
from  mathematical  considerations,  became  apparently 
proved  by  mathematical  experiments ;  namely,  that 
the  form  of  the  earth  tended,  at  least,  to  that  which 
would  result  from  its  fluidity  at  some  period  of  its 
existence,  combined  with  the  rotatory  motion  of  all 
its  parts  on  the  polar  axis. 

For  this  important   fact,    geology  is  indebted  to 
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astronomy,  which  thus  establishes,  if  not  an  original 
or  subsequent  state  of  universal  fluidity  in  the  earth,  a 
succession  of  actions,  at  least,  ia  which  a  certfiin 
portion  of  it  has  either  been  fluid  at  one  period,  or  at 
successive  periods,  or  has,  in  some  other  way,  been  so 
possessed  of  internal  mobility  as  to  have  been  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  this  problem. 

Numerous  experiments  and  observations,  followed 
by  the  requisite  calculations,  and  from  different  data, 
have  been  made,  at  different  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  exact  figure  of  this  spheroid  ;  and  the 
subject  has  also  recently  beeu  resumed  with  consider- 
able ardour  and  anxiety.  It  would  here  be  to  trans- 
gress the  proper  bounds  of  this  sketch,  to  detail  the 
whole  of  this  subject,  which  is  of  considerable  extent; 
nor  need  I  even  give  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
concluded  as  to  it  by  different  mathematicians,  since 
the  more  recent  calculations  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  here  in  view.  Though  it  has  resulted,  howv 
ever,  that  the  form  of  this  ellipsoid  is  not  that  which, 
from  abstract  mathematical  cqnsiderations,  it  had  beem 
conceived^  we  are  scarcely  yet  entitled  to  suppose  tbit 
even  the  most  recertt  conclusions  have  truly  solved 
this  problem »  But  I  shall  merely  tabulate  these 
results  without  further  commentary  or  explanation^ 
as  they  would  be  unsuitable  in  this  place.  The  ellip- 
ttcities  are  given  in  parts  of  the  equatorial  axis,  as 
usual,  and  require  no  other  explanation. 

1.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  -  -        -         "     ^ 

2.  Play  fair,  from  the  Meridians  of  Peru,  and 

between  Dunkirk  and  Perpignan  -      ^ 

3.  Ditto,  from  the  Meridian  in  Peru  and  that 

between  Clifton  and  Dunnose  -    ok  . 

4.  French  report  in   the   Syst^me  M^trique    ^     . 
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5«  La  Place,  from  fifteen  peadnlumt 

6.  Ditto^  a  second,  from  more  arcs 

7.  t^tto,  by  analysis  from  pendnlnms,  and 

from  the  hmar  inequalities  arising  from 
its  oblateness  ... 

8.  Ditto,  a  second,  from  further  similar  ob- 

servations ,  .  - 

^  9.  Mr.  Ivory  ... 

10.  Sabine,   from   pendulums,   by   Clairault's 
formula 

11*  Ditto,  from  Kater*s  observatioas 

12.  Ditto,  from  Arago  and  Biot*s 

13.  Medium  -  .  . 

Suidi  is  the  present  state  of  this  question ;  but  it 
h«a  also  been  conceived,  from  different  observations, 
that  the  meridians  are  not  themselves  elliptical ;  and 
the  lair  of  the  diminution  has  further  appeared^  to 
aome,  to  be  uneiipeetedly  irregular^  as  if  the  figure  of 
4be  durth  was  very  complicate ;  while  the  examiniL- 
tKte  of  meamrements  made  to  the  south  of  the  equator, 
hi  the  Cf^  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere^  seems 
liirtber  to  ^love  that,  so  far  from  being  a  solid  d 
wroltttion^  the  two  hemispheres  on  the  opposite  sides 
of .  the  equator  do  uot  correq>o&d,  either  in  figure  or 
nsagnitude.  But  I  must  pass  from  this  subject,  as  yet 
far  too  obscure  to  permit  us  to  feel  satisfied  respecting 
many  of  these  supposed  results. 

If  the  earth  were  a  homogeneous  fluid,  with  the 
force  of  gravity  placed  in  its  centre,  and  diminishing 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  mass  in  the  direct  ratios  of  their 
distances  from  that  point,  the  spheroid  must  be  an 
elfipsoid  of  revolution ;  as  no  other  form  will  produce 
the  equilibrium  of  all  the  imaginary  columns  between 
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the  centre  and  circumference,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  greater  centrifugal  force  in  the  equa- 
torial parts,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  graTtty 
in  these  regions,  must  balance  each  other. 

Now  as,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  gravity  as  we  proceed  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  depending  partly  on  the  greater  distance 
of  the  equatorial  surface  from  the  centre,  and  partly  on 
the  greater  quantity  of  its  centrifugal  motion,  we  can 
determine  what  this  force  ought  to  be  at  different 
points ;  and  if  the  Newtonian  hypothesis  be  admitted, 
the  force  of  gVavity  at  the  poles  will  exceed  that  at  the 
equator  by  a  similar  quantity. 

But  the  actual  force  of  gravity  on  the  different  parts 
c^  the  surlkce  may  be  measured  by  the  pendulum,  as 
the  tabular  view  just  given  indicates:  a  greater  number 
of  vibrations  being  performed  in  a  given  time,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  force  increases  at  any  particular  point. 
Thus  astronomy  furnishes  both  calculations  and  expe- 
riments from  which  geology  may  derive  information 
relating  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  e^th,  and  may 
learn  whether  the  whole  globe  is  of  homogeneoiH 
density  or  not.  Fbr  if  we  assume  the  Newtonian 
hypotheaist  the  force  of  gravity  should  increase  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  so  that  the  latter  should  ex-^ 
ceed  the  foimer  by  ^  part ;  or  if  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  equator  be  expiiessed  by  1,  its  increase  at  ih^ 
po^Ie  should  be  0^00435.  But  observations  on  the 
oseillations  of  the  pendnlum  in  different  latitudes  gave 
reason  to '  suppose  that  this  incrcajie  is  0,00567  ;  and 
hence  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  earth  is  not  homo- 
geneous. It  has  been  truly  said,  in  obsomring  on  this 
concision,  that  the  earth  needs  not  therefore  be  stra^ 
tified  throughout :  noij;  is  there  indeed  any  geologist 
who  now  believes  this :  but  when  it  is  said  that  the 

c  2 
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iacrease  of  density  towards  the  centre  does  not  pre-^ 
vent  it  from  being  a  homogeneous  ^ubstance^  chemi- 
cally speaking)  it  is  to  conjecture  of  what  chemistry 
is  unable  to  comprehend  at  present,  from  not  knowing 
what  the  consequences  of  extreme  compression  would 
be  on  any  substance. 

The  same  general  results  are  deducible  from  those 
experiments  by  which  the  actual  speci6c  gravity  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth  has  been  determined :  it  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  said,  by  which  an  approximation  has  been 
made  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  not  here 
necessary  to  describe  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendish  ; 
but  a  brief  sketch  of  that  of  Dr.  Maskelync,  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  geological  reader  ;  as  its  accu- 
racy involves  certain  questions  respecting  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  rocks  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  this  e:tperiment,  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
mountain  Schihallieu  was  made,  by  which  its  figure 
and  bulk,  as  far  as  these  were  necessary,  were  ascer- 
tained; Meridional  stations  were  then  selected  oa 
opposite  sides,  and  the  distance  between  these  being 
referred  to  the  known  length  of  the  meridian  at  that 
parallel,  their  latitudes  were  inferred  The  apparent 
difference  of  latitude,  deduced  from  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  certain  stars  observed  from  the  two  stations, 
being  then  compared  with  that  obtained  from  the 
tqgonometrical  measurement,  was  found  to  be  11 '',6 
greater.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  deviations  of  the 
plumb  line  at  the  north  and  south  observatories  was 
computed  ;  the  zenith  positions  having  been  separa- 
ted from  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  attractions 
of  the  plummet  towards  the  vertical,  by  the  mass  of 
the  hill.  By  subsequently  comparing  the  attraction 
of  this  mass  with  that  of  the  whole  earth,  or  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  it  was  found  to  be  as  1  to  17804. 
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The  mean  density  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  moun- 
tain was  afterwards  found  to  be  nearly  as  9  to  5,  or 
more  precisely  as  17804  to  9^3.  Thus  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  composed  of  substances  such, 
that  their  mean  density  must  be  nearly  the  double  of 
those  rocks  which  compose  Schihalliefi.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the  weight  of 
the  matter  composing  the  mass  of  this  hill  with  that 
of  water,  or  to  ascertain  its  Specific  gravity ;  an  ele- 
ment required  for  determining  the  mean  Specific  gra- 
vity of  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  was  sought. 

It  was  at  first  assumed  that  the  Specific  gravity  of 
Scfaihallien  was  3 ;  geological  knowledge  not  having 
at  that  time  made  much  progress  in  this  country. 
Geologists  will  be  pleased  in  reflecting,  that  as  the 
labours  of  mathematicians  and  astronomers  have  con- 
tributed to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  most  obscure 
parts  of  their  science,  so,  in  return,  has  geology  fur- 
pished  the  means  of  completing  the  data  for  -an  astro- 
nomical problem,  which,  without  its  assistance,  must 
have  ever  remained  imperfect,  and  produced  erroneous 
results.  The  mineralogical  investigations  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair  reduced  that  specific  gravity  to  2,7  or  2,8; 
and  if  2,75  therefore  be  assumed  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  Schihallien,  it  will  prove  that  the  mean 
specific  gravity  of  the  earth,  obtained  in  this  wayj  is 
abont  5. 

This  determination,  however,  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  It  interests  geo- 
logists, even  more  than  mathematicians,  to  consider 
why  it  is  not  perfect ;  since  the  doubtful  element  of 
the  calculation  rests  with  their  science.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  actual  weight,  or  specific  gravity,  of  the 
spheroid  into  which  the  attracting  mass  of  Schihallien 
is  resolved,  should  be  known.     Without  detracting 
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from  the  merits  of  Mr*  Playfiur,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  he  has  succeeded  in  d^iermiDiog  this 
point.  If  the  form  and  situation  of  this  mountain 
were  such  as  to  offer  great  conveniences  to  the  mathe- 
maticians engaged  in  this  problem^  it  is,  unfortunately^ 
deficient  in  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  structure. 
Not  only  is  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  distribution  of  the  strata  throughout  the 
whole  mass,  but  the  specific^gravities  of  the  difi^nt 
materials  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vaciUate  between 
2,4  and  3,  or  even  more.  All  the  strata  are,  at  the 
same  time,  elevated  at  high,  but  unequal  angles; 
while  it  is  also  difficult  to  discover  their  relative  pro^ 
portions  on  the  surface,  uid,  still  nwre,  the  positions 
which  the  rocks  of  differ»t  specific  gravities  assume 
in  the  interior  of  the  mountain ;  a  circumstance  of 
considerable  importance,  on  account  of  the  togular 
differences  of  the  action  of  the  several  columns  on  the 
plummet.  The  different  strata,  it  must  be  remarked^ 
consist  of  quartz  rock,  micaceous  schist,  homUende 
schist,  and  limfestonie* 

Under  these  uncertainties,  a  true  mean  specific 
gravity  could  neither  be  determined  nor  applied;  that 
element  could  only  have  been  perfect,  in  this  case, 
when  th^  actual  specific  gravity  of  eadli  attracting  part 
of  the  hiU>  and  the  quantity  of  eat^,  were  ascertained. 
A  tolerable  approximation,  it  is  probable,  has  never- 
theleea  been  made. 

It  must  now  however  be  further  observed,  that  sudi 
are  the  difficulties  which  attend  an  accurate  sc^utioa 
of  tbi^  important  problem  by  this  metlH>d^  that  the 
plan  pur$ued  by  Mr.  Cavendish  is  preferred  by  ma« 
thlmiaticians,  as  ate  the  results  which  hav«  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  it.  La  Place,  nearly  .fDUowiii^ 
this,  makes  the  mean  density  of  the  E^h  to  be  54 
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instead  of  6,  a»  Caveniltsh  had  ma^  it  5,4S,  and 
aOowa  2i  for  the  superficial.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  latter  computatioti  is  too  low,  as  there  are  no 
mcks  whtcJi  are  so  low  in  specifie  graeity  as  2| ;  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  make  it  2f ,  as  Playiair  has 
done ;  so  as  to  allow  5,4S,  as  Mr.  Cavendish  had  done 
before,  for  the  mean  density,  or,  taking  a  medium, 
5,4.  Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  density  of 
the  ocean,  which  is  littk  more  than  1,  is  to  be  taken 
largely  into  the  estimate  for  the  superficial  parts ;  so 
that  La  Place's  computation  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
nearest  to  the  tnith. 

It  now  fo\lo\ft,  that  the  matter  which  forms  the 
earth  increases  iq  density  At>in  the  circumference  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  law  deduced  from  the  experi* 
ments  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  globe^  coincides 
with  the  resuhs  wb4ch  have  already  been  shown  to 
follow  trom  comparing  the  ellipsoid  of  the  ewth  on 
the  principle  of  its  bon^g^ftetty,  ^h  observations 
on  the  Tibratioii^  of  the  pendulum.  That  leilipsoid  is 
less  unequal  ti^ati  it  should  be  were  it  homogeneoua 
throughout. 

The  irregukrity  of  the  terrestrial  splM^rdid  hto  been 
already  argued  from  the  measurement  c^  degrees  6n 
difierent  parts  of  its  surface:  it  will  not  be  uselesis  to 
show  how  this  c<mcliision  is  thought  to  be  confirmed 
by  observations  on  the  vatiations  in  the  fbrce  of  (ii^ 
pendulum  in  different  places. 

If  the  earth  be  supposed  an  ellipsoid,  the  force  of 
gravity  at  its  different  points  «aay  be  determined  by 
calculation ;  and  hence  the  pendulum  may  foe  applied 
to  verify  this  regularity « just  as  it  was  shown  capable 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  matter  of  the  earth  was 
homogeneous  or  not.  The  figure  of  the  earth  tiiay 
consequently  be  deterlnined^  either  by  a  direct  measure  - 
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ment  of  the  degrees  on  different  parts  of  the  surfacei 
or  by  observations  on  the  length  of  a  pendalom  re- 
quired to  produce^  in  the  sam^  places^  a  determined 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.     On  making 
these  comparisons^  the  coincidence  of  the  results  is 
found  to  be  so  imperfect^  as  to  have  led  also  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  far  more 
complicated  than  might  have  been  imagined;  and  it 
has  thus  been  thought  to  present  notable  irregularities. 
That  many  of  the  discordant  results  in  question  are 
the  consequence  of  real  and  important  irregularities 
in  the  figure  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid^  may  prove  ta 
be  true;  but  many  at  least  may,  with  equal  probability, 
be  sought  for  in  the  dispositions,  magnitude,  and  ele- 
vation  of  continents,  and  islands,  and  in  the  varying 
depth  of  the  sea;    while  others    are  probably   the 
consequence  of  errors  caused  by  the  varying  density 
pf  substances  which  lie  at  the  surface,  or  constitute 
the  deeper  seated  parts  of  the  globe. 
,  •  The  consequences  more  particularly  interesting  to 
geology  which  follow  from  the  preceding  observations, 
relate  principally  to  the  matter  and  the  composition 
of  the  earth,  and  to  the  events  which  have  been  the 
causes  of' its   actual  form»     Supposin]g  the   elliptic 
figure  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease  of  lengths  in  isochronous  pendulums,  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole  to   show  a  regular  increase  of 
gravitation  in  the  same  manner,  the  earth  should  be 
isymmetrica),  or  the  densities  round  the  centre  equal, 
4ind  regularly  increasing  inwards. 

As  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to 

be  very  minute,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  heaviest 

rock  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  the  surface  c^ 

vthe  earth  is  about  3,  and  the  lightest  little  more  tlian 

.  2i ;  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ocean,  which  forms 
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SO  large  a  part  of  the  surface  scarcely  exceeds  1.     To 
compute  the  mean  density  of  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  solid  earth,  is  evidently  impossible ;  but  it  probably 
cannot  much  exceed  2 J,  as  already  observed ;  and  as 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  has  been  proved  by  La  Place 
to  be  necessarily  considerable,  while  we  are  equally 
sure  that  we  have  deep  access  to  the  earth,  from  the 
elevation  of  mountainous  strata,  we  may  safely  sup- 
pose a  superficial  crust,  of  many  miles  in  depth,  in- 
cluding the  water  and  the  land,  not  exceeding  2i  in 
weight.     But  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  itself  is  6  J 
or  more  than  double  that  quantity;  and  hence  the 
interior  parts  of  the  globe  must  possess  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  than  5i,  to  counterbalance  this  want  of 
W^ght  at  the  snrface.     It  is  also  clear,  that  this  spe- 
cific' gravity  must  be  even  such  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
thatx^  many  metals;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that,  instead  of  being  formed  of  rock,  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth  must  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of 
a  metallic  nature i     If,  aswa^also  shown  from  mathe- 
matical.considerations,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of 
density  towards  the  centre,  it  becomes  still  more  pro- 
bedilei  that  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  metallic.     This 
supposition  has  been  supposed  to  receive  additional 
Iqrce  from  the  phenomena  of  magnetism;  the  nature 
^nd  position  of  the  magnetic  centres  having  been  ima- 
gijQed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  central  mass  of  iron: 
land  it  is  thought  to  be  confirmed  still  further  by  those 
chemical  facts  which  teach  us  that  the  rocks  are  formed 
of  metallic  oxydes. 

But  what  the  density  of  the  centre  of  the  globe 

OiUght  to  be,  on  this  view  of  its  structure,  has  also 

ibcen  computed  on  the  theory  of  compressibility.     If 

6,4  be  taken  as  the  mean  density,  instead  of  5,5  as 

given  by  La  Place,  and  the  ellipiicities  be  taken  re- 
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spectively  at  ^,  ^,  ^^  and  glj,  the  superficial  den- 
sities being  assumed  as  3.13^  3^,  2.79,  and  2.60; 
the  densities  at  the  centre  will  be  13.25,  14.54, 
15.78,  and  20.10  respectively.  The  least  of  these,  it 
is  apparent,  is  nearly  double  that  of  iron^  and  the 
greatest  ejcceeds  that  of  gold.  Hence  we  must  remain 
utterly  at  a  loss  respecting  the  true  nature  of  its  in- 
terior parts ;  nor  is  there  aught  to  be  gained  by  con- 
jectures on  this  unattainable  subject. 

It  remains  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  earth 
has  assumed  that  form  which,  if  it  is  not  actually  a 
spheroid  of  revolution,  approaches  to  it  in  a  general 
manner;  being  modified  by  greater  or  less  irre- 
gularities. These  irregularities  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  geology ;  since  they  must  be  ccnsidered 
as  depending  on  other  causes  than  those  from  which 
the  earth  would  have  assumed  the  true  shape  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  revolution.  No  theory  of  the  earth  can 
be  perfect  which  does  not  provide  for  both :  but  geo* 
logy  can  only  offer  some  detached  reasonings  on  die 
subject,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  a  sufficient  foundation 
of  facts. 

•  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts ; 
namely,  a  consideration  of  those  supposed  irr^ulari- 
ties  which  cause  the  general  form  of  the  earth  to 
deviate  from  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  and  of  those 
minor  ones  which  produce  the  mountains,  the  cavities 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  odier  irregularities  visible  on 
the  surface. 

The  essential  and  simple  condition  to  the  ellipsoid 
of  rotation  is,  that  the  whole  earth,  or  a  certain  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  surface,  namely,  that  part  con- 
tained between  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
and  the  sphere  inscribed  within  it,  should  at  one  time 
have  been  fluid.     It  does  not  possess  sufficient  eon- 
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ditioDs  at  present ;  its  parts  being  actuated  by  forces 
of  cohesion  too  considerable,  to  allow  it  to  assume  the 
forms  depending  on  statical  pressure  and  the  velocity 
of  its  revolution. 

It  remains  therdbre  to  be  explained  by  geolc^, 
Iktit  that  form  which  has  been  shown,  under  certain 
irregularities,  to  exist,  is  connected  with  the  geological 
histc»*y  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  a  primeval 
state  of  fluidity  in  the  whole,  or  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  has  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
Itypotheses  of  all  geolc^sts ;  though  one  party  has 
attributed  that  fluidity  to  water  and  the  other  to  fire. 

Another  suggestion  has  however  been  offered; 
namely,  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  at  present  fluid, 
and  that  all  the  solid  and  superficial  parts  invest  it,  as 
if  floating  on  the  surface.  The  flotation  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  mathematical  laws ;  but  unless  a  very  con-- 
siderable  depth  be  assumed  for  the  solid  portion,  this 
supposition  does  not  explain  the  greater  variations 
trota  the  true  statistical  figure,  which,  if  they  should 
r^ly  exist,  it  will  have  overlooked. 

The  present  state  of  the  earth  affords,  not  only  no 
indications  of  universal  fluidity,  but  not  even  any 
mark  of  a  past  fluidity  of  all  its  superficial  parts. 
Fteither,  chemical  considerations  nkow,  that  the  inso- 
luble nature  of  the  rocks  or  their  constituents  is  such, 
that  »o  quantity  of  water  can  at  any  time  have  been 
(nresent,  suiiicieut  for  that  purpose,  without  producing 
effiodts  incompatible  with  the  general  motions  of  the 
solar  system ;  since,  on  the  most  favourable  of  the 
two  suppositions,  the  water  necessary  to  this  purpose 
would  exceed  the  earth  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of 
4  to  1.  Nor  do^  diemrstry  provide  any  method  of 
^abstracting  or  destroying  that  water  after  its  supposed 
duties  bad  been  fulfilled.     Ifj  on  the  contrary,  W€  attri- 
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bttte  tbe  fluidity  of  the  earth  to  fire,  the  difliculty,  if  it 
be  supposed  one,  may,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
solution  in  water,  be  diminished  by  limiting  the  fasion 
to  the  same  crust  covering  the  inscribed  sphere,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  length 
of  the  Polar  axis.  But  thongh  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  superficial  rocks  has  been  depo- 
sited from  water,  that  fact,  as  of  more  recent  date» 
is  not  incompatible  with  such  a  theory.  Adopting 
this  supposition,  we  must  however  explain  the 
loss  of  that  heat  which  must  have  been  extricated 
on  the  cooling  of  snch  a  mass.  For  this  purpose, 
recourse  has^  been  had  to  the  chemical  changes  and 
combinations  in  which  heat  is  absorbed  or  becomes 
latent ;  and  if  this  explanation  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culties, it  is  conceived  that  the  doctrine  of  radiation 
offers  a  satisfactory  solution. 

That  the  planetary  bodies,  as  well  as  the  solar  onesy 
must  and  do  radiate  their  heat  into  free  space,  is 
a  doctrine  to  which  we  cannot  well  refuse  our  assent; 
and  thence  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ambient  void, 
imperfectly  indicated  by  that  of  our  own  polar  regions. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  if  the  earth  was 
even  that  heated  body  which  this  theory  supposes,  it 
must,  like  a  solar  one,  have  radiated  its  heat  until  its 
surface,  at  least,  had  subsided  to  that  temperature; 
omitting  here  any  consideration  of  the  solar  action. 
Hence,  the  cooling  of  the  earth  from  a  high  state  of 
former  heat,  is  not  the  impossibility  which  has  been 
imagined ;  while  the  laws  which  regulate  its  progress 
through  conducting  bodies,  would  permit  the  co- 
existence of  the  present  superficial  temperature  with 
any  imaginable  one  in  its  interior  paits* 

But  another  hypothesis  to  explain  the  statical  figure 
of  the  earth  has  been  proposed,  founded  on  the  changes 
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which  it  is  actuality  undergoing,  and  appears  to  have 
undergone,  from  the  waste  of  its  surface  and  the  pa-o- 
tf  usion  of  rocks  from  its  interior  parts. 

If  it  were  a  solid  sphere  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of 
a  limited  depth,  and  that  a  certain  movement  of  ro- 
tation became  communicated  to  it,  the  water  on  the 
equatorial  regions  would  rise  so  as  to  produce  a  zone, 
while  the  polar  surfaces  would  become  dry.  Thus  the 
division  of  sea  and  land  would  form  two  circumpolar 
continents  with  an  intermediate  ocean.  If  again  it  be 
imagined  that  from  any  causes  of  destruction,  the  ex- 
posed land  were  worn  down,  and  its  ruins  carried 
forwards  into  this  sea,  a  series  of  strata  would  be 
formed,  indacing  a  disposition  to  the  statical  6gure 
of  the  solid  earth.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  change^i 
is  the  ellipsoid  already  mentioned.  At  the  same  time, 
the  unequal  hardness  of  the  originally  exposed  land, 
would  be  the  cause  of  irregularities  in  its  new  form, 
similar  to  those  existing  on  the  dry  surface  of  thia^ 
globe.  Under  similar  circumstances,  be  the  actual 
figure  of  the  globe  and  its  irregularity  what  they  may, 
there  would  be  the  same  constant  approach  to  the 
statical  figure ;  nor  could  any  rest  take  place  till,  by 
the  general  balance  of  forces,  this  ultimate  form  had 
been  assumed.  The  only  figure  calculated  to  resist 
the  effect  of  gradual  changes,  is  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  changes  themselves. 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  any  spheroid  of 
solid  matter,  which  is  partly  covered  with  water,  and  ia 
subject  to  those  actions  of  waste  above  it,  accompanied 
by  processes  of  reconsolidation  beneath,  which  exist 
in  the  earth,  must  ultimately  assume  the  form  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  rotation,  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  fluid 
throughout.  Time  alone  is  necessary  for  that  per- 
fect change ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  no  rea- 
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sons  for  limitiog  the  time  through  which  the  globe 
of  the  earth  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  existed. 

It  is  esteemed  another  argument  in  favour  of  thi« 
view,  that  while  it  explains,  equally  well  with  the  hj- 
pothesis  of  fluidity,  the  general  statical  form,  it  also 
accounts  for  those  irregularities,  great  as  well  as  small, 
by  which  that  is  supposed  to  be  modified.  Revcdu* 
tions  of  the  surface  occurring  during  the  system  ci 
progressive  change,  counteract  the  ultimate  result: 
while  original  inequalities  of  figure  or  of  hardness, 
and  greater  power  of  resistance  in  certain  parts,  will 
also  explain  why,  even  during  so  long  a  period  of 
time  as  may  safely  be  granted,  a  more  perfect  general 
figure  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  hypothesis  of 
universal  fluidity  is  said  to  be  comparatively  deficient ; 
as,  under  this  theory,  no  deviation  from  the  statical 
figure,  beyond  those  irregularities  which  constitute  the 
immediate  surface  of  the  land,  ought  to  have  oc* 
curred. 

A  plausible  hypothesis  is  not  however  necessarily 
true.  Geological  readers  need  scarcely  be  informed 
by  whom  this  one  was  proposed;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  the  bias  by  which  be  was  influenced. 
The  presumed  irregularities  of  the  earth  by  which  it 
was  chiefly  supported,  are  by  no  means  ascertained. 
Mathematicians  are  far  from  satisfied  respecting  those 
deviations  which  I  have  noticed  in  this  chapter,  and 
on  which  it  was  the  business  of  this  hypothesis  to 
dwell.  The  apparent  irregularities  of  the  meridians 
which  have  been  deduced  from  observations  in  ESng* 
land  or  elsewhere,  have  not  convinced  astronomers 
that  the  earth  is  that  irregular  body  which  it  con- 
ceives. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  general  Disposition  of  the  Surface  of  the 

Ghhe. 

To  CONSIDER,  in  all  its  details,  the  subject  which 
fonus  the  title  of  this  Chapter,  would  be  to  trespass 
on  the  province  of  Physical  Geography,  But  this 
department  of  Geographical  science  is  in  so  many 
points  implicated  with  geology,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  bestowing  on  it  some  consideration,  althongh 
it  cannot  here  be  allowed  a  lai^e  space.  If  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Geographer  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
coarts  and  islands,  and  the  directions  of  chains  of 
mountains,  it  is  that  of  the  geologist  to  assign  the 
positions  and  courses  of  the  strata  by  which  theae  have^ 
b^en  modified  or  determined.  Geology^  teaches  the 
Gieographer  the  nature  of  the  changes  by  which  lakes 
have  been  obliterated,  by  which  rivers  have  changed 
their  courses ;  it  conducts  him  from  the  mountain  to 
the  plain,  and  shows  him  why  that  which  was  once 
sea  is  now  firm  land.  In  contemplating  the  rocks  of 
Niagara  it  foresees  a  period  when  that  torrent  shall  no 
longer  plunge  into  the  abyss  below ;  and,  in  viewing 
the  fires  of  ^tna,  it  detects  the  causes  that  erected 
the  splendid  colonnades  of  Staffa  and  Sky. 

Of  the  Distribution  of  Sea  and  Land. 

The  most  prominent  circumstance  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth  relates  to  the  general  distribution  of  sea 
and  land;  and  if  that  which  appears  to  be  the  next 
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remarkable  feature,  namely,  the  inequality  of  its  ele- 
vations, be  considered,  it  is  plain  that  these  are  merely 
convertible  propositions.  With  the  forms  of  conti- 
nents or  the  distribution  of  islands,  geology  can  there- 
fore have  no  concern,  otherwise  than  as  these  are 
necessary  consequences  of  differences  of  elevation,  and 
are  dependent  on  Geological  causes. 

Those  who  have  treated  of  physical  geography, 
have  attempted  many  generalizations  on  this  subject; 
but  these  seem  to  establish  no  principles,  and  they 
add  nothing  to  that  knowledge  which  may  be  derived 
with  much  more  ease  from  the  inspection  of  a  terres- 
trial globe.  If  we  examine  what  has  been  written  on 
the  directions  of  Capes  and  coasts,  or  the  correspon- 
dences of  bays  and  head-lands,  we  shall  find  nothing 
which  can  be  referred  to  any  general  law.  Whatever 
modifications  exist,  they  are  particular  cases;  and, 
wherever  they  occur,  they  depend  on  the  altitudes  and 
directions  of  elevated  land,  or  on  the  positions  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers ;  circumstances  which,  as  far  as  they 
are  subject  to  any  rules,  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

The  greatest  elevation  of  land  has  been  measured; 
but  its  greatest  depression,  being  concesded  by  the 
sea,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  instruments.  Thus  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  quantity  by  which  the  least 
extreme  diameters  of  the  solid  earth  differ  from  the 
mean  mathematical  ones. 

But  by  La  Place's  computation,  founded  on  the 
theory  of  the  tides,  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea  must 
be  four  leagues.  If  we  admit  that  to  be  only  its  ex- 
treme depth,  and  that  the  height  of  the  Himdlya  ridge 
is  5  miles,  we  shall  have  a  minimum  diameter  differing 
from  the  greatest  by  ^  part,   nearly,  of  the  mean. 

But  whateyer  the  maximum  differences  of  such  in- 
equalities are  now,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  once 
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been  ma€k  inofe  considerable^  This  is  proved  by  the 
degradafioii  t)f  iiio«inUdlns5  and  by  the  formation  of 
submarine  deposits ;  circumstances  by  which '  there  is^ 
a  constant  tendency  to  restore  the  mean  diameter 
throughout  the  globe,  and  thus  to  adSPord  the  means, 
not  only  of  producing  at  some  future  time  a  spheroid 
more  regular  than  the  present^  but  of  conducing  to- 
waids  the  perfection  of  that  figure  treated  of  in  the 
last  Chapter. 

Little  as  we  know  respecting  the  form  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  it  is  still  certain  that  it  possesses,  like  the 
surface  of  the  dry  land,  its  mountains  and  valleys. 
The  soundings  of  mariners,  limited  as  they  yet  are^ 
have  proved  that  which  might  have  been  inferred 
without  experiment.  Between  Greenland  and  Ame- 
rica, this  shoaling  of  the  water  produces  that  sub- 
marine hill  on  whidi  the  icebergs  ground  and  rest  so  ^ 
late  in  the  summer  as  to  impede  the  navigation  across 
the  bay  when  it  is  free  along  the  shores.  On  the 
coaists  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  many  places  round 
our  own  islands,  similar  elevations  are  the  favourite 
resorts  of  Cod  and  other  fish,  producing  the  cod  banks 
of  fishermen;  while  those  hills,  elevated  to  a  still 
greater  altitude,  form  the  islands  that  are  every  where 
scattered  over  the  ocean*  The  sounding  line  often 
detects  the  forms  and  extent  of  these  when  the  depths 
are  not  too  considerable,  and  discovers,  that  a«  on 
shore,  they  vary  in  the  steepness  of  their  acclivities. 
In  the  same  way,  vallies  are  found  depressed  beneath 
the'gfeneral  surface  of  the  bottom;  as  are  the  beds  of 
ou!r  lakes  bfi  the  land :  and  on  th^  coast  of  Shetland, 
thfese  vaillieii,  pi^esenting  a  sudden  de^h  of-  seViib 
hnridt^d  feet,^*dr^i*iore,  ai'fe  thW  faVourte  hAuiits^  df 
«hi&!T;fSi)fl^>:Biyltli^Jlt}m  iirfe  ViJFth^^Cod.^''^''^  '*'  '^'--'^  t^rnlol) 

ft)  be/trie  ftl#V  it^'lM|»i  ^fifilf 

VOL.    I.  *  D 
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be  concloded  that  the  low  lands  were  botuidcd  by 
shallow  aeas^  attd  that  dtep  seta  acoompaaied  oumii^ 
tamoiit  shores.  The  soandmgs  of  mariners  ha^  long 
sinee  proved  this  to  be  the  case;  and  it  has  often  been 
turned  to  use  in  navigation  and  pilotage.  The  fri- 
gate that  dares  not  cairy  sail  on  the  coasts  of  Holland 
or  England  without  the  constant  use  of  the  lead,  stands 
on  fearless  through  the  narrow  fiwds  of  Norway,  raking 
the  cliffs  with  her  yard  arms.  Where  the  sestuaries 
of  riveiB  enter,  there  also  shoal  water  is  to  be  expected ; 
and  this  state  of  the  bottom  often  extends  to  a  great 
distance,  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Plate  river. 

If,  lastly,  the  submarine  surface  be  examined,  it 
will  rarely  be  fbund  naked  and  rocky ;  and  only  so  in 
those  places  where  it  rises  into  acnte  peaks  or  sudden 
elevations.  Like  the  land,  it  is  covered  with  an 
alluvium  t  forming  the  soil,  in  some  places,  mi  whidi 
sulmiarine  vegetables  grow^  where  shell  fish  residoy 
and  where  fishes  deposit  dieir  spawn ;  but  answering 
the  far  more  important  purpose  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  futore  tenrestrisi  strata. 

Of  Mountains  and  Pallets. 

The  most  con^icuous  olgects  on  the  land  are  the 
monntains ;  those  repositories  in  which  the  Geologist 
read^  in  die  most  intelligible  language,  that  which  it 
is  his  object  to  learn.  Much  has  been  written 
rtspectmg  their  arrangement  and  distributicm ;  and^ 
wiib  the  uanal  morbid  love  of  generalixation»  mudi 
haa  bB»  laid  down  which  is  little  b^tar  than  ima« 
gioaiy.  The  leader  must  not  esqiect  to  find  here  a 
tpgthmcal  language  which  is  f oimded  on  attempts  to 
define  ihat  whidi  is  itd^iitie:  a  miqute  logic  dealing 
ill  wwda  saAer  4aii  dwigs,  and  pio^Hcing  the  uanal 


rfesults  that  have  always  been  produced  by  uuideal 
phraseology. 

The  elevations  of  mountains  present  tlie  ^rst 
palpable  object  of  curiosity,  and  one  which  haa 
assuredly  met  the  full  consideration  which  it  deserves, 
excepting  as  it  may  be  esteemed  a  mere  fact.  This  is, 
however,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  awe  produced 
by  the  bulks  and  forms  of  these,  by  the  desolation  and 
nakedness  in  which  nature  is  h^re  displayed,  and  by  the 
picturesque  effects  or  the  terror  consequent  on  the  at- 
mospheric phenomena  in  which  they  abound*  It  is 
here  that  man  can  best  compare  himself  with  the 
objects  around ;  where  he  becomes  most  conscious  of 
the  insignificant  spot  which  her  occupies  on  the  earth. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  globe  is  that  of  the 
Himdlya  mountains,  which  form  the  sources  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  India.  I  will  not  here  do  more 
than  allude  to  certain  similar  elevatiohs  lately  asserted 
to  exist  in  Peru,  as  they  have  not  been  verified.  The 
altitude  of  the  Himdlya  appears  to  have  been  at  length 
satisfactorily  '  determined,  attaining  to  25,749  feet. 
But  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  numerical  nature^  it  is 
be«t  to  select,  from  the  tables  often  publrshed,  a  few 
of  the  most  conspicuous  elevations  throughout  the 
world.  They  whose  curiosity  on  this  subject  extends 
further,  may  refer  to  records  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  one. 

Sadwdon^^  the  highest  of  Englaad  ^  ■-■■  3y&68 
-Seodanii  '  Bed  Lliwersv  Bern  NeMs^  and  Berii 

.  Mhtrc  DhuMi,  abomd       i:^    '>    -^        ^     4^000 
MdicgiUieoddj?%fIleekisi:    Ireland!  '  i?^;         m     <3^riA4 
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Sweden.     Areskutan 

-     6,180 

Hanover.     Brocken 

-     3,690 

Bohemia*     Ochsenkopf 

-     3,980 

Switzerland.     Mont  Blanc 

-    15,680 

Tyrol.     Oertler  Spitz 

-    15,430 

Saltzburg.     Ostellc 

-    12,800 

Hungary.     Lomnitz;  Carpathians 

-     8,640 

Spain.     Pic  Blanc.     Pyrenees 

-    10,205 

Prance.     Canigou 

-     9,290 

Italy.     Etna 

-    10,963 

Vesuvius 

-     3,900 

Turkey.     Lebanon 

-     9,520 

— Ararat 

-     9,500 

Greece.     Olympus              -        .      - 

-     6,500 

Ida                -                - 

-     4,960 

Athos 

-     3,353 

Thibet.     Himdlya 

-   25,749 

Tei^eriiFe.    Pico 

-    12,236 

Caucaius.    Elbronz 

-    16,700 

Mginwary 

-    14,400 

South  America.     Chimbora9o 

-   20,909 

Jamaica              -              .              . 

-     7,431 

North  America.     Mount  St.  Elias 

-   12,672 

North  Pacific.    Mouna  Roa 

-   12,700 

The  aitangement,   or  distribution,   of  mountaiiis^ 
whether  as  it  relates  to  the  general  surface  of  j^h 


earth  or  to  particular  tracts,  has  been  a  subject 
much  discussion^  and  of  dissertations  not  a  little 
tainted  by  error  and  prejudice.  An  imaginary  regu- 
larity of  extended  chains  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  has  not 
4mly  been  stated  with  as  much  ccmfiidence  as  if  it 
TJeialt^  existed,  but  it  has  even  been  asserted  .that  all 
d:her  -great  chains -of  the  earth   preserved  a  general 
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parallelism^   and  lay  between  certain  fixed  points  of 
the  compass. 

This  fact,  real  or  imaginary,  but  sufficiently  real  in 
certain  places,  has  been  connected  with  another  cir- 
cumstance, namely,  that  the  strata  dieiiiselTes  held  the 
same  general  directions,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  parallel  to  each  other.  Within  small  dis- 
tances, parallelism  and  bearings  on  the  compass  will 
doubtless  a^e;  but  if  it.be  attnnpted  to  generalize 
this  agreement  for  much  larger  spaces,' or  for  tbe' 
whole  globe,  the  want  .of  thought  which  dictated  'ifata- 
Doncluaibn  becomes  detected.  It  is  evident  from  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  which  has.be^n  overlooked  ih 
these  reasoning^  that  two  strata  with  north  bearings^ 
ftwr,  example,  however  parallel  for  a  short,  distance, 
will  intersect  at  the  poles  if  indefinitely  pn^onged ; 
and  that,  if  meeting  from  a  quadrants  distance,  they 
will  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  will  be  ishown 
in  another  place>  that  the  directions  of  strata^  even 
for  small  spaces,  do  pot  always  regnlate  those  of 
mountainous  ridges ;  although  diere  is  unquestion* 
ably,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  great  consistency 
in  the  elevations,  and  consequent  bearings,  of  the 
stratified  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  consistent  parallelism,  sBmi'*. 
larity,  or  direction,  of  extended  elevations,  we  have 
Saussure's  authority  for  the  great  irr^ukrity  of  the 
Alps,  and  Ramond's  for  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Cordillera  of  Mexico  is  an  elevated  fdatform,  never 
less  than  5000  or  jSOOO  feet  in  height;  neariy  pamllel 
to  the  western  ocean,  and-  tbe  h^her  summits  are 
irregularly  placed  upon  it.  In  India^  the  Ghapts 
flank  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,'  •  and  their 
summit  is  an  irregular  platform.  The  high!  ridge  of 
Peru  is  not  a  chain,  :nor  doesit  even  reseimblethaitcif 
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MexioQ ;  since  the  ekvated  anmmits  form  its  create 
and  it  is  intersected  by  deep  transverse  vallies.  The 
^o^wegtan  mountains^  in  the  same  manner,  have  a 
northedy  direction.  Thus  there  are  exceptions  sat& 
6e&Ata  prove  that  the  extension  of  mountain  diaina 
from  N.  £»  to  S*  W.  is  imaginary.  Bat  to  examine 
th0  real  directions  of  all  the  ridges  and  elevations  of 
lite  globe,  is  the  bosiness  of  physical  geography. 
It  1$  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  stele  the  ex^ 
0(|>tioQS,  that  no  f i^aoioiis  geological  condnsioiia  may 
be  dr^^an.firom  an  iddal  and  tmivetsal  direction.  And 
when  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  Pyreneea/  the  diveotioa* 
of  die  ^sitr&ta  is  £.  S.  £.,  in  Sir^deo.  and  Finkuid  S. 
£Vn4.$.&W^,  in  Scotland  S.  W.  mid  &  &  W^  in 
I^ttxide;  S.  JEL/  and  in  the  Alicigaay  S,  W,,  it  will  not 
l)e  n^Kxaasavy  to  produoe  a  greater  approximation  of 
exatep^ 

:  Widi  respect  to  th^  particular  distribntion  of  the 
sttbordinate  parts  of  any  group  of  mountaiiys,  whether 
^Kt^idod  or  otherwise,  it  is  sfubject  to  irregnlanties 
that'  ndn^t.  of  no  mle ;  tbongh  it  has  been  the  sonrce 
of  i  much  trifiing  discussion  and  of  niany  frrKolons 
diatihbtio|ft9?  If  mounti^ins  had  been  fbiaaed  and  dish 
posed  every  where  by  some  invariable  law,  and  again 
acted  qn,  and'  deqioUsheld.  by  wlher .  invariable  lavs, 
swdi:  enqtijaiiejEi  might  cliEiim  the  merit  attached  tQ  t\m 
itpffestigattitmi  tt^  tmik^  ^nd:  lead  to  eventnal  ntitity*. 
hiWM  alsMst; isopevflncois  to  saiy  ithat  :neftl^  these 

is  lb^  f^titi ;' Tfaf  y:  consist  o£/v£uxio(Ra  roiblts,  of  unequal 
<jniattiie|s,  nnequ^  iwms^  and  iwequal  dbtrihiiitioo ; 
and  iJbegphauvie  bee^  acted  dnijoii^to:  1^  lost  their 
Ofiginal  forms,  by  causes  which,  in  Jbbe  ordiuary  ac-r 
ceptbtibaof  the  tenrn^  have  been  vegidated.  by  chaace* 
That  hn.  inceg^ukr  comndal  iBfonntoia  riii&g  firom  a 
ptfatki,  sUniU  possess  a  iasinmit ;  higher  tibaa  all  the 
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surrounding  cmes  which  form  its  sides^  is  a  mere  re- 
petition of  the  proposition  itself ;  and  that,  among 
many  eminences^  one  or  more  should  be  higher  than 
the  others,  is  an  arrangemrat  that  might  be  expected. 
If  rivers  nm  down  the  sides  of  a  lengthened  declivity 
they  simst  in  time  prodnce  ridges  at  anglesi  to  its 
course! ;  and  wfaene  tiiese  rivers  diemselves  bend  at 
an^es,  theur  boundariea  mutt  correspond^  or  a  salient 
angle  must  be  opposed  to  a  re-entering  one.  These 
am  truisms 'wbldi  add  nothing  to  knowledge ;  and  the 
diseuflsion  of  ihem  may  be  left  to  tlibsein  whose  ej^es 
ttoy  posseasfestitnatioii^ 

As  the  direction  of  momstata  ri^es  has  been  said 
to  beas  a-  i^ertain  constant  relaftion  to  the  meridiiiti^  so 
it.faeis  beeip  ass^ked  that  t&e  steepest  dkoMvi^m  ^stui 
precifiices'sl^ajs  tespecftedione  pbintof  the  hoi^^bon.' 
A  pi^dominant  Notth^w^st  dediitity  haa  been  stip^ 
poaed^  &r  esoanpipk^  to  eiiist  in  Sbotk|nd  ;  aiid  ind^ 
those  .who  have  ^foteted  ail  their  mouataaU  dbiatiiif  to 
the  NOrth-^aat,  have  {daced  l^eir  preefpices  to  the 
North-west.  By  oompaiing  tesftimoniea,  the  stttte  of 
the  facts  will  soon  appear ;  and  it  will  then  be  time 
eiM>ugh  to  dbew  what,  from  geological  convideraiidns, 
they  ought  to  be- 

Bergman  first  appeals  to  have  reqiarked  tfakt^  iii 
Notth  rii%e%  the  western  declivity  w^  steepest^  and 
in  east  ones  the  southern;  but,  in  quoting  hJsessam- 
ples^  be  baa  overlooked  the  exceptions,  llie  obai^- 
vationis  of  BuflTon^  De  Ln  Metherie,  and  others^  rent 
oa  similar  grounds ;  and^  according  to  Forster^  the 
south  and  south  east  sidea  are  the  steepest.  In  dbe 
Crhnea^  in  the  iiartz,  in  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Saxony  from  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Carpathians, 
theaontl^m  deciivity  is  .the  most  rapid ;  asiis-also  the 
case  in  Guiana,  according  to  Condamine.    The  chain 
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that  separates  Norway  from  Sweden  is  steepest  on  its 
western  side;  as  are  the  chains  of  the  Onral,  the 
Ghauts^  the  Cordillera^  and  the  moantains  of  Syria* 
The  mountains  of  Kamtscfaatka  are^  on  the  contrary, 
said  by  Pallas  to  be  steep^t  on  the  eastern  sides ; 
while  those  which  separate  Silesia  from  Bohemia,  die 
Meissner  in  Hessia^  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
Caucasus,  are  described  as  being  most  abrupt  in 
tli^irr  northern  declivities.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no: 
pr^dpmintiot.  tendency  to.  be  traoed:  any  whece-; 
although  the  cause  from  which  such  tendencies  do«^ 
actually  arise,  exists  in  that  country.    ' 

Siicb  are  the  facts  ;  and  on  examining  the  canses, 
this:  irregularity  is  justified.  It  would  recjnire  fmiri 
arrai^ements  to  render  an  uniyersally  prevalent  decli* 
vi^y  true  $  and  neiither  of  these  exists.  The  ridges 
Ought  t6  have  i  a  predominant  direction,  that  direction 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  strata,  the  dips  of 
these  strata  should  be  always  to  the  same  point  of  the 
horizon^  and  all  mountains  should  consist  of  stratified 
rocks. 

It  is  only  requisite  to  determine  the  inclination  of 
the  strata  in  stratified  mountains,   and  their  greatest 
decliyities'will  appear.      It  is  necessarily  found  at  the 
side:of  the  .elevated  edges  ;  as,  on  this  quarter,  they, 
are  most : subject  to   disihtegratibn.      There  cminot' 
therefore  be  a  predominant  declivity,   either  in  ther 
cas^  pjf  horizouital  or  vertical  strata,    or  where  the- 
direction  of  the.  strata  crosses  the  line  of  the  ridge;  as 
it  does  in  some  cases.     It  could  not  be  found  univer- 
sally in  one  quarter  of  the  horizon,   unless  all  chains 
had  the  same  direction  and  all  strata  the  same  incli- : 
nation ;  :n6r  could  it  even  bear  a  reispect  to  the  direc- 
tions )of  individual  ridges,  unless  the  inclination  of 
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their  Strata  was^  m  all,  analogous.  And  lastly,  as 
granite  and  trap  are  not  stratified,  they  can  be  sub- 
ject to  no  laws  ;  so  that  their  precipitous  sides  must 
be  determined  by  a  variety  of  incidental  causes. 

Biit  some  causes  of  great  moment  having  been  as- 
^gned  by  great  names,  for  £acts  which  seem  to  have 
no  existence,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  them,  lest  this 
subject  should  appear  to  have  been  treated  too  lightly. 
Forsfer  and  PaUas  have  expkined  the  imaginary  ge- 
neral  declivity  of  mountains,  by  a  system  of  cuirents 
flowing  in  that  direction ;    and  Rirwan,  finding  two 
declivities  to  contend,  with,  has  been  compelled  to  in- 
vent two  diluvian  torrents.     It  is  admitted  that  there 
may  be  more  alluvium  or  soil  on  one  declivity  of  a 
mountain  than  another,  and  that  this  may  be  a  general 
feature  in  particular  districts,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  some 
part  of  Scotland.  But  all  which  this  naked  facts  proves 
is,  that  the  alluvial  soil  finds  an  easier  resting  place  on 
the  gentlest  declivities,  or  that  it  accumulates   in 
greatest   quantity  at  the  foot  of  the  steepest.     It  is 
merely  a  collateral  and  necessary  effect  of  the  forms  of 
hills ;    and  whatever  some  examples  may  prove  re- 
specting great  and  general  currents  of  water,  there  ip 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  their  power  to  demolish 
mountains.  Of  those  currents  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  surface,  we  must  ^eek  for  the  proofs  in  other 
facta  than  the  precipitous  faces  of  mountains. 
.  It  has  been  often  remarked^  that  the  highest  moon^ 
tains  lie  in  the  lower  latitudes^  and  that  as  we  leave 
the  equator,  the  elevations  diminish.   But  this  remaik 
is  not  sufficiently  free  of  exceptions  to  serve  any  usdFul 
purpose ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  in  any  respect  con- 
nected with  those  peculiarities  with  regard  to  motion 
or  general  figure,  by  which  the  equatorial  are  distin- 
guished from  the  polar  regions.     But  it  is  useless  to 
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pursue  questions  of  this  uatarei  whidi  at  present  seem 
to  lead  to  no  useful  geological  results^  but  whidi  iuaj 
be  recorded  with  propriety  among  ihe  independent 
facts  that  belong  to  physical  geography. 

The  term  mountain  is  of  very  yague  signification ; 
and,  however  generally  limited  to  a  certain  scale  of 
altitude,  that  scale  is  rather  regulated  by  comparison 
than  by  a  fixed  rule.  The  hills  of  Tweedale  would  ex- 
cite  far  different  sensations  in  the  plains  of  Poland, 
aod  at  the  foot  of  iBtna ;  and,  to  the  sfa^ihrads  of 
the  Valais,  the  elevations  of  Gogmagog  would  be  in^ 
visible.  Of  a  conventional  and  vanaUe  term,  no  dtA^ 
ukion  can  be  given ;  nor  is  it  required. 

'Hie  euddto  ascent  of  a  very  high  mountain  from  a 
{^lain  is  rs4re ;  wid^  except  in  the  caae  of  some  of  the 
volcanic  mbuntains,  it  is  scarcely  knowiL  As  moan* 
tains  gradually  descend  in  altitude  they  become  hills ; 
and  thus  it  is  also  a  necessary  consequence,  that  hilla 
formed  of  elevatiotts  gradually  diminishing,  should  in- 
tervene between  the  higher  Ismds  and  the  plains.  The 
arrangemeiits  of  such  hills  widi  respect  to  the  higher 
mountains  which  they  aoccmipany,  is  pairtly  regulated 
hy  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  the  position  of  the 
strata,  and  partly  by  the  water  courses  which  have  fur- 
rowed them  and  'removed  the  materials  that  once  con- 
neeted  then%  more  intiiaately  together.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  higher  elevations  that  the  asperities  pro- 
duced by  nidied  and  pjrottuding  rochs  are  found. 
The  eflSacta  of  the  atmosphere,  the  power  of  rain  and 
frost,  far  most  active  in  these  elevated  regions,  con- 
spiring with  the  fixroe  of  gravity,  demolish  that  which 
can  find  no  resting  place  cm  the  steep  declivities,  and 
thuisr  leave  naked  and  bare  those  pinnades  and  preci- 
picjes  wbidi,  with  different  viewS|  form  alike  the  study 
of  the  painter  and  the  geologist. 
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Hkace  i^e  Iqw^v  &)fsvatioi)i»  are  nuielj  mwked  by 
consfkntms^  wp^tiQs;  a^Ml,  except  ttnder  p^uliar 
ciii^m8l£9inf:e)l«  <^  <^lMpa$Q  or  d^posore,  or  when  formed 
of  Q^foil  indeitructil^le  rocka,  they  seldoixi  display 
thie  B4twe  Qf  tb^ir  ^tfuetw^  or  contents.  More  QOm- 
moily  diey  are  coveted  witb  that  alluyial  soil  which 
finds  8^  firm  a.  residng  plaoe  on  them ;  and  thus  their 
otttjiaea  are  ?QYi«d(^  aDd  tai9e>  whije  beii^  at  the 
same  time  favourable  1^:  t}m  W^  of  man^  they  are 
c^red  widi  v^etai^oi]u :  If .  ever,  in  the  lower  hilis, 
thietnaked  i:^Q^  it  di^l^y^i.  it  will  be  fpund  at  those 
plflfcea  whQr0\^/ elevated  judges  of  the  strat^  lie^  and 
whieiie.  the  geol^gtst  findu^  if  with  dignity  yet  most 
seourcdy^  th^e  ipdieal^op^  j^f  the  ipt/e^-nal  structure  of 
a  eonbtry  w^fcb  ar^  of  |o  mvfih  eawer  accesa  in  nrore 
eUvatiedn^gierixs. 

'  It  ia  scarcely  nee«*ii*?5f;  tp  ^w,  that  between  the 
spiry  a»d  rugged  mopm^a^  and  the  fiat  vacant  pJain^ 
every  degree  of  altito^  and  ev^?y  ft>rm  of  u^duiatix^g 
surface  may  exist.  But  even  plains  a^^e  spmetimes 
considerably  elevated  above  the  sea;  although  it  is 
more  usual  to  find  them  at  low  levels.  In  extent^ 
they  v*ry  feom  th^  ^«orfno^#  tracts. of  Asiatic  Rvwpia 
ajud  *\m  aaady  ;de8iwte .  oif  Afriq^^  ^  the  iwro\^qs.t 
lirtirtS:Qf  thasQ;  wMch:  drt verbify  the  uflidtdating  landsj 
c^  S^land^  J#  ^^t^  j»ate»fie9,:  ^heir  fornpiSf  depend 
oskUm  hoiw««tri  wevfftpofitjpBP  of  the  strata  on 
yifhkk  they  Ue^;  but,  i*  sianya  tfe^y  are  the  produce  of. 
alluvial  deposits,  resulting  from  the  joint  action  of  the 
s&A  aod  ri^fj^cs. 

Every  interval  hetween  two.  hiUs  forms  a  valley } 
and  thus,  the  extent,  the  iS^rm^y  the  dispositions,  and 
the  dppths  of  vidlie%  ai:e  ;cai|^t«(rpa^s  of  th^  cor- 
responding drcumstaAAes  in  the  elevated  lands  by 
whkh  they  are  determined  and  boi^oded.    In  the  mo^t 
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abrupt  moiintaiiioas  regions,  the  vallies  are  conse- 
quently deep,  with  steep  sides,  often  precipitous  or 
rocky.  In  diese  cases,  they  are  frequently  also  yery 
narrow ;  the  opposite  sides  meeting  below,  without  ao 
intervening  flat ;  and  forming  that  variety  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Scottish  term  glen.  If  the  bottom  has 
an  uniform  declivity,  the  valley  then  give  passage  to  a 
permanent  stream  or  occasional  torrents ;  if  curved,  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  mountain  lake. 

Where  the  declivity  of  the  bottom  of  such  a  valley 
is  gentle,  and  especially  where  the  breadth  is  cont^ 
derable,  alluvial  matters  in  time  accumulate  oa  the 
lower  parts,  and  thus  a  plain  is  formed  within  it; 
producing  that  peculiar  variety  of  shi^e  distinguished 
by  the  Scottish  term  Strath.  Lastly,  in  lands  of  lower 
undulation,  the  valley  expands  until  its  peculiarity  is 
at  length  lost  in  the  gently  undulating  plain.  It  will 
be  a  subject  for  future  inquiry,  how  for  the  forms  or 
the  existence  of  vallies  have  been  the  consequence  of 
the  action  of  rivers. 

Of  Springs,  Rivers,  and  Lakes. 

The  nature  and  existence  of  Springs,  as  forming 
the  origin  of  rivets,  is  one  of  those  circumstances  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  earth  which  is  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  Geology.  But  it 
is  a  very  obscure  subject,  and  one  respecting  which 
we  can,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  form  a  rational 
conjecture. 

It  is  a  common  remark  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
that  springs  abound  most  in  mountainous  countries, 
and  that  they  break  out  at  the  feet  of  the  declivities. 
This  assertion  is  far  from  being  generally  true ;  parti* 
cularly  if  we  include  those  which,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  or  declivity  of  the  surface,  are  unable  to  reach 
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it,  but  which  are  fonnd  in  penetrating  some  particnlar 
stratum,  giving  rise  to  the  wells  commonly  used  for 
procuring  water  in  countries  of  low  elevation. 
Throughout  the  whole  mountainous  range  of  Scot- 
land, springs  are  rare,  nor  does  any  one  of  great  mag- 
nitnde  exist ;  all  the  great  rivers  of  that  country  being 
collected  originally  from  those  superficial  mountain 
torrents  that  proceed  from  the  hourly  rains  which  fall 
on  their  innumerable  elevated  sources.  In  the  com- 
paratively low  lands  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  they 
abound ;  while  those  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers 
of  that  country,  are  testimonies  of  the  size  and  power 
with  which  they  break  forth,  far  from  the  declivities 
of  mountains. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  observation  that,  where 
they  do  abound,  they  will  be  found  to  regard  the  in- 
clinations  of  the  strata ;  breaking  out  at  the  foot  of 
that  declivity  which  is  formed  by  the  dip.  Thus  well- 
diggers  are  directed  in  their  search  ;  as  they  also  are 
by  observations  on  the  rocks  or  substances,  of  which 
the  several  strata  are  formed.  In  this  case,  the  water 
finds  its  way,  chiefly,  between  two  strata,  of  which 
the  lower  is  impermeable  to  it.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked that  some  particular  rocks  aliound  in  springs, 
.while,  in  others,  they  are  rare  o^^  wanting ;  and  this, 
it  will  shortly  be  seen,  depends  chiefly  on  the  dispo- 
jsition  or  existence  of  fissures.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  were  common  in  the  trap  rocks ;  but,  in  Scot- 
land, that  rule  does  not  hold  good.  Thus  also,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Gneiss  of  Scotland,  springs  are 
scarcely  known ;  whereas,  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
in  the  same  rock,  they  burst  forth  in  a  thousand 
places;  .  Such  assertions  must  be  added  to  the  endless 
examples  of  fallacioui?  generalization.  Throughout 
aur  own  island/ it  may  be  jQbs^ryed,  that  th^y  ar^nqj: 
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in  the  sea.  Lakes  are^  in  some  instances,  ibe  imme* 
diate  sources  of  rivers,  but  rather  in  a  geographical 
than  a  physical  sense ;  as  they  are  themselves  fed  by 
streams,  and  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  basins 
interposed  in  their  courses.  It  is  not  in  Loch  Tay 
that  we  must  seek  the  source  of  that  river,  but  in  the 
innumerable  streams  which  contribute  to  swell  the 
Lyon  and  the  Tumel,  the  Isla,  the  Garry,  the  Lochy, 
the  Dochart,  and  the  Almond. 

As  rivers  which  are  fed  either  by  snow  or  rain  vary 
irregularly  in  summer  and  winter,  so  those  that  are 
much  indebted  to  snows,  as  the  Wolga,  are  fullest  in 
the  early  heats  of  May  and  June.  From  the  same 
causes,  many  mountain  streams  in  Peru  and  Chili, 
flow  only  in  the  day.  A  due  to  discover  the  origin  of 
rivers  whose  sources  are  unknown,  is  thus  sometimes 
offered,  by  considering  the  places  and  tj^nes  of  perio* 
dical  rains  or  summer  thaws,  and  by  comparing  these 
with  the  increase  of  their  waters.  This^  4i|)Beies  of 
reasoning  has  often  been  applied  to  the  questions,  yet 
obscure,  which  concern  the  origin  and  courses  of  the 
Niger  and  the  Nile.  From  these  periodical  rains  or 
thaws,  arise  the  inundations  which  are  the  sources  of 
fertility  to  Egypt,  and  which. are  conspicuous  in  the 
Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Plata,  and  many  other  rivers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  direction  of  rivers  is  necessarily  regulated  by 
the  form  and  elevation  of  the  lands  whence  they  arise 
and  through  which  they  flow ;  and,  as  far  as  particular 
tracts  are  concerned,  the  division  of  streams  to  oppo- 
site directions,  points  to  the  highest  level!  The  par- 
ticular history  of  these  courses  is  often  interesting,  but- 
would  lead  beyond  the  bounds  to  which  the  present 
sketch  must  be  limited.  Theietigth  of  the  courses  of 
*)me  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  world  is  very  great} 
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and,  among  these,  the  great  rivers  of  America  are 
conspicuous.  The  course  of  the  Ganges  is  estimated 
at  2000  miles,  that  of  the  Nile  at  2400;  but  the 
.  Orellana  is  said  to  run  5000  miles  before  it  reaches 
the  sea.  Among  the  larger  rivers  of  the  earth,  may 
also  be  enumerated  the  Oby,  the  Jenissei,  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  the  Lena,  the 
Amoor,  and  the  Hoanho  of  China.  The  breadth  of 
some  of  these  is  no  les«  extraordinary  than  their 
length ;  the  Orellana  being  sixty  miles  broad  at  its 
exit,  and  the  Plata  ninety;  the  mass  of  water  which 
they  bring  down  freshening  the  ocean  to  great  dis- 
tances firom  their  aestuaries. 

The  aestuaries  of  rivers  vary  according  to  the  form 
of  the  land  which  they  last  quit ;  and,  in  the  larger, 
are  regulated  by  their  own  actions.  It  is  only  in 
rapid  declivities  in  general,  or  where  they  have  made 
more  deep  sections  in  the  land,  that  they  open  by  one 
mouth.  When  they  deposit  much  sand  and  mud, 
they  not  only  form  various  openings,  but  these  are 
subject  to  changes,  both  in  number  and  position ;  cir- 
cumstances which  often  render  their  entrances  difficult 
and  dangerous.  Thus  the  Danube  opens  into  the 
£uxine  by  seven  mouths;  while  the  Wolga  termi- 
nates by  not  less  than  seventy.  Of  changes  of  this 
nature,  the  Nile  is  an  example ;  as  it  is  recorded  by 
antient  writers  to  have  once  entered  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Canopic  branch  alone ;  whereas  it  now  opens 
by  seven  distinct  aestuaries. 

All  rivers  do  not  however  terminate  in  the  sea;  but 
many  are  lost  in  lakes,  as  in  the  Caspian  and  the  Dead 
sea,  whence  no  corresponding  streams  find  an  exit. 
Some  vanish  in  marshes  or  sands,  an  instance  of  which 
has  lately  been  thought  to  be  discovered  in  New  South 
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Wales;  and  this  has  been  imagined  to  form  also  the 
termination  of  the  Niger.  In  a  few  instances^  small 
rivers  are  found  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  disaj^ar; 
while,  in  others,  after  a  subterranean  course,  they  rise 
again.  The  action  of  rivers  in  changing  or  in- 
fluencing the  forms  of  the  land,  will  be  considered  in 
another  chapter. 

The  description  of  valleys  has  already  explained  the 
origin  of  lakes,  which  must  necessarily  exist  where- 
ever  the  middle  of  such  a  valley  is  considerably  lower 
than  its  lowest  extremity.  Thus  they  are  necessarily 
most ,  frequent  in  mountainous  countries ;  although 
very  extensive  collections  of  water  of  this  nature  are 
also  found  in  plains.  They  may  of  course  exist  at 
any  elevation  above  the  sea ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases, 
of  which  Loch  Ness  is  an  example,  their  beds  are  even 
depressed  below  its  level. 

In  general,  lakes  both  receive  and  emit  a  river, 
being  depressions  in  the  course  of  its  stream  ;  or  ebe, 
receiving  many  streams,  they  emit  only  one.  The 
most  conspicuous  lakes  of  this  nature  in  £urope  are 
that  of  Geneva,  traversed  by  the  Rhone  at  an  elevation 
of  1134  feet  above  the  sea,  that  of  Lucern,  at  1392, 
traversed  by  the  Reuss,  that  of  Constance,  at  1089, 
giving  passage  to  the  Rhine,  those  of  Brientz,  Thun, 
Zurich^  and  the  lakes  Como,  Garda,  and  Maggiore  in 
Italy.  In  America,  a  whole  chain,  consisting  of  the 
Lakes  Superior,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  is  traversed 
by  the  Saint  Lawrence;  and,  in  our  island,  this  is  the 
character  of  all  which  are  in  any  way  remarkable  for 
their  extent. 

In  a  few  instances,  lakes  receive  rivers  without 
emitting  any ;  and,  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  C/ispian,  just  noticed,  into  which  the  Wolga  aAd 
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the  Ural  flow^  and  the  Dead  sea :  and^  in  all  of  them, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  waste  by  evaporation  is 
equivalent  to  the  average  supply  of  water. 

Some  lakes  of  less  importance  are  found  to  emit 
rivers  without  previcrusly*  receiving  any.  The  Seliger 
lake  is  the  source  of  the  Wolga ;  and  the  Hoanho  and 
Kiam  of  China,  are  said  to  arise  from  similar  sources. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  many  of  the  examples 
quoted  by  geographical  writers,  are  the  receptacles  of 
insignificant  alpine  rills,  like  Loch  Spey  in  our  own 
island. 

The  last  modification  of  lakes  consists  of  those  which 
neither  receive  nor  emit  streams,  such  as  those  of 
Agnano  and  Avemo  in  Italy,  which,  with  some  others 
described  by  authors,  appear  to  have  been  the  cratersr 
6f  volcanoes.  In  such  cases,  we  must  conceive  that 
they  contain  internal  springs  adequate  to  the  supply 
ef  the  mean  evaporation. 

'  Subterranean  pools  and  lakes  have  been  desc^bed 
fey  authors  ;  and,  of  these.  Pen-park  hole^  in  Glou-* 
cestershire,  is  an  example  in  our  oWn  country.  Thes^ 
are  sometimes^  evidently  formed  by  irregularities,  or 
occasional  depressions,  in  the  courses  of  the  subter-* 
ranean  rivers  so  often  found  in  limestone  countries. 
Where  they  are  found  to  exist  in  the  volcanic  regions 
of  America,  supplying,  as  is  supposed,  the  fish  some* 
times  ejected  by  these  volcanoes,  they  probably  occupy 
caverns  of  volcanic  origin. 
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CHAP.  V. 

On  the  general  Outlines,  or  the  picturesque  Characters 

of  Rocks. 

As  IT  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  geologist 
may  derive  essential  assistance  in  his  investigations, 
fram  the  general  features  or  picturesque  characters  of 
rocks,  and  as  some  rapid  and  superficial  travellers 
have  even  ventured  to  describe  tracts  of  country  from 
distant  observations,  made,  often,  in  haste,  and  some- 
times by  means  of  a  telescope,  it  will  not  be  here 
misplaced  to  inquire  what  value  is  due  to  such  ob- 
servations. After  reading  the  few  remarks  that  follow, 
the  student  may  determine  how  far  he  may  avail  him- 
self of  this  assistance,  and  where  a  reliance  on  it  will 
mislead  himself  and  deceive  his  readers*  That  it  may 
serve  many  useful  accessary  purposes,  or  occasionally 
convey  valuable  hints,  is  unquestionable;  but  it  will 
be  seen,  that  without  great  precautions,  it  will  more 
frequently  contribute  to  deceive  than  to  instruct  the 
observer. 

To  profit  by  this  class  of  observations,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  requisite  that  the  geologist  should  possess 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  practice  of  a  landscape 
painter ;  without  which  he  will  be  a  very  imperfect 
judge  of  those  minute  variations  in  the  picturesque 
characters  of  rocks,  or  of  the  tracts  of  land  which 
they  may  form,  that  often  indicate  essential  variations 
in  their  nature  and  disposition.     It  is  next  necessary 
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that  the  observer,  thus  qualified,  should  have  been 
long  practised  in  the  investigation  of  rocks  in  the 
large  masses  in  which  they  occur  in  nature,  in  different 
countries,  and  under  every  variety  of  form  and  dis- 
tribution ;  and  that  he  should,  further,  have  studied 
for  himself  the  picturesque  forms  vi^ith  which  they  are 
usually  associated.  Neither  descriptions  nor  drawings 
can  convey  this  instruction;  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  circumstances  are  therefore  such 
as  to  be  nearly  limited  to  those  who  will  pro- 
bably have  little  occasion  for  them.  To  the  geological- 
student,  this  knowledge  cannot  be  communicated ;  and 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  his  imperfect  attainments 
in  the  science,  to  be  unable  to  turn  this  delicate  and 
precarious  species  of  information  to  use. 

I  need  not  anticipate  the  difficulties  and  the  uncer- 
tainties in  this  class  of  observations,  which  render  a 
reliance  on  it  objectionable  in  a  general  view;  but 
am  at  the  same  time  willing  to  concede,  that  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  and  practised  geologist,  it  may 
often  be  rendered  a  useful  accessary;  fiimishing  va- 
luable hints  respecting  circumstances  which  it  is  unable 
to  determine,  but  which  may  often  direct  the  steps 
and  shorten  the  labour  of  the  observer.  But  to 
render  this  proceeding  really  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  safe,  these  observations  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  particular  countries,  and  must  often  be  limited 
to  very  narrow  districts.  Although  any  particular 
rock  may  be  found  to  present  various  picturesque  aspects 
in  different  countries  or  distant  tracts,  it  is  occasionally 
sufficiently  consistent,  in  one  place,  to  enable  the  geo- 
logist to  extend,  by  his  eye  or  his  telescope,  those  ob- 
servations which  he  has  elsewhere  made  by  his  ham- 
mer and  his  hand.     Yet  he  will,  in  the  following 
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remarksi  find  abundant  reasons  for  not  trusting  fortker 
to  that  aid  than  is  absolutely  indispensable:  ^d^  to 
the  student  in  geology,  no  safer  role  can  be  given, 
than  that  he  can  be  certain  of  nothing  which  he  has 
not  touched.  His  eye  may  deceive  him,  but  he  wiU 
never  be  misled  by  his  hammer. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  granite  occupies  the 
highest  parts  of  a  country,  and  that  it  produces  thpse 
pinnacled  and  serrated  summits  ^o  well  kixowQ  tp  ^hoslz^ 
who  have  visited  the  Alps,  or  have,  in  our  owti  coun- 
try, seen  the  mountains  of  Arran.  Yet  a  geologisi 
who  shall  trust  to  this  feature  as  characteristic  of  gva« 
vite,  will  be  deceived  *  much  oftener  than  he  i^itt 
fi>rm  a  correct  judgment;  as  that  rock  presents  ^ye^j^ 
variety  of  outline,  -  and  as  many  others  assume .  th^ 
spiry  and  sei'rated  form.  The  mountains  about  Loch 
EtivB  in  Scotland,  are  characterized  hf  the  sitnille 
coQical  outline,  which  is  particularly  marked  iii 
Cru^chan ;  and  they  aire  unvaried  by  a  single  serratura 
or  pinnacle.  'The  extensive  ridge  which  surround^ 
the  sources  of  the  Dee,  forming  the  loftiest  tract  of 
mountain  land  in  Britain,  presents  a  series  pf .  heavy, 
rounded^  elevations ;  on  which,  if  we  except  a  few  of 
the  cairns,  that  are  scattered  over  Ben  Avoti  and 
others  of  the  group,  not  an  irregularity  enhts  to 
indicate  th^  nature  of  the  rock,  which  is  never- 
theless a  cpntinupu^.  ma^s  of  granite.  In  Cornwall, 
in  Gallow:ay,  a^nd  in  Sutherland,  it  offers  the  same  un- 
mteresting  aspect;  while,  in  many  parts  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, it  occupies  the  lowest  grounds,  presenting  large 
tracts  of  a  surface  ia3  level  sk,i  that  which  has  b^en 
supposed  to  characterise  districts  of  secondary  rocks. 

Thus  the  observer  who  may  be  so  far  induced  to 
trust  to  the  serrated  and  spiry  outline,  as  to  exclude 
from  granite,  or  to  neglect,  those  tracts  which  do  not 
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present  this  feature,  will  deceive  hiiilself  and  impede 
his  own  progress.  He  will  commit  similar  errors  at 
every  step,  i?^  on  the  other  hand^  he  shall  resolve  to 
consider  as  granite^  every  distant  hill  that  is  crowned 
with  pinnacles  and  diversified  by  an  aciite  indented 
outline.  No  eye  can  distinguish  between  the  serra* 
tures  of  the  Arran  mountains  and  those  of  the  Cuch-- 
uUiQ  hills,  although  the  former  consist  of  granite  and 
the  latter  of  Hypersthene  rock,  /rhe  gneiss  of  Harris 
olten  presents  features  exactly  similar;  nor.  wonld 
any  thing  short  of  manual  examination  convince  the 
observer,  that  the  pinnacles  which  rise  along  the  spiry' 
ridges  of  Kea  docb'in  Rossshire  are  formed  of  sand- 
stone. £ven  limestone  is  known  to  be  occasionally 
di^MDsed  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  innumerable 
spires  of  Montserrat  in  Spain  are  the  produce  of  a 
conglomerate  rock. 

fiv^Q  in  the  more  minute  features,  granite  cannot  al- 
ways be  distinguished  from  other  i*ocks,  although  under 
liie  very  grasp  of  the  observer ;  ^f^  confiding  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  eye,  and  relying  on  his  own  imagin<)d 
experience,  he  shall  trust  to  that  alone.  In  a  diousand 
places  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  external  forms  of  the 
masses,  the  cairns,  and  the  loose  blocks  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  the. geologist,  who  is 
even  long  experienced  in  that  country^  may  traverse 
them  and  examine  them  in  every  direction,  and  still 
remain  unsatisfied  tilt  he  has  brought  them  to  the 
test  of  his  hammer.  The  very  cairns  of  granite,  the 
piles  of  prismatic  or  rounded  blocks,  are  mimicked 
by  sandstone  so  as  to  deceive  the  finest  eye,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Western  coast  of  Scotland;  as  its  huge 
curved  continuous  beds  are  by  the  Hypersthene  rock 
of  the  CuchuUki,  and  by  the  greenstone  of  the  Cor-* 
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ttorphin  hills.  But  I  need  not  accumulate  more  ex^ 
amples  in  this  rock:  enough  have  been  adduced  to 
show  that  no  combination  of  the  experience  of  the 
most  practised  geologist  with  that  accurate  eye  for 
form  and  character  which  distinguishes  the  painter^ 
will  exempt  the  observer  from  the  duty  of  a  careful 
manual  examination  where  granite  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  so  often  said  that  the  trap  rocks  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  scalar  outline  from  which  their  Swedish 
name,  now  adopted  by  us,  has  been  derived,  that  it  i» 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  geological  student,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  That  outline 
does  unquestionably  occur  ;  but  it  is  limited  to  those 
examples  where  these  rocks  exist  in  the  form  of  beds, 
either  horizontal  or  nearly  so ;  as  in  the  little  Cum* 
bray,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sky,  of  Mull,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  islands.  But  as  this  peculiar  outline  i» 
produced  by  the  successive  and  unequal  loss  of  por- 
tions of  such  beds,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  occur 
in  any  stratified  rock  disposed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
provided  its  fracture  is  in  a  direction  nearly  vertical  to 
the  strata*  It  will  therefore  probably  be  found  in 
horizontal  sandstones ;  although  at  this  moment  no 
very  well  marked  instance  occurs  to  my  recollection* 
But  a  thousand  instances  may  be  quoted,  where  the 
trap  rocks  deviate  from  this  outline ;  while  the  several 
picturesque  characters  which  they  exhibit  are  so  infi-^ 
nitely  varied,  that  no  experience  and  no  eye,  are 
capable  of  pronouncing  on  their  nature  from  a  distant 
view.  The  marked  granitic  character  of  the  Hyper- 
sthene  rock  of  Sky  was  already  noticed;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  syenites,  porphyries,  and  claystones, 
which  form  the  interior  hills  of  that  island,  they  are 
undistinguishable  from  the  granite  which  constitutes 
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the  mountains  of  upper  Lorn.  In  Fife  and  in 
Perthshire,  in  the  ridges  of  the  Ochils  and  the  Sidlaw^ 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  the  place  of  any 
one  trap  rock,  from  the  outline  or  general  aspect 
of  the  ground.  Yet  the  differences  of  the  superin-^ 
cumbent  and  subjacent  rocks  can  not  well  be  greater ; 
as  the  latter  consist  of  argillaceous  schist,  of  the 
lowest  red  sandstone,  of  the  lowest  secondary  lime- 
stone, and  of  the  coal  series.  Every  possible  variety 
of  outline,  conical,  undulating,  or  flat,  will  be  found, 
somewhere  or  other,  attending  the  trap  rocks  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  will,  be  a  fortunate  geologist  who  is  not 
obliged  to  surround,  and  almost  handle,  every  mass 
of  these  rocks,  before  he  can  determine  their  nature 
or  assign  their  limits.  The  formidable  cliffs  of  Saint 
Kilda  present  a  diversity  of  characters  and  aspects 
differing  from  those  of  any  other  analogous  rocks  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  Sky  alone,  there  may  be  found 
every  variety  of  disposition  and  outline  which  is  dis- 
played in  nature.  Even  the  columnar  form  which 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  basalt,  is  not  limited, 
either  to  that  rock,  or  to  the  greenstones  ;  since  it 
exists  in  the  claystones  of  Mull,  Rum,  and  Arran,  in 
the  Syenite  of  Ailsa,  in  the  pitchstone  of  Egg,  and 
even  in  the  sandstone  of  Dunban 

If  granite  and  the  trap  rocks,  which  have  been  sup-* 
posed  to  possess  such  marked  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures, are  thus  subject  to  variations  in  their  pictu- 
resque and  general  forms,  still  less  is  it  possible  to 
rely  on  this  guide  in  examining  the  various  stratified 
rocks  of  the  primary  and  sex^ondary  classes.  If  in  a 
few  situations,  as  in  CoU,  in  Rona,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Rossshire,  gneiss  may  be  recognised  at  a 
distance  by  the  insulated  and  naked  grey  rocks  every 
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where  protruding  through  the  soil^  in  numerous 
others,  as  in  Perthshire  and  Aberdeenshire,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  granite  which  it  accompa- 
nies, far  less  from  the  micaceous  schist  and  quartz 
rock  with  which  it  is  so  ofl:en  interstratified.  In  itself, 
like  granite,  it  presents  every  possible  form  of  out- 
line ;  sometimes  displaying  broken  precipices  and 
rugged  summits,  at  others,  being  every  where  co- 
vered with  soil,  and  forming  rounded  smooth  hills  or 
flat  and  undulating  low  tracts.  It  is  fruitless  to  pur- 
sue this  inquiry  through  the  remainder  of  the  strata. 
In  micaceous  schist,  in  quartz  rock,  and  in  argilla- 
ceous schist,  the  same  uncertainty  and  confusion  of 
character  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  will  not  foil 
immediately  to  be  perceived  by  those  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  progress,  have  been  induced 
to  trust  to  so  fallacious  a  guide. 

If,  among  the  secondary  strata,  the  limestone  of 
Dovedale  is  distinguished  by  its  pinnacles  and  castel- 
lated forms,  so  is  the  far  different  calcareous  rock  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  sandstone,  called  quader- 
sandstein,  of  the  Germans.  Even  the  same  disposi- 
tion is  found  conspicuously  to  prevail  among  the 
conglomerates  which  belong  to  the  lowest  red  sand- 
stone ;  as  was  already  remarked  in  speaking  of  the 
pinnacled  form  of  granite.  Among  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  other  secondary  strata,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  picturesque  distinctions ;  as  vain  as,  in 
most  cases,  it  would  be  to  try  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  primary  rocks,  when  the  same  general  un- 
dulations are  found  in  both,  and  where  both  are 
equally  covered  with  alluvia  and  soil. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  The 
purpose  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  deprive  the  ex- 
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perienced  geologist  of  the  advantages  which  he  may 
derive  from  a  correct  and  practised  eye ;  since  they 
are  far  from  inconsiderable,  if  the  precautions  incul- 
cated at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  are  regarded. 
Their  object  is  to  caution  the  student  against  that 
confidence  which  is,  too  often,  both  the  result  of 
indolence  and  its  excuse ;  and  to  tncukate  on  him 
the  necessity  of  establishing  habits  of  careful  and 
minute  observation.  An  eye  for  the  physiognomy  of 
a  coiintry  must  be  acquired  by  practice ;  and  it  will 
never  T>e  acquired  by  him  who  shall  attempt  to  find  a 
royal  road  to  that  rugged  eminence  which  has  never 
yet  been  attained  without  patient  study  and  toilsome 
exertion. 
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CHAP.  VL 

On  the  general  Distribution  of  the  Materiak  which 

constitute  the  Earth. 

The  superficial  parts  of  the  earth,  which  are  all  to 
which  we  can  have  access,  whether  by  observation  or 
inference,  are  formed  of  indurated  and  of  loose  ma- 
terials; the  first  constituting  rocks,  and  the  latter 
being  the  various  alluvial  substances  which,  no  les» 
than  the  former,  are  objects  of  geological  investigation.  - 
In  the  following  chapters,  the  various  details,  whether  of 
a  general  or  of  a  particular  nature,  namely,  those  which 
relate  to  the  substances  themselves,  and  those  which  have 
a  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  globe,  the  origin 
of  these  materials,  and  the  various  revolutions  they 
have  undergone,  will  be  considered  in  the  several  points 
of  view  which  may  appear  necessary.  The  object  of 
the  present  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable 
distinctions  among  rocks,  and  of  their  general  distri- 
bution as  constituent  parts  of  the  earth. 

Observation  has  shown  that  rocks  may  be  divided 
into  unstratified  and  stratified:  or  into  those,  of  which 
the  forms  are  irregular,  and  those  which  are  disposed 
in  successive  beds,  maintaining  a  general  parallelism, 
for,  at  least,  certain  spaces.  To  these  must  be  added, 
veins,  which  intersect  all  rocks;  and  those  repositories^ 
of  earthy  and  metallic  minerals  in  a  mixed  or  confused 
state,  which  occupy  similar  situations. 

The  unstratified  rocks  often  form  the  highest  ridge* 
and  summits  of  mountains,  constituting  the  apparent 
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bases  on  which  the  strata  are  placed ;  while,  in  other 
cases,  under  differences  of  constitution  and  in  their 
periods  of  formation,  they  repose  on  the  stratified 
rocks.  In  neither  case  therefore,  are  they  limited 
to  the  higher  grounds;  as  the  positive  altitude  of 
rocks,  or  their  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  with  their  geological 
altitude,  or  with  that  relative  elevation  which  they 
possess  in  the  series.  For  the  same  reason  they  do 
not  invariably  form  mountains,  although  commonly 
occurring  in  mountainous  countries.  Lastly,  they 
form  but  a  small  apparent  part  of  the  visible  surface ; 
whatever  reasons  we  may  have  for  believing  that 
ihey  occupy  a  great  extent  in  the  regions  inaccessible 
to  our  sight  or  operations. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  accessible  surface  of  the  solid 
earth,  is  composed  of  stratified  rocks,  which,  under 
different  modes  of  distribution,  form,  not  only  the 
low  plains,  but  the  elevated  mountains :  being  brought 
into  view  by  their  irregularities  of  position,  and  by 
that  destruction  which  has  so  often  laid  them  bare, 
and  has  generated  the  lower  materials  which,  in  other 
parts,  conceal  them  from  immediate  examination. 

To  their  variety  of  position  is  principally  owing 
that  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  which  it 
swells  into  hills  or  rises  into  mountains;  although 
these  forms  have  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
influenced  and  modified  by  the  actions  which  are 
daily  operating  on  the  surface;  transferring  the  ma- 
terials of  the  elevated  grounds  to  the  plains  and 
valleys  below,  and  burying  many  of  them  beneath  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Geology  has  distinguished  these 
strata,  according  to  their  relative  eeras  of  formation, 
into  primary  and  secondary;  but  each  of  these,  and 
the  latter  in  particular,  involve  subsidiary  distinctions 
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of  great  interest,  which  will  form  especial  objects  of 
discussion  hereafter. 

AlthoQgh  the  forms  of  land  are  connected  with  an4 
dependent  on  the  dispositions  of  strata,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  thpre  is  no  mie,  in 
this  respect,  universally  applicable.  A  few  examples 
will  serve  to  convey  that  general  notion  of  this  sub- 
ject which  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. If  a  series  of  strata  be  perfectly  horizontal,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  land  above  it  will  have 
a  corresponding  level.  If  it  be  slightly  elevated,  it 
must,  unless  it  be  curved,  unavoidably  terminate 
somewhere,  by  fracture  or  discontinuity;  and  the 
surface  will  thus  form  a  low  ridge,  of  which  the  decli- 
vity which  lies  on  the  plane  of  the  stratum,  will  be 
more  gentle  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  abrupt 
edges.  The  continuity  of  that  ridge  being  inter- 
rupted by  other  transverse  fractures,  and  other  ridges 
occurring  in  a  disordered  manner,  there  is  thus  pro- 
duced a  land  of  low  hills,  which  may  ako  be  equally 
generated  by  analogous  irregularities  in  the  forms  and 
dispositions  of  unstratified  rocks. 

If  such  an  elevation  of  a  series  of  strata  be  increased, 
there  is  produced  a  mountain  ridge,  which  may  also 
be  broken  into  detached  points,  so  as  to  form  irregular 
but  continued  chains.  Here  the  planes  of  the  strata  will 
form  declivities  more  or  less  smooth ;  while  thS 
abrupt  edges  will  become  the  precipices  so  common  ill 
mountainous  regions.  Undulations  of  such  strata-, 
which  have  been  here  supposed  straight,  will  generate 
corresponding  irregularities ;  and  thus,  in  low  coimtrie^ 
in  particular,  ^the  inequalities  are  often  produced,  as 
much  by  undulation,  as  by  unequal  elevation  and  frac- 
ture ;   while  thev  are  also   oceasionallv  the  result   of 
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inequalities  of  thickness   in   particular   parts,   or  of 
deficiencies  of  certain  portions  of  some  stratum. 

The  case  above  stated,  of  a  single  uniform  elevation, 
conveys  the  simplest  idea  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  stra- 
tified rocks.  But  ridges  are  sometimes  found,  in  which 
the  direction   of   the    stratification    is   oblique,    not 
parallel.     An  example  of  this  disposition  occurs  in 
our  own  country,  in  Bute^  and  may  be  observed  in  many 
other  places.     It  is  conspicuous,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, in  the  great  chain  of  Mexico.     Even  in  these 
cases  however,  where  single  ridges  may  not  follow  the 
direction  of  the   strata,  that  direction  maintains  its 
general  bearing ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  although 
unwarrantably  extended  much  further  than  it  will  bear, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  over  very  large 
spaces,   the  strata  hold  a  parallel  direction  according 
to  their  elevated  edges ;    and  that  if  we  take  all  that 
have  been  examined,  there  are  more  tracts  in  which 
that  direction  tends  towards  the  North-east,  than  to 
any  other  point  of  the  compass.     This  is  the  case  in 
Britain ;  and  it  is  particularly  sensible  in  Scotland, 
where  the  heights  of  the  elevations  and  the  facility  of 
access,  render  this  circumstance  easily  examined. 

But  even  where  strata  are  thus  prolonged  on  one 
line  of  elevation,  the  quantity  of  that  elevation  varies 
in  different  places ;  and  thus  numerous  other  irregu- 
larities are  produced  in  the  forms  of  mountain  ridges. 
As,  lastly,  the  elevation  of  strata  may  increase  till 
they  become  vertical,  other  cases  are  produced,  by 
which  the  forms  of  mountains  become  still  fiirther 
modified. 

It  next  happens,  that  instead  of  strata  being  simply 
elevated  in  one  continuous  mass,  they  are  raised  by 
successive  intervals,    forming  stairs,     by  which  the 
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forms  of  mountains  are  also  modi6ed  in  various  ways. 
It  is  also  observed  that,  on  opposite  sides,  they  have 
sometimes  reverse  inclinations  ;  and  thus  a  mountain 
formed  of  stratified  rocks  alone,  may  have  similar 
opposing  sides,  unvaried  by  precipices  or  projecting 
rocks.  Similar  effects  result  from  great  undulations, 
or  curvatures  of  the  strata ;  the  effects  thus  produced 
in  mountains,  being  hence  of  an  analogous  nature  to 
those  which  take  place  in  the  lower  grounds^  but  in 
a  more  extreme  degree.  These  cases  are,  however, 
most  frequent  where  the  central  parts  of  mountains 
or  ridges  are  formed  of  unstratified  rocks ;  against 
which  the  strata  are  sometimes  found  to  repose,  in 
opposite  ways,  and  with  different  inclinations. 

But  all  mountains  are  not  necessarily  generated, 
either  by  the  protuberance  of  unstratified  rocks  or 
the  irregular  elevations  of  stratified  ones.  On  the 
contrary,  many  high  ones,  of  which  Scotland  offers 
#.  ^  examples  on  the  west  coast  of  Rossshire,  are  consti- 
tuted of  strata  nearly  horizontal;  and  their  forms 
must  then  be  attributed  to  that  waste  visible  on  their 
abrupt  sides,  in  consequence  of  which  all  those  por- 
tions have  been  removed^  as  far  as  their  absence  was 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  production  of  the  shapes 
which  they  now  display. 

The  formation  of  valleys,  like  that  of  hills,  depends 
primarily  on  the  elevations  of  the  strata ;  and  the  one 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  original  cause  wanting ; 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that,  during  the  operations 
which  displaced  the  strata  from  their  original  hori^ 
zontal  positions,  every  interval  was  so  filled  up  as  to 
form  a  smooth  and  level  surface.  Much  has  been 
written  on  a  subject  which  appears  too  obvious  to 
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admit  of  any  dispute ;  were  we  even  to  admit  that 
the  unstratified  rocks,  which  every  thing  in  their 
nature  proves  to  have  heen  originally  irregular,  had 
also  once  formed  portions  of  an  universal  level.  The 
original  forms  thus  produced  hy  the  elevations  of  the 
strata  and  the  protrusion  of  the  unstratified  rocks, 
have  indeed  heen  modified  by  the  action  of  running 
waters,  and  often  to  a  great  extent ;  and  thus  only 
can  rivers  be  said  to  have  generated  their  present 
beds  and  the  valleys  through  which  they  now  flow* 
A  very  slender  consideration  of  a  state  of  things  so 
obviously  necessary,  might  have  saved  pages  of  use- 
less, and  often,  of  sufficiently  acrimonious  discussion. 

In  thus  giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  distribution 
of  strata,  and  of  their  different  elevations  and  posi- 
tions, as  influencing  the  forms  of  land,  it  is  yet  neces* 
sary  to  remark,  that  these,  hitherto  distinguished  into 
antient  and  recent,  or  primary  and  secondary,  are,  in 
some  parts  of  the  worlds  followed  by  a  third  set, 
which  have  been  produced  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances.  These,  indeed,  are  distinctly  divisible  into 
two,  arising  from  two  distinct  sources ;  the  one 
having  been  formed  after  the  secondary  strata,  in  the 
basins  of  antient  lakes  and  in  aestuaries,  and  the 
others  elevated  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the 
power  of  volcanoes,  producing  islands  or  portions  oi 
continents. 

Volcanic  products  form  the  last,  and  are  among  the 
most  recent  of  the  rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
though  difiering  nmch  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  being, 
even  now,  formed  under  our  eyes.  These  are,  inva- 
riably, independent  productions,  although  widely 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Veins  formed  of  rock,  are  either  independent,  or 
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connected  with  the  umtradfied  substances ;  aad,  how- 
ever interesting  from  their  origin  and  phenomena^ 
they  ocaipj  but  very  small  spaces,  and  have  no  efiect 
in  modifying  the  general  surface.  They  are  neces- 
sarily  posterior  to  the  rOcks  which  they  intersect ;  and 
thus  a  judgment  can  sometimes  be  formed,  withia 
certain  limits,  of  the  period  at  which  they  were  pro* 
duced^ 

The  last  of  the  hard  or  rocky  materials  of  the  earth, 
consists  of  those  veins,  also  posterior  to  many  of  the 
rocks,  which  are  the  repositories  of  metals,  as  well  as 
of  many  earthy  minerals,  and  which,  from  their  oeco- 
nomical  value,  become  objects  of  great  importance. 

The  loose  materials  of  tbe  earth  are  found  depo- 
sited over  the  surface ;  generally  concealing  the  rocks 
from  view,  but  distributed  in  a  very  unequal  manner 
in  different  places.  Where  they  merely  cover  the 
surfaces  of  the  hills  or  plains,  they  only  modify  the 
fonns  of  those ;  concealing  asperities,  filling  valleys, 
or  oUherating  lakes.  But  diey  ofien  constitute  large 
portions  of  the  surface,  by  themselves ;  limiting  this 
remark,  by  geographical  considerations,  to  the  mean 
level  as  determined  by  the  sea.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
tase  at  the  feet  of  high  or  extensive  tracts  of  mountain 
land ;  and  particularly  where  large  rivers  are  founds 
which,  depositing  the  ruins  they  carry  along,  cause 
the  sea  to  retire,  and  form  extensive  plains.  The 
consideration  of  this  very  interesting  branch  of  Geo- 
logy, beldngs  to  the  history  of  alluvia,  and  to  that  of 
die  dianges  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  daily 
undergoing;  and  it  will  h^eafter  form  a  distinct 
object  of  examination.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extend 
further  a  sketch  which  is  merely  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  work. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  Characters  and  Forms  of  Strata,  and  on 

Stratification. 

A$  THE  stratified  rocks  form  the  far  larger  portion  of 
the  visible  solid  materials  of  the  earth,  we  are  able  the 
more  easiljr  to  satisfy  oprselves  respecting  their  nature 
and  relations^  and  to  determine^  by  actual  observation, 
much  of  that  which,  in  the  case .  of  the  unstratified 
substances;  is  matter  of  inference  from  limited  facts. 
If  there  have  been  geologists  unwilling  to  admit  of  the 
stratification  of  rocks,  there  have  been  others  who 
have  seen  strata  where  they  had  no  existence.  It  is 
the  business  of  science  coldly  to  investigate  truth. 

The  term  stratum,  or  bed,  carries  its  own  definition 
with  it;  its  extent,  according  to  the  prolongation  of 
Its  great  apposing  planes,  being  generally  far  greater 
thmi  its  thickness.  A  repetition  of  such  beds  forms  a 
series  of  strata ;  and  the  term  stratification  implies  the 
mode  of  their  deposition,  to  whatever  cause  that  may 
be  attributed.  Such  masses,  of  analogous  or  similar 
shape,  as  aris  ocicasionally  found  apaong  the  rocks 
di^cribed  in  the  tenth  chapter,  are  however  excluded 
frpm  this  definition.  Th^r  origin  and  forms  are 
attrihtMed,  from  the  evidence  elsewhere  stated,  to  a 
diiferent  cause ;  and  the  mode  of  distinguishing  them 
is  aIso  specified  in  its  proper  place.  The  term  stra- 
tification therefore  implies  a  cause,  as  well  as  a  mode 
of  form  and  disposition ;  and  that  cause  is  assumed, 
or  proved,  to  co4isist  in  a  deposition  frojn  water,  of 
materials  that  have  been  suspended  and  dissplved  in  it. 
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Of  the  Fbrms  of  Strata. 

The  most  perfect  form  of  a  stratum,  is  that  in  which 
the  two  planes  are  accurately  parallel,  but  it  is  the 
tnost  rare.  They  are  more  commonly  inclined  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  so  that  a  bed  terminates  at  length,  in 
one  or  more  directions,  or  in  all,  by  a  thin  edge ; 
while  it  may  also  present  surfaces  so  frequently  and 
unequally  inclined  or  undulated,  as  to  be  of  various 
degrees  of  thickness  throughout. 
I  The  thickness  of  a  stratum  may  vary  from  one  of 
many  yards  to  that  of  paper ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
.the  thinner  cannot  easily  be  very  extensive.  The 
extent  of  surface  which  any  one  may  cover  is  equally 
various :  it  may  amount  to  many  miles ;  but,  in  these 
cases,  it  is  traced  rather  by  comparing  detached  parts, 
flian  by  a  continued  view  of  the  whole.  That  com- 
parison is  made  by  means  of  the  consistent  mineral 
nature  of  all  the  parts,  the  resemblance  of  the  organic 
contents,  Where  these  are  present,  the  correspondence 
and  nature  of  the  other  strata  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  and  the  similarity  of  position  which  they 
possess  towards  the  perpendicular. 

Thus  it  is  anticipated  that  a  stratum  may  be  inclined 
to  the  horizon;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  rarely  quite 
horizontal.  The  deviation  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion constitutes  the  inclination  of  a  stratum  ;  and  the 
true  inclination  is  evidently  the  greatest  angle  which  a 
line  tdken  on  that  plane  forms  with  the  perpendicular ; 
the  dip  implying,  further,  that  point  of  the  compass 
towards  which  it  is  directed.  As,  in  consequence  of 
the  inclination  of  a  stratum,  its  edge  must  somewhere 
appear  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  line 
lias  been  contrived  to  represent  it,  called  the  direction 
of  the  stratum,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
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inclination.  But  the  student  must  not  imagine  that 
the  stratum  has  a  greater  extent  on  this  line  than  on 
the  reverse,  or  is  of  a  long  and  narrow  form :  that  can 
only  be  said  of  its  visible  portion ;  and  a  horizontal 
bed,  having  no  dip,  can  have  no  direction. 

Strata  are  subject  to  the  various  accidents  of  frac- 
ture, displacement,  flexure,  and  contortion;  and  in 
some  very  rare  cases,  they  even  lose  their  regular  forms 
and  become  shapeless  masses. 

The  forms  of  strata  are  far  more  perfect  in  the  more 
recent  than  in  the  antient  series ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
they  are  sometimes  either  so  obscure  or  so  difficult  to 
discover,  that  their  existence  has  been  altogether 
denied*  Hence,  in  some  degree,  has  arisen  a  most 
pernicious  concision  in  geological  descriptions  and 
reasopings,  which  it  has  here  been  attempted  to  re- 
medy by  separating  the  unstratified  rocks  from  them* 
The  cause  of  this  imperfection,  in  the  older  rocks, 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  changes  of  their  positions,  and 
in  the  disturbance  of  their  regularity,  from  flexure  or 
fracture ;  in  the  less  definite  and  frequent  alternations 
of  rocks  of  different  characters  which  they  present ; 
and,  among  the  argillaceous  schists,  from  confounding 
the  schistose  structure  with  the  planes  of  stratification. 

Most  commonly,  a  single  bed  consists  of  only  one 
substance;  but  the  materials  occasionally  differ  in 
size  in  different  parts,  and  that  change  occurs,  either 
laterally,  according  to  the  plane  of  the  stratum,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction,  according  to  its  depth.  Changes 
of  the  absolute  quality  of  the  rock  in  a  stratum,  are 
far  more  rare.  Many  rocks  are  subject  to  be  divided, 
^y  Joints,  at  some  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  stratifi- 
cation ;  and  these  are  often  remarkably  regular,  so  as 
to  separate  the  bed  into  cuboidal  or  other  forms,  of 
considerable  accuracy.     Thus,  in  the  sandstones,  there 
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are  often  produced  subsidiarj  forms  resembling  those 
of  granite ;  and  tfais^  among  other  causes,  has  aided 
in  supporting  the  erroneous  belief  in  the  stratifieation 
of  that  substance.  In  other  cases,  they  confuse  liie 
inexperienced  observer,  b  j  misleading  him  respecting 
the  planes  of  stratification ;  as  happens  partknlarly 
in  the  argillaceous  schists.  In  the  Diallage  rock  of 
Shetland,  the  fissures  are  so  numerous  and  extensire 
as  entirely  to  suppress  the  appearances  of  the  sepR«- 
rating  planes  of  the  strata;  so  that,  in  determining 
the  positions  of  these,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other 
indications,  derived  principally  from  the  more  regular 
adjoining  rocks. 

When,  by  the  repetition  of  beds,  either  of  the  same 
or  of  difierent  substances,  there  are  formed  successions 
or  series  of  strata,  Ae  kncywle^e  nrhich  we  obtain 
of  the  various  rocks,  is  derived  chiefly  from  &at  ob- 
liquity of  position  which  is  fully  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter ;  in  consequence  of  which,  united  to  its  various 
accidents,  every  member  of  a  considerable  series  is  some- 
times brought  into  view,  even  within  a  narrow  space. 
By  a  careful  comparison  of  positions,  the  same  object 
is  effected,  through  many  interruptions,  and  over  dis- 
tricts of  great  extent- 
It  is  som^imes  observed  that  such  a  series  {disserves, 
fbr  a  great  space,  a  Very  accurate  general  paraiielism ; 
the  different  beds  being  parallel  among  themselves. 
But,  very  frequently,  the  whol6  series  is  bounded,  as 
a  single  bed  may  be,  by  inclined  planed ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  gradttally  vanishes  by  extenuation. 
The  other  accidents  of  a  single  stratum  are  abo  true 
of  a  whole  series ;  which  may  thusi  Vary^  by  uiMulation 
or  flexure,  either  in  the  line  of  its  inclination,  cMrin  that 
of  its  direction.  Thus  it  bec6mes  nece&sary  that  obser- 
vations on  these  lines  should  be  regulated  by  a  general 
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average,  and  not  by  measarementt  taken  in  a  single 
place,  which  are  a  frequent  source  of  error. 

The  disappearance  of  strata  which  is  not  the  result 
of  extenuation^  may  arise  from  their  dipping  out  of 
sight  in  a  gradual  manner,  or  from  those  fractures  or 
subsidences  by  which  they  are  entirely  broken  off* 
This  fracture  is,  of  course,  found  at  the  elevated  edge ; 
but  the  strata  are  sometimes  renewed  in  a  new  position 
near  tt,  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence. 

In  a  series  of  beds,  the  same  substances  are  some- 
times repeated  in  succession ;  at  others,  beds  of  dif-^ 
ferent  natures  succeed  in  a  certain  order,  or  in  repeated 
alternations,  more  or  less  numerous  or  regular.  Where 
the  beds  are  similar,  they  are  sometimes  separated  by 
mere  planes,  resemblingfissures ;  but  it  is  more  common 
to  find  some  slight  change  of  texture^  or  some  inter- 
veiling  material,  however  small  in  quantity,  indicating 
the  place  of  separation.  When  the  beds  are  of  dif-* 
ferent  kinds,  the  mode  of  separation  is  generally  very 
distinct;  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  secondary,  it  is 
effected  by  the  accumulation  of  animal  or  vegetable 
remains  in  a  thin  lamina.  The  laminar  disposition  of 
the  beds  themselves  must  be  considered  as^  in  itself  a 
result  of  stratification ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
that  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  concretionary 
structure.  (Chap.xi.) 

Of  the  Positions  and  Relations  of  Strata. 

Consecutive  and  parallel  order  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  process  of  stratification.  But  this  is 
confined  within  certain  limits,  as  noticed  in  the  next 
Chapter  on  the  dispositions  of  strata.  Near  the  unstra- 
tified  rocks  also,  that  order  ceases  ;  or  any  number 
of  the  strata  in  one  series,    may  be  in  contact  with 
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a  rock  of  this  character ;  a  natural  consequence  re« 
suiting  from  the  mode  in  which  these  rocks  were 
formed^  and  often  ver  j  conspicuous  at  the  junctions 
of  the  primary  strata  with  granite. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  strata  cease  to-  be 
consecutive^  without  being  in  all  parts  unconformable 
to  those  on  which  they  lie.  In  the  usual  reversal  of 
position^  the  upper  series  may  be  conceived  to  lie  on 
the  elevated  edges  of  the  inferior  one ;  although,  even 
in  such  cases  as  this,  one  part  of  the  upper  series 
may  be  conformable,  while  the  other  is  reversed,  in 
consequence  of  irregularities  in  the  position  of  the  in* 
ferior  strata,  or  from  the  superior  being  so  deposited 
as,  in  some  places,  to  lie  on  the  edges,  and,  in 
others,  on  the  planes  of  the  inferior  beds.  This  is 
easily  understood.  In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  an 
effect  of  a  contrary  kind  takes  place ;  or  every  stratum 
in  an  upper  series,  touches  a  single  bed  of  the  lower ; 
the  edges  of  the  former  abutting  against  the  planes  of 
the  latten  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  this  may 
happen.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  depo- 
sition of  a  horizontal  series  upon  an  inclined  one, 
and  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  recent  depo- 
sitions of  lakes  that  are  contained  in  cavities  among 
the  usual  primary  oi*  secondary  strata  which  are  so 
rarely  horizontal.  That  is  a  simple  and  intelligible 
case ;  and  it  is  here  also  easy  to  see,  that,  in  another 
part  of  such  a  deposit,  a  very  mixed  and  uncertain 
collision  must  take  place  among  the  edges  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  strata.  In  nature,  this 
happens  on  a  much  greater  scale,  and  is  often  a 
source  of  difficulty  to  geologists  ;  to  whom,  if  impro- 
perly viewed  or  reasoned  on,  it  presents  appearances 
of  disturbance  which  have  never  existed.  It  is  a 
necessary  result  in  those    extensive    deposits  which 
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must  be  considered  of  a  partial  nature,  and  which 
have  been  called  basins  ;  and  the  coal  series,  in  most 
situatioQB,  presents  conspicuous  examples  of  it,  which 
have  often  been  much  misapprehended. 

It  is  a  general  remark,  that  cm  opposite  sides  of  a 
hill  or  of  a  ridge,  even  though  it  should  be  a  moun^ 
tain  of  granite,  the  same  series  of  strata  will  occur 
in  a  corresponding  order:  deposited  on  it  in  two 
places  by  one  general  law,  according  to  some  geo- 
logists, but  being  one  series  separated  by  its  inter- 
position, according  to  the  views  entertained  in  this 
work.  Yet,  in  some  situations,  the  strata  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  ridge  diflPer ;  and  this  may  be  explained 
by  considering  them  as  sq)arate  deposits  that  have 
been  formed  from  different  original  sources  in  dif« 
ferent  cavities  or  basins. 

This  fact,  under  various  modifications,  is  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  contradicts  the  doctrine  of 
universal  formations ;  the  imaginary  nature  of  which 
is  noticed  when  treating  of  the  order  of  succession 
among  strata*  (Chap,  xiv.)  The  wish  to  extend  ana- 
logies is  perhaps  natural  to  the  human  mind ;  and, 
in  this  case  among  others,  it  has  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  in  Geology.  It  thus  becomes  the  object  of  the 
observer,  not  so  much  to  investigate  accurately  and 
describe  carefully  what  is  before  him,  as  to  decide 
whether  a  stratum  belongs  to  this  or  the  other  of 
some  series  which  he  has  made  his  standard  of  com- 
parison. Thus  even  the  accurate  English  geologist 
may  fall  under  the  reproach  which  has  been  pecu*.' 
liarly  bestowed  on  Werner ;  finding  a  Britain  where* 
eve^  the  latter  discovered  a  Saxony.  ^^  Affingit  paral- 
lela  et  correspondentia  et  relativa  quae  non  sunt,''  is 
the  censure  which  Bacon  has  applied  to  philosophers 
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who  thus  exceed  the  limits  of  that  which  can  be  nse- 
fnl  only  when  kept  under  due  restraint. 

Whatever  analc^ies  therefore  may  be  found  all 
over  the  world,  not  only  among  the  natures  of  the 
(Strata,  but  in  their  relative  order  c^  stratifici^on^ 
there  is  no  where  that  resemblance  which  can  autho- 
rize us  in  supposing  that  they  have  either  been  si- 
multaneous or  under  the  influence  of  an  universal 
law.  The  instances  hereafter  quoted  in  the  Chapter 
on  the  actual  successions  of  rocks,  will  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  view.  But  the  resemblances  are  more 
general,  or  rather  the  analogy  is  more  extensive^ 
among  the  most  ancient  strata  than  among  the  more 
recent ;  and  as  we  ascend  in  the  order  of  the  series, 
or  descend  in  the  order  of  time,  the  discrepancies  in- 
crease. This  is  what  might  be  expected,  even  from 
contemplating  the  view  elsewhere  given  of  the  com- 
position of  rocks;  the  more  ancient  appearing  to 
have  been  at  one  time  under  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon power  from  which  the  others  have  been  exempt. 
Thus  we  may  perhaps  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
gneiss,  hornblende  schist,  and  micaceous  schist, 
among  the  lowest  strata ;  although  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  whence  the  original  materials  were  procured, 
may  also  have  been  a  modifying  cause.  But  even 
here,  it  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  the  order  of 
succession  is  only  general,  and  very  far  indeed  from 
being  so  particular  as  it  has  been  imagined. 

The  further  we  examine  upwards,  the  more  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  all  successions  are  analogous, 
and  not  identical ;  though  the  accuracy  of  the  ana- 
logy in  the  order  of  succession,  or  the  extent  covered 
by  some  one  definite  series,  is  extremely  various.  By 
commencing  at  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,     we 
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shall  more  easily  oomprehend  the  trath  of  this  re* 
mark^  lUid  the  probable  cause  in  which  these  di^ 
fereneei^  baTe  originated. 

The  smallest  deposits  which  we  know^  are  those 
formed  in  lakes  and  sestuaries ;  and  if  we  examine 
ihese,  althongh  we  shall  find  that  they  all  contain 
ahemations  or  siKrcessions  of  mud^  shells,  clay,  and 
sand,  yet  we  shall  see  that  there  are  probably  no  two 
in  which  these  amterials  are  deposited  in  tl^  same 
order  or  proportions.  Here  is  a  perfect  analog,  bnt 
no  identity  ;  and  we  can  assign  the  reasons  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  from  knowing  the  varions  nature 
of  the  substances  deposited  in  them  by  the  rivers,  and 
the  unequal  fertility  of  the  organic  beings  which 
they  have  noarbhed.  In  these  deposits  we  find  a 
fair  juaalogy,  becanse  in  thora  we  trace  the  germs  of 
the  rocky  strata. 

The  uppermost  (^  those  deposits  which  are  suffici- 
ently antient  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  rock, 
are  those  known  by  the  name  of  fresh  water  forma- 
tions ;  and  these,  it  is  probable,  have  been  deposited 
in  the  basins  of  smtient  lakes  and  aestuaries.  Among 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  carefully  examined,  we 
also  trace  similar,  analogies,  but  no  identities. 

It  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  these,  down- 
wards in  the  order  of  the  strata,  that  we  find  another 
and  a  very  important  class  ctf  deposits,  namely,  the 
coal  strata.  In  these  also  there  is  a  general  analogy 
throughout ;  but,  in  no  two  do  die  substances  occur 
exacdy  in  ihe  same  proportion  or  order ;  while  we 
can  here  also  assign  the  probable  cause,  by  knowing 
that  they  are  deposits  from  fresh  water,  and  therefore 
probably  formed  in  separate  lakes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  reasoning,  as  its 
object    must   already    be    obvious.    Whatever    seas 
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received  the  materials  that  have  formed  the  diifereot 
secondary  strata,  it  is  phun  that  the  furthest  limit  of 
identity  among  these  strata  thus  deposited  beneath 
it,  will  be  bounded  by  the  extent  of  any  one ;  while, 
in  different  seas,  we  most  expect  different,  although 
analogous,  collections  of  strata.  It  is  not  however 
neccessary  that,  even  in  one  submarine  cavity,  or 
within  the  limits  of  one  sea,  the  strata  should  be  every 
where  identical.  Different  rivers  may  have  entered 
by  different  sestuarie s,  and  the  depositions  from  these 
moat  have  varied  in  diaracter  and  manner,  aocoirding 
to  the  materials  which  they  deposited,  or  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  mountains  in  which  thdr  sources 
lay.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  examining  the 
English  series,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  future 
chapter.  There  is  a  certain  general  order  in  thiU  part 
of  it  which  lies  about  the  coal  strata,  such  as  may 
make  us  conclude  that  it  was  deposited  in  one  period 
of  repose  and  in  one  cavity;  but  if  we  examine  the 
proportions  and  positions  of  the  different  members 
throughout  the  whole  space,  there  are  differences 
which  bespeak  analogous  variations  in  the  deposited 
materials. 

This  is  confirmed  in  another  way,  by  examining 
those  submarine  depositions,  now  within  our  reach, 
which  are  probably  destined  to  form  future  strata, 
and  which  are,  to  all  appearance,  the  copies  of  those 
from  which  the  consolidated  strata  have  originated. 
It  is  so  well  known  to  mariners  that  the  alluvia  which 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  English  Channel  difl^  in 
different  places,  that  these  variations  are  used  as  a 
guide  in  navigating  that  sea.  It  is  by  the  quality  of 
the  soundings,  as  these  may  consist  of  sand,  of  mud, 
of  shells  of  particular  character,  or  of  various  mixtures 
of  those,  that  the  pilot  determines  his  place  when  the 
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darkness  of  night  or  the  haziness  of  the  weather  con- 
ceals the  land  from  his  view. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  many  places,  certain 
strata  of  different  natures  are  usually  associated  in 
groups,  as  they  may  be  termed,  or  that  one  rock  of  a 
remarkable  character  is  interstratified  with  a  minor 
quantity  of  others,  for  a  certain  depth  before  it  finally 
ceases  to  give  way  to  another  equally  conspicuous. 
Thus,  for  example,  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  are 
frequently  found  united,  and  the  latter  in  small  pro- 
portion to  the  former;  and  thus  the  red  marl  sand- 
stone of  England,  contains  beds  of  clay,  shale,  and 
limestone.  These  minor  strata  have  been  called  sub- 
ordinate; a  term,  the  nature  and  abuse  of  which  is  ex- 
amined in  another  place;  and  to  these  associations 
the  very  awkward  name  formation  has  been  applied. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  invention  c3F  this  term 
has  been  of  great  use  to  Greology,  by  generalizing 
certain  observations;  and  it  is  also  imagined  that 
many  ^xxch  formations  are  really  definite  and  constant. 
That  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  will  the  utility  of  the  ex- 
pedient, in  some  cases,  be  questioned.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  scheme  savours  too  much  of  hypo- 
thesis, and  that  it  may  become  a  fertile  source  of  that 
gratuitous  and  unfounded  generalization  against 
which  the  young  geologist  has  already  been  cautioned. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Stratification. 

That  the  strata  could  not  have  been  deposited  from 
solution  in  water,  is  sufficiently  shown  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  here  (Chap,  xii.) 
It  is  to  mechanical  deposition,  in  a  more  or  less  gra- 
dual manner,  and  from  suspension  in  water,  that  we 
must  attribute  their  origin,  as  is  more  fully  shown  in 
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the  same  chapter.  If  any  thing  could  prove  the  gra- 
dual and  mechanical  nature  of  this  process,  it  is  the 
state  and  existence  of  fossil  shells  in  the  calciveous 
strata,  the  successions  of  generations  of  animals  en- 
tangled in  mud,  arising  partly  from  their  own  sources, 
partly  from  extraneous  materials,  and  deposited  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  mechanical  arrangement. 
The  Oyster  banks  of  our  own  times  are  their  copies 
or  types;  and  they  wait  only  for  that  time  and  these 
changes,  by  aid  of  whidb  they  are  destined  to  form 
the  limestones  of  a  future  earth. 

The  preparaticm  of  the  strata  is  a  tedious  process : 
that  it  has  been  the  work  of  incalculable  time,  requires 
no  other  proof  than  that  now  mentioned;  though 
endless  proofs  of  the  same  nature  are  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  strata  themselves,  and  in  the  changes 
now  going  on  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  deposition  of  regular  strata  of  loose  materials 
in  distinct  succession,  may  be  seen  every  day,  in  the 
sections  of  lakes  and  marine  aestuaries.  A  lake  is 
but  the  image  and  model  of  a  sea ;  an  aestuary  is  a  po- 
tion of  the  ocean  itself.  By  whatever  hydrostatic  or 
mechanical  laws,  therefore,  the  process  of  stratification 
has  been  regulated  in  these,  it  must  have  been  similarly 
regulated  in  the  ocean  itself.  It  is  a  problem  in  which 
magnitude  does  not  form  an  element  of  calculation. 
As  far  as  relates  to  a  single  deposit,  even  the  precise 
mode  in  which  the  materials  are  distributed  on  the 
bottom  can  be  defined;  since  it  consists  in  a  com- 
bination of  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  resistance  and 
motion  of  water.  The  diminution  of  the  former 
power,  arising  from  the  different  specific  gravities  of 
the  earths  and  of  water,  added  to  the  minuteness  of 
the  materials,  which  thus  expose  a  large  relative  sur- 
ikcfi  to  the  mechanical  impulse  of  the  water,  permits 
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them  to  be  floiated  beneath  it  to  great  di^ances^  by  a 
sttccession  of  minute  actionfi,  till  tbey  finally  settle 
immoveably  on  the  bottom.  This  very  process  may 
be  witnessed  at  the  mouths  of  great  aestuaries^  as  wdl 
as  in  lakes.  In  the  latter^  as  in  the  former,  the 
motions  of  the  rivers  first  carry  the  materials  forward 
to  certain  distances  proportioned  to  their  power;  and, 
in  the  former,  this  action  is  incessantly  renewed  by 
the  daily  motions  of  the  tides ;  in  both,  by  the  restless 
state  of  the  water.  The  distance  to  which  mud  is  carried 
into  the  ocean  by  the  great  rivers  of  America,  is  very 
great;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  same  phenomena  are 
visible  on  all  sea  coasts ;  while  the  renewal  or  change  of 
place,  in  dqiosits  of  mud  or  sand,  by  the  action  of  the 
tides  and  by  gales  of  wind,  is  familiar  to  every  mariner. 

But  this  operation  is  also  carried  on  in  those 
depths  which  our  eyes  cannot  reach ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  sounding-line.  Were  the  bottom  of  the  sea  not 
covered  with  loose  materials,  soundings  would  every 
where  be  clean  and  rocky;  whereas  mariners  well 
know  that  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  that  it 
eidsts  only  where  elevated  rocks  are  found ;  forms  on 
which  mud  could  not  settle.  That  this  state  of  the 
bottom  occurs  all  over  the  ocean,  we  cannot  prove ; 
as  the  depths  of  soundings  are  limited,  and,  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  seamen,  have  been  held  far  more  so 
than  they  actually  are.  But  no  soundings  have  ever 
yet  been  made  where  mud  and  loose  matters  have  not 
been  found,  although  at  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  laud ;  and  in  the  trials,  in  Baffin  s  Bay,  firag- 
ments  of  limestone  with  calcareous  mud  were  brought 
up  from  depths  of  a  thousand  fathoms. 

Not  only  the  deposition  of  loose  materials,  but  the 
separation  of  different  kinds,  is  produced  by  water. 
In  lakes   and  ^estuaries,    this   is   witnessed  in  the 
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deposits  themselves,  which  present  successions  of 
mud,  of  sand,  and  of  gravel.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  nature  of  this  process ;  since  it  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  comparative  sizes  of 
the  materials,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the 
differences  of  ratio  between  the  contents  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  respective  solids.  The  regular  inter- 
stratification  of  sand  and  mica  on  sea  shores,  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this  fact. 

Thus  we  provide,  without  difficulty,  for  one  succes- 
sion at  least,  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  day,  the  germs  of 
future  sandstone  and  shale.  Bv  the  assistance  of 
marine  animals,  whose  colonies  are  distributed  on  the 
bottom,  we  also  obtain  a  calcareous  stratum  ;  and  we 
are  thus  furnished,  with  the  essence,  at  least,  of  every 
stratum  which  nature  has  produced  among  the  secon- 
dary ones.  Such  of  the  causes  of  their  variations  as 
we  have  been  able  to  conjecture,  are  stated  in  their 
proper  place,  as  are  those  by  which  the  primary  and 
secondary  are  distinguished.  Whence  those  very 
frequent  alternations  have  arisen  among  them,  geolo- 
gists have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover;  but  the 
general  principle  is  established,  when  it  is  shown  that 
a  single  series  of  three  can  be  produced,  and  is  ac- 
tually formed,  by  these  operations.  It  must  indeed  be 
apparent,  that  in  a  series  of  revolutions,  probably  of  a 
very  intricate  nature,  and  through  an  incalculable 
lapse  of  time  daring  which  the  materials  must  have 
often  been  changed,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  these  alternations  have  been 
regulated.  But  it  must  still  be  remembered,  that  as 
far  as  transportation  and  deposition  alone  are  con^ 
cerned,  we  are  bound  to  explain  only  the  alternations 
of  sandstone  and  shale,  or  clay,  in  which  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty.     Those  of  limestones  have  been 
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regulated  by  the  casual  establishment  of  animal  colo- 
nies in  beds  favourable  to  their  existence  and  repro- 
duction ;  as  it  is  elsewhere  shown  that  the  calcareous 
secondary  strata  are  chiefly  of  animal  origin.  But 
indeed  we  need  not  rest  the  decision  of  this  question 
on  grounds  merely  possible ;  since,  in  the  phenomena 
of  lakes  and  aestuaries,  we  have  convincing  proof  of 
alternations,  not  only  of  clay  and  sand,  produced 
from  the  materials  brought  down  by  rivers^  but  of  beds 
of  shells  and  calcareous  mud  also. 

Thus  the  origin  of  strata  is  derived  from  deposi- 
tions of  the  materials  of  the  dry  land  under  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  great  inland  lakes, 
intermixed  with  the  spoils  of  animals  that  have  lived 
and  died  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  If  the 
daily  causes  of  waste  pulverize  the  solid  mountains, 
and  the  rivers  transport  their  ruins  to  the  sea,  so, 
other  causes,  acting  more  extensively  and  powerfully, 
must  be  allowed  a  share  in  producing  and  depositing 
the  materials  to  which  we  owe  our  present  stratified 
rocks.  The  extent  and  nature  of  these  operations  will 
be  fully  examined  in  its  proper  place,  as  they  are  now 
fn  progress,  or  are  past,  and  as  they  include  that 
interesting  branch  of  geology  which  relates  to  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth.  (Chap,  xxii.)  In  the 
ruins  of  an  antient  earth  we  find  the  materials  which 
form  the  present ;  as,  in  the  destruction  of  the  land 
which  we  now  inhabit,  nature  seems  to  be  preparing 
habitations  for  future  races  of  animated  beings* 

But  though  I  have  here  said,  that  causes  operating 
more  extensively  and  powerfully  than  the  slow^  actions 
of  waste  and  transpovtatibn,  may  have  aided  in  '{)itH 
paring  the  materials  of  the  strata,  we  must  beware .i>f 
allowing  more  efkci  tb  thene  than  they  were  is^tfmh^ 
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of  producing;  as  has  been  done  by  those  who 
object  to  certain  geological  claims  on  indefinite  Tiine> 
and  who  seek  for  solutions  in  transitory  diluyian 
powers.  The  effects  of  such  torrents  must  have  been 
to  deposit  mixed  materials  of  various  sizes^  in  a  con- 
fused manner ;  and  they  could  therefore  have  prepared 
the  germs  of  the  conglomerate  strata  only.  The  strata 
formed  of  finer  materials  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  tedious  actions,  analogous  to  those  which 
we  daily  witness  ;  while  their  separation  into  distinct 
rocks,  into  alternations  of  clay  and  sand  producing 
schist  and  sandstone,  must  have  equally  been  the  work 
of  a  slow  process  beneath  the  water.  And  thus  alto 
we  discover,  from  the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  mixed  and  conglomerate  strata,  the  small  ratio 
which,  in  antient  states  of  the  globe,  these  tumultuary 
actions  have  borne  to  the  more  gradual  ones  ;  while, 
from  the  concurrence  of  these  strata,  in  place,  witili 
other  appearances  indicating  revolutions,  we  are  eu*^ 
abled  to  conjecture  the  causes  which  produced  these 
dilnvian  actions. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  consolidated  and  uncon* 
solidated  strata  alternate,  and  that  strata  are  not  de- 
posited in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity.  Both  of 
these  facts  have  been  urged  against  certain  geological 
theories ;  but  they  will  probably  admit  of  explanation 
without  much  difficulty. 

Though  the  consolidation  of  strata  is  not  here 
attributed  to  heat,  the  alternation  of  unconsolidated 
clay  or  $and  with  solid  rocks  proves  nothing  agaSbst 
such  a  supposition.  The  heated,  or  ratbeir  the  ^uid 
original  state  of  trap  veins  is  admitted ;  'and  it  i»nlM 
unusual  to  find  these  in.  the-fortn  of  pseudor^^^oir 
parallel  veins,  alternating 'With  beds,  of  olay,;   while 
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niaasBB  of  tr^  are  daot  found;  iucaitibmt  on  ftinMlw 
beds.  In  such  cases,  the  day  is  often  converted  inta 
jaaper,  in  others  it  is  partially  changed^  irhik^  in  a 
third  case  it  has  esca^d  entirely*  Sky  presents  thel 
Bgboat  perfect  display  of  all  these  phenomena.  Thus, 
under  minor  degrees  of  heat/ alternating  beds  might 
have  escaped  its  action,  without  contravening  the 
general  principle,  should  any  geologists  be  inclined  to 
maintain  it.  But  there  is  still  another  well-known 
fact  which  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  possibi- 
litv  of  an  akernation  between  consoUdated  and  un- 
consolidated  strata,  even  if  heat  were  the  indumting 
cause.  This  is  the  decomposition  which  rocks 
undei^o,.  though  deeply  situated  benaitth  the  sur- 
face; a  fact  common  in  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
even  in  trap  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  as  easy  to 
imagine  that  rocks  whose  constitution  admitted  of 
it,  should  have  undergolie  this  change,  since  their 
Gonsohdation^  while  the  adjacent  ones  have  escaped, 
as.  that,  under  the  circumstances  already  stated, 
they  should  have,  escaped  consolidation  altoge- 
ther. 

The  fact,  of  the  uncertain  recurrence  of  different 
specific  gravities   among  the.  strata,     is   cleai4y  no 
obstacle  to  the  theory  of  stratification  here  laid  down. 
Thatt  objection,  commonly  made,  is  founded  on  an 
equal  ignorance  of  the  chemistry  of  rocks  and  of 
mathematical  principles  ;  etven  were  it  adniitted  that 
all  the  strata  had  been  deppsited  from  a  single  mixture  ^ 
of  eacth  and  water.    The  sufasidencie  of  sdiids  through 
water  :  is  tegulat^  by  o«her  principles,   as   I'  ikVe- 
alcinflky '  Uio^n^  than:  that'  bfi  mere'  ^pe($fie  grAvlfy. 
B»biw4atevii'  ,thti  «pBnrific:>giiwity'  (rfii  thfe-  inMfe?illS*v 
njajrihavd  bc)dn,/tliat^  ofnthe>  ttkittide^  ialid  iS^^rtff'^ 
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regulated  by  its  final  state^  namely  the  density  conte* 
quent  on  its  consolidation. 

Thus,  in  a  single  series  of  two  strata,  the  heaviest 
body  might  be  uppermost ;  and,  in  fact,  if  quartz  and 
ferruginous  clay  were  suffered  to  subside  together  in 
water  under  agitation,  that  would  be  the  case*  As,  in 
the  present  view  of  stratification,  these  subsidences 
have  been  gradual,  and  the  consequence  of  distant 
and  distinct  operations,  the  whole  objection  falls  to 
the  ground* 

It  is  as  little  an  objection  to  the  theory  of  successive 
stratification,  that  crystalline  and  earthy  rocks  alter- 
nate ;  since,  under  the  innumerable  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  formed,  or  to  which 
they  may  have  been  exposed,  and  under  the  great 
variety  of  composition  which  they  present,  it  would 
be  much  more  surprising  were  this  not  the  case.  I 
need  dwell  on  this  supposed  difficulty  no  longer ;  as 
the  Geologist,  who  is  inclined  to  examine  the  various 
cases  that  may  occur,  will  find  a  guide  to  assist  him  in 
the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  consolidation  of  rocks. 

The  mixtures,  gradations,  and  alternations,  which 
take  place  between  strata  of  different  natures  where 
they  meet,  have  given  rise  to  much  dispute  and  spe- 
culation ;  but  they  do  not  appear  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, on  the  simple  principles  which  are  indicated, 
here,  wid  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  The  expla- 
nations of  individual  cases  must  however  depend  on  a 
variety  of  minute  and  local  particulars,  of  which  the 
explanation  would  be  tedious,  or,  for  want  of  minute 
and  local  knowledge  of  events  long  past,  difficult. 

Where  clay  and  sand,  to  reassume  a  fondamental 
apd  es^y  case,  are  s^bsidtng  itdm  water,  it  is  ol>vionaa. 
that,  therp  might  be  a  race  run,  or  a  contest  for  time. 
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between  the  most  buoyant  parts  of  the  inferior,  and 
the  weightier  of  the  superior  deposit ;  whence  would 
follow  an  intermixture  of  character.  The  same  might 
occur  from  the  mere  action  of  water  in  motion,  on  the 
mutual  confines  of  two  substances  yet  free  to  move. 
As  to  that  interstratification  which  produces  beds 
properly  called  subordinate,  it  is  an  obvious  conse- 
quence  of  more  than  one  cause  acting  where  a  river  or 
a  diluvian  torrent  has  wasted  or  transported  different 
rocks,  either  at  different  periods,  or  from  changes  of 
place;  as  well  as  of  mixed  and  varying  hydrostatic 
actions  which  require  only  to  be  named.  As  to  the 
variations  in  the  characters  of  those  strata  which^  like 
most  or  all  of  the  primary,  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat,  it  can  require  no  further 
explanation  than  the  general  ones  elsewhere  given^  of 
the  actions  of  the  unstratified  rocks  on  the  strata,  and 
of  the  consolidation  of  rocks. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

I  i      ■ 

On  the  HispositumSy  Fractures,  and  dislocations^  of 

Strata. 

When  we  find  the  stratified  rocks  forming  the  sum- 
'fnits  of  the  highest  mountains,  elevated  many  thou- 
sandi'  of  feet  abovef  the  level  of  the  isiesi,  and  when  wfe 
§tipp<fe^  that  the  objects  which  we  ai-e  Contemplating 
#ere  tehee  boveifed  by  a  fluid,  we  are  strohgly  impress- 
ed *  with  the  changes  which  tie  relative  levels  of  the 
water  &nd'  the  land  must  have  undergone,  with'  the 
r^Voltitions  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  experi- 
enced.  And  when  we  find  the  remains  of  shell-fish 
imbedded  in  these  strata,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit 
that  these  rocks  have  once  been  covered  by  the  Ocean. 
When  lastly  we  observe  that  those  beds  which  must 
once  have  been  horizontal  are  now  vertical,  that  they 
are  inclined,  broken,  bent,  and  dislocated,  in  innumer- 
able ways,  we  are  forcibly  led  to  conclude  that  their 
present  distance  from  the  sea  has  been  accompanied 
by  violent  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  surface,  and 
that  it  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  enormous 
powers.  An  inquiry  into  the  probable  nature  and 
causes  of  all  these  changes,  will  form  a  proper  con- 
clusion to  a  description  of  each  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  the  facts  themselves  present. 

The  horizontal  position  of  strata  is  not  incompatible 
with  their  situation  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains;  neither  are  the  inclined,  nor  even  the 
vertical  strata,  excluded    from   the  lowest   grounds. 
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Hie  sandstone  moantains  of  Rossshire,  formed  of  a  | 
atrata  nearly  horizontal,  exceed  3000  feet  in  altitude;  ;  ^'f^ 
and,  on  the  low  sonthem  shores  of  England,  the  chalk 
beds  are  found  in  a  vertical  position ;  but  it  is,  never- 
dieWss,  more  common  to  find  that  mountainous  coun- 
tries are  characterized  by  an  inclined  stratification. 
In  some  places,  these  strata  are  found  to  occupy  the 
vertical  angle;  and,  from  that,  they  present  every 
possible  inclination  down  to  the  horizontal  position. 
In  a  series  of  such  inclined  strata,  presenting  a  con- 
formity .  of  inclination,  the  parallelism  is  not  always 
perfect.  It  is  not  uncommon,  on  the  conixary,  to  find 
that  tiie  angle  of  inclinatk)n  gradnally  increases^  or 
dhnii^isfaes,  according  to  the  line  on.  whicb  the  series 
is  examined* 

This  is  the  simplest  appearance  of  elevated  strata: 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  for  it;. that  the  fundamental  argument 
may  not  be  ujo^necessarily  incumbered  with  provisions 
for  effects  of  a  more  complicated  nature. .  The  first 
cjuestion  is,  whether  that  distance  between  the  sea 
and  this  its  produce,  is  to  be  accounted  fot  by  the 
desertion  of  the  latter,  that,  is,  by  its  subsidence  to  a 
lower  level,  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the 
waters.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  clear  this  question 
of  the  incumbrance  it  once  suffered  from  those  opi- 
nions which  attributed  the  deposition  of  sheUs,  and 
even  of  strata  at  these  high  elevations,  to  the  ima- 
gined operations  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  The  time  of 
that  reasoning,  which  equally  despised  philosophy 
and  perverted  Scripture,  is  past. 

The  subsidence  of  the  ocean  bears,  on  a  first  view, 
that  appearance  of  facility  which  invariably  misleads 
unreflecting  observers  and  feeble  reasoners.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  UUoa,  that  the  strata  near  Guanca* 
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\  Telica  in  Peru,  contain  shells  at  an  elevation  of  mord 
than  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  depress 
'  the  ocean  from  that  point  to  its  present  levels  is  to 
^annihilate^  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  all  the  water  that 
wonld  be  required  to  fill  the  imaginary  space  between 
the  spheroid  whose  diameter  is  bounded  by  the  present 
level  of  the  sea,  and  that  which  exceeds  it  by  twice 
14,000  feet*  This  is  a  problem  for  which  neither  che« 
mistry  nor  geology  has  made  provision*  Nothing  in 
nature  is  annihilated ;  nor  will  the  laws  of  astronomy 
here  concede  that  which  those  of  chemistry  alike 
refuse,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  imaginary  mass 
of  water  in  question,  exceeds  one  five  hundredth  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth.  To  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  retreated  within  imagined  abysses  of 
the  globe,  would  now  be  to  argue,  it  is  hoped,  without 
opponents. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  admitted,  and  every  ad* 
vantage  allowed,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  this 
supposition  offers  only  a  very  partial  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  that  attend  elevated  strata.  An  hypo« 
thesis  that  explains  but  one  out  of  many  concatenated 
ttkctSy  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation. 

Let  us  now  examine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  argu^ 
ments  which  prove  that  the  land  has,  on  the  contrary, 
quitted  the  sea;  that  it  has  been  raised^  by  whatever 
causes,  to  its  present  elevation  above  the  general  level 
of  the  simple  spheroid. 

If  the  highly  inclined  position  of  strata  were  not  in 
itself  a  proof  of  their  elevation,  evidences  of  motion 
are  found  in  a  great  number  of  phenomena,  which 
are  more  particularly  described  in  their  proper  places. 
In  their  curvatures  we  find  proofs  of  disturbance ;  we 
find  even  more  decided  evidence  to  the  same  purpose, 
in  their  fractures.      But  when  we  see  that  these  frac^ 
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tares  are  often  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  the 
parts  which  were  once  continuous^  that  one  portion 
^f  a  stratum  occupies  a  higher  or  lower  place  than 
Another^  and  that  this  separation  is  often  attended  by 
a  difference  in  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  sepa- 
rated parts^  we  have  every  proof  that  can  be  desired^ 
of  an  alteration  in  the  positions  of  stratified  rocks 
since  the  period  at  which  they  were  formed  or  conso^ 
lidated.  Here  we  may  safely  reason  from  a  part  to 
the  whole;  from  a  single  member  in  a  connected 
train  of  phenomena^  to  all  those  by  which  it  is 
accompanied. 

In  the  nature  of  the  materials^  of  which  many  of 
the  inclined  strata  are  formed,  we  find  further  proofs 
of  their  elevation.  It  is  elsewhere  shown,  that  many 
of  them  are  composed  of  substances  (mce  separate ;  of 
sand,  and  of  fragments  of  more  antient  rocks>  conso^ 
lidated  by  causes,  respecting  which  it  has  been  in- 
quired in  its  proper  place.  (Chap,  xii.)  It  is  admitted 
that  the  .finer  materials,  at  leasts  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  deposited  on  a  horizontal  plane ;  but  that 
they  might  rest  beneath  water  at  angles  of  considera- 
ble inclination,  waiting  for  the  period  of  their  conso- 
lidation. But  this  admission  is  far  too  h'mited  to  be 
of  use  in  explaining  the  cases  that  occur.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  conglomerate  rocks,  which  form  such 
conspicuous  strata  in  many  countries,  and  which 
prevail  chiefly  at  the  boundary  which  separates  the 
strata  called  secondary  from  the  primary,  are  often 
found  in  positions^  not  only  highly  inclined^  but 
absolutely  vertical.  As  the  materials  of  these  are 
often  of  such  bulk  as  to  weighs  even  many  hundred 
pounds,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  position  of  the 
strata  which  contain  them,  must  have  been  hori- 
zontal. 
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It  is  well  known  that  certain  marine  worms  which 
live  in  sand  and  inhabit  straight  tabular  shells^  invari- 
ably penetrate  the  sand  in  a  vertical  direction.  Ana- 
logous fossils  found  in  the  horizontal  strata^  pre- 
serve the  same  vertical  position.  But  where  such 
strata  are  inclined^  the  position  of  the  animal  is  no 
longer  vertical  to  the  horizon,  although  it  preserves 
its  perpendicular  position  to  the  stratum  ;  indicating 
the  change  of  place  which  that  has  undei^one  since 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  ocean*s  bed.  Further,  when 
a  concave  shell  subsides  in  water,  it  must  necessarily 
rest  with  its  convexity  downwai*ds;  and  thus  the 
shells  of  such  animals  of  this  form  as  have  died  on 
submarine  banks,  are  found  in  the  mud,  accumulated 
ih'  this  position.  But  in  the  elevated  strata  of  rock 
in  which  such  remains  abound,  they  are  found  no 
longer  to  regard  the  horizontal  plane;  while  their 
position,  on  the  contrary,  respects  those  of  the  strata; 
offering  a  test,  in  cases  of  great  disturbance,  by 
which  the  originally  inferior  part  of  any  such  stratum 
may  be  determined.  The  same  conclusion  follows 
from  considering  the  positions  of  leaves  in  the  strata 
that  accompany  coal.  In  these  cases,  the  fiat  side  of 
the  leaf  is  invariably  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  stra- 
tum, although  it  may  often  be  vertical  to  the  horizon ; 
a  position,  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  in  which  such  sub- 
stances could  not  have  been  deposited  from  water. 

The  general  elevation  of  strata  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  being  thus  proved,  it  remains  to  inquire 
respecting  those  varieties  of  appearance  and  of  relative 
position,  which  are  either  interesting  in  themselves, 
or  in  their  consequences,  or  which  require  for  their 
explanation  the  aid  of  other  accessary  causes. 

As  strata  may  be  elevated  to  the  perpendicular 
position  by  causes  or  forces  the  exact  nature  of  which 
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We  cannot  ascertain,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they 
may  pass  the  vertical  line,  or  become  to  a  certain 
degree  reversed.  It  is  very  plain  that,  in  such  a 
case,  errors  might  be  easily  committed  respecting 
the  relations  of  a  particular  series.  If,  for  example, 
any  portion  of  a  simple  series  were  thus  to  be  reversed, 
'so  that  the  one  part  should  approach  towards  a  pa- 
rallel direction  with  the  other,  an  unreal  alternation 
would  appear  to  exist ;  or  that  stratum  which  was  in 
one  place  the  inferior,  would,  in  another,  become 
the  uppermost.  This  is  a  case,  however,  which, 
toUst  always  be  <frfficuk  to  prove ;  although  Saussure 
and  others  have  supposed  that  they  have  ascertained 
examples  of  it.  It  is  evidently,  not  only  a  possible 
Ibut  a  probable  occurrence,  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
tofenie  motions  which  strata,  have  often  undergone ;  but 
to  determine  it  truly  where  it  (exists,  must  be  left  to 
the  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  geologist ;  as  no 
rules  could  be  given  but  those  which  every  one  may 
deduce  for  himself  when  acquainted  with  the  pheno^ 
niena  of  rocks  in  nature. 

Contrariety  of  'position  forms  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  circumstances  attending  on  the 
changes'  which  strata  have  undergone  ;  not  only  offer- 
ing proofs  of  partial  and  distinct  seras  of  disturbance, 
"but  presenting  sdme  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  exists,  respecting  the  successive  changes  which 
appear  in  the  constitution  of  the  globe. 
'  The  simplest  case  of  this,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which 
approxitnate  strati,  are  merely  inclined  to  each  other 
m  opposing  directions,  and  where  no  one  is  distinctly 
"placed  towards  the  next  in  a  reverse  or  unconformable 
|io6ition.  A  simple  Series  of  this  nature,  consists  of 
bedi^  indincd  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Tiespfect  one  vertical  line.     These  may  converge  from 
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aa  imaginary  plane,  upwards  to  the  perpendicular,  or 
from  a  similar  plane  downwards ;  in  which  latter  case 
they  have  been  called  divei^ent  strata ;  in  both,  the 
term  radiated  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Such  a  series  is  subject  to  change  its  inclination  in 
the  course  of  its  progress  from  the  imaginary  perpen- 
dicular ;  the  angles  gradually  diminishing  till  they 
become  horizontal;  and,  to  this  modification,  the 
term  of  radiated  ought  in  strictness  to  be  limited.  It 
is  further  not  uncommon  to  find  a  series  of  this  nature 
exceedingly  complicated  ;  the  angles  of  convergence 
and  divergence  occurring  alternately,  together  with 
intermediate  horizontal  portions.  The  western  coast 
of  Argyllshire  ofiers  a  very  interesting  and  extensive 
example,  in  a  series  containing  Chlorite  schist  and 
other  rocks,  which  is  described  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  (Chap,  xxvii.) 

The  appearances  under  review  are  interesting, 
whether  we  advert  to  their  probable  causes,  or  to  the 
condition  of  the  strata  before  these  changes  took 
place.  It  must  also  be  evident,  that  they  tend  to 
confound  all  our  reasonings  respecting  the  actual  or 
original  alternations  of  the  strata ;  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  in  complicated  cases,  to  determine  what 
belongs  to  original  position  and  what  to  disturbance ; 
bow  far  the  succession  is  simple,  or  how  far  it  has 
been  multiplied  by  the  repetitions  consequent  on 
change  of  place. 

To  assume  a  simple  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  series 
of  strata  becomes  doubled  by  one  convergence ;  and, 
if  these  be  multiplied,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  apparent 
repetitions  that  may  ensue.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
series  of  four  rocks,  alternately  converging  to  points 
above  and  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  six  com- 
plete angles,  will  present  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
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twenty-eight  alternations  ;  while  it  is  further  evident, 
that  the  trne  superposition  of  the  original  strata  is 
entirely  perverted.  The  results  of  these  eflPects  cor- 
respond to  those  hereafter  described  in  the  case  of  un- 
dulations, where  the  upper  points  of  flexure  have 
been  removed. 

That  this  statement  is  not  visionary,   is  proved  by 
numerous  examples  on  a  small  scale  ;  where  not  only 
the  fact  itself  has  been  clearly  ascertained  by  natural 
sections,  but  rendered  evident  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  strata.     That  it  may  exist  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  also,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  facts 
already  noticed  respecting  the  series  of  Argyllshire ;  a 
tract  more   fully    described  in  the  account  of    the 
Western  Isles.    The  whole  of  this  tract  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exceeding  twenty  miles,    on  a  line  taken 
transversely  to  the  bearings    of    the    strata ;     and 
throughout  this  space,  computing  from  enumerations 
taken  at  difterent  places,  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  40,000  strata.     Yet  the  rocks  of  which  they  all 
consist  are  limited  essentially  to  four,  namely,  quartz 
rock,    micaceous  schist,   chlorite  schist,    and  horn- 
blende  schist;  the  minor  variations  being,  of  compa- 
ratively little  moment,    and  easily  conceived  to  be 
mere  varieties  of  these* four  fundamental  substances. 
Throughout  this  whole  space,   these  strata  present  an 
incalculable  number  of  discordant  positions,  consisting 
in  that  frequent  alternation  of  opposite  inclinations 
already  described,     intermixed  with  horizontal    and 
vertical   beds.        It   is  probably    therefore,  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  this  tract  consisted  once 
of  a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  of  perhaps  four  sub- 
stances only ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  numerous' 
displacements,    they  have  assumed  the  complicated 
and   deceptive  appearance  which  they  now  present. 
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That  such  a  series  would  occupy  a  less  horizontal 
space  after  disturbance  than  before  it,  is  a  difficulty 
that  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  almost  every 
instance  of  similar  elevations ;  hut  it  is  not  such  as  to 
alter  our  general  conclusions  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  these  phenomena. 

As  the  general  causes  of  the  elevations  of  strata  will 
necessarily  be  considered  hereafter,  it  is  only  now  re- 
quisite to  say,  that,  whatever  these  may  be,  it  is  easy 
to  apply  them  to  the  production  of  the  most  compli- 
cated of  these  effects,  by  merely  varying  their  energy 
or  multiplying  their  places,  or  repetitions.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out^  that  one  elevation 
at  a  given  point  would  produce  a  simple  series  con- 
verging above  the  surface,  and  that  two  would  give 
rise  to  a  convergence  downwards  in  the  intermediate 
space.  If  subsidence  be  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tion, it  is  only  requisite  to  reverse  this  statement;  and 
it  is  further  evident^  that  the  most  extensive  and  dis- 
cordant series  that  can  exist,  will  admit  of  a  similar 
mode  of  explanation. 

Of  the  Depth  of  Strata  beneath  the  Surface. 

It  has  been  ignorantly  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  geologists,  that  they  reasoned  respecting  the  structure 
of  an  earth,  to  which  they  had  no  further  access  than 
by  operations  that  ought  to  be  considered  but  ^. 
scratches  on  its  surface.  It  has  been  said  that  the  highest 
mountains  were  but  as  dust,  and  the  deepest  mine& 
but  as  invisible  punctures  on  a  common  geograpjijc^jj 
globe.*  But  a  consideration  of  the^ele;yated.pp§ijt^pn«s, 
qf  strata,,  and  of  the  consequences  whigh  may^J^ijc^  bjf^ 
inferred,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  reproach^  is 
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as  unfounded  in' fact^  as  it  is  bottomed  on  an  igno- 
rance of  geological  phenomena. 

If  we  were  to  assume,  in  the  simple  case  of  a  ver- 
tical stratum,  that  it  had  been  formed  in  this  position, 
we  have  no  reason  for  denying,  that  for  aught  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  may  reach  to  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  thus  rendering  our  knowledge  of  the 
deepest  regions  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  surface.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  suppose  that  such  a  stratum  has 
once  been  horizontal,  and  has  become  vertical  from 
elevation,  we  have  only  to  measure  the  superficial 
extent  of  any  large  similar  stratum  or  series  of  strata 
which  hajs^  been  observed,  and,  by  placing  it  in  the 
same  position,  we  can  infer  the  probable  depth  below 
the  surface,  from  that  which  is  visible  above  it. 

But  to  proceed  more  accurately,  let  us  suppose  a 
great  horizontal  tract  where  the  edges  of  strata  are 
exposed*  If  we  measure  these  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  stratification,  and  then  suppose  them  restored 
to  their  origin^d  horizontal  position,  we  have  dis- 
covered the  structure  of  the  earth  to  at  least  the  sanoie 
depth. 

I'his  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  though  put  in  an 
imaginary  form;  since  examples  of  it  occur  all  over 
the  world.  The  erected  edges  of  a  series  of  strata 
are  often  seen  following  each  other  over  large  hori- 
zontal spaces ;  they  are  often  found  in  the  acuter 
rocky  declivities  of  mountains,  or  in  vertical  cliffs. 
By  a  simple  trigonometrical  operation,  it  is  ea^iy  to 
compute  the  thickness  of  a  series ;  or  it  might  be 
mea3ured  by  a  repeated  addition  of  the  [dimensioDB- 
9f  tbp  integrant  stfata.     That tUjcJuie3s  is theii^e^sflfif j 

9^  th?.  origijaal  d,epth;.heforjB.eljBvatjfln,,  ^X^?**  ali^jte 
Ofay  be  com^pu^ed  to  wlwit  depth;  from  jtbe.j^vfacejj  ^tf 
any  givenr  $pot,.il;  wjould  h^^.necess^iry  to  s'inlc  :be/o,?e^ 
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reaching  the  lowest  bed;  which  is  evidently  the  very 
depth,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  is  actually  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day.  It  may  be  much  more;  and  thus 
we  see  within  the  earth  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were 
transparent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  examples  of 
a  fact  which  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  it 
has  been  computed  by  Mr.  Playfair  from  an  observa- 
tion of  Pallas,  that  in  this  one  instance  quoted  from 
him,  we  probably  gain  access  to  61  miles  in  depth, 
or  nearly  a  sixty-fifth  part  of  the  radius  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  modify  this  general  con- 
clusion. The  unterminable,  or  even  distant  prolon- 
gation of  inclined  strata  downwards,  is  no  more  pro- 
bable than  their  uninterrupted  continuity  on  the 
surface.  All  rocks  appear  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
partial  and  limited.  They  are,  moreover,  subject  to 
fractures  and  displacements,  which  must  interfere 
with  such  conclusions  respecting  their  prolongations 
beneath  the  surface.  The  very  fact  of  elevation  and 
displacement  implies  this ;  while  we  have,  otherwise, 
no  reasons,  a  priori^  for  supposing  that  strata  depo- 
sited from  an  ocean,  however  antient,  can  exist 
beyond  a  certain,  however  undefined,  depth  ;  while 
the  repetitions  of  beds  in  contrary  positions,  assure 
us  that  the  depositions  of  such  strata  have  been  the 
consequences  of  alternate  destruction  and  renewal. 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  limitations  to  be  made  in  reasoning  re- 
specting the  depths  of  strata  beneath  the  surface.  In 
the  Argyllshire  series  already  described,  it  was  shown 
that  the  appearances  were  easily  accounted  for  by  a 
theory  which  would  prove  their  depth,  either  now  or 
in  their  original  position,  to  be  very  limited.  Nor  is 
there  anv  reason  to  imasrine  that  thev  extend  to  s[reat 
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ilepths;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  and  mnlti^ 
plicity  of  their  disturbances,  argue,  not  only  for  their 
own  limited  extent,  but  show  how  similar  causes  may 
have  equally  limited  the  subterrene  extent  of  strata 
in  other  places,  where,  either  the  appearances  are  not 
so  obvious,  or  have  not  been  so  perfectly  investi^ 
gated. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  long  succession  of 
alternating  strata,  following  each  other  with  a  com^ 
mon,  though  variable  inclination.  According  to  the 
rules  above  laid  down  for  computing  the  original 
depth  of  such  strata,  or  the  access  which  we  thus  gain 
within  the  earth,  we  might  conclude  that  we  had 
penetrated  far  beneath  it.  Yet  we  might  here  be 
easily  deceived.  If  it  be  imagined  that  a  horizontal 
series  was  elevated  at  different  points  in  succession^ 
so  as  to  preserve  such  a  consecutive  disposition  as 
may  aptly  be  represented  by  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  it  is 
plain  that  a  very  small  number  of  original  strata  wotdd 
give  rise  to  a  great  series  of  inclined  ones,  and  that 
we  might  form  a  very  false  conclusion  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  such  a  series.  It  is  probable,  firom 
some  appearances  occurring  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  and  among  the  neighbouring  islands,  that 
this  is  actually  the  case  in  that  tract;  and  we  are 
thus  also  easily  led  to  explain  that  repeated  sucee$sion 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  strata  in  consecutive 
order,  which  is  found  among  the  islands  in  question.^ 

Of  unconformable  Strata^ 

The  next  case  of  contrariety  in  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  strata,  is  of  much  greater  interest;  as 
^gtffording  evidence  of  some  of  the  most  important 
changes  which  have  occurred  on  the  snrface  of  the 
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earth.  It  consists  in  that  difference  of  position  b^*- 
tw^detti  approximate  strata  \vhich  has  been  called  uti* 
ooofonnable.  In  this  modification,  the  strata  not 
otity  depart  from  a  general  parallel  order,  but  the 
change  is  so  abruptly  Inade,  that  one  series,  or  stratum, 
ia  found  placed  at  angles  to  another,  and  in  contaet ; 
so  as  that  the  planes  of  the  superior  repose  on  the 
'edges  of  the  inferior.  The  angle  at  which  this  species 
o£jQnctioh:may  take  place,  is  variable;  and  it3  Var 
TKttioiis  lead  to  no  cbnclnsions  that  are  not  very 
obvwQB. 

It -is  easy  to  understand' the  nature  of  this  ap)>ear- 
knee. .  If  we  eidamine  the  deserted  bed  of  a  lake,  io  ^ 
slratificU  coimtry  of  the  usual  elevated  structure,  we 
khall  fiudiboriabnial  strata  of  matters  more  or  lesls  in- 
dtmttied/  deposited  on. the  rbcka  beneath,  in  reVa^se 
ord^.  Here  thes  is  u  combination  of  events,  of 
whSch'  we  see  oniehalf^  arid  infer,  with  tolelrable  cei:- 
taiinty,  the  c^her.  The  conclusion  is  natural;  that  a 
period '  has  elapsed  between  the  production  of  these 
t^o' orders  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval, 
liie  infi^i*ior  series  had  been  displaced  from  their  original 
poSftioD.  Eactendixig  this  reasoning  to  the  uppermost 
class  of  rocky  strata  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
namely,  the  fresh  water  or  tertiary  deposits,  we  assign 
an  interval  of  t;ime,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  dif- 
ference of  position  which  separates  them  from  the 
seiK>ndai^  or  marine  strata  beneath.  And  thus  again, 
in  the  same  way,  we  discover  another  revolution  and 
another  interval,  at  the  boundary  which  separates  the 
secondary  from  the  primary  strata ;  indicated  equally 
by  reverse  order  of  position.  It  is  not  the  place  here 
to  pursue  the  train  of  reasoning  to  which  these  ap- 
pearances lead,  nor  to  specify  all  the  instances  in 
which  these  reversals  of  position    occur.     A   more 
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proper  pkcie  for  that  discussion  will  be  foiiDd  hereafter. 
(Chap  xxi)  It  is  sufficient  to  remark^  that  Ihey 
prove  a  series  of  chan^,  with  intermediate  intervals 
of  repose;  <;banges  which  have  ele?raled  in  succession 
the  strata  that  had  been  once- deposited  in  a  liorizontiBil' 
position,  and  times  of  rest  permitting  the  formation 
of  new  deposits. 

It  is  evident^  that  1^  variations  in  ihe  appearances^ 
at  these  junctions  of  unconformable  strata^  may  be 
considerable;  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  varietiea>of 
position  whicli  the  inferior  strata  may  have  assumed* 
The  angles  at  which  they  meet  may  amount  to  a 
right  angle:  they  may  be  infinitely  small,  or  parallel^ 
even  between  those  rocks  which,  at  another  point, 
may  be  completely  reversed;  since  these  drcum- 
stonces  must  depend  on  the  discordant  or  tegular  po* 
sition  of  the  fundamental  strata.  It  is  plain,  .for  ex* 
ample,  that  a  horizontal  series  of  stmtp.  now  deposited 
on  the  Argyllshire  series  already  described,  would  oc* 
cupy  every  possible  relative  position  to  the  san^e  rock. 
Tlius,  although  a  reverse  position  is  always  sufficient 
to  prove  an  interval  of  time  between  successive  strata, 
its  absence  is  not  always  evidence  of  the  negative. 

The  simplest  case  only  has  been  stated;  namely, 
that  in  whi0h  the  superior 'Strata  are  hori«QntaI,; what- 
ever may  be  the  position  of  the  inferior.  .Sut  the 
superior  strata  are  often  highly  inclined,  while  the 
inferior  are  still  unconformable  to.  them.  It  is  posr 
sible  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  most  antient  strdta  imay 
be  the  least  inclined  of  the  two:  they  miy  even  be 
horizontal.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  this  re^geclty 
it  is  plain  that  the  inclined  state  of  the  superior 
strajta  proves  that  even  they  have  been  dviflliKVld 
since  their  deposition;  and  thus  it  is  also  proved 
th^t      the    inferior     strata     have     been  twicfe    dis- 
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placed;  once  to  assume  the  inclined  position  them- 
selves, and  a  second  time  to  communicate  it  to  those 
of  which  they  formed  the  basis  and  support.  Other 
proofs  of  two  displacements  of  the  inferior  strata 
will  be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  fractures  and  shifts 
hereafter  described, 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  there  have  been  sue- 
cessive  displacements  and  depositions,  it  is  next  easy 
to  see  that  three  or  more  reversals  of  position  might 
occur  in  a  long  series,  in  which  all  the  parts  were 
open  to  investigation.  This  indeed  n^ay  be  inferred 
without  difficulty,  from  the  comparisoQ  of  the  posi- 
tions of  different  sets  of  strata  ;  but  I  cannot  quote 
any  instance  in  which  more  than  two  have  actually 
been  observed  in  one  spot.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  this  subject.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to 
«faow,  that  in  the  proofs  which  we  have  of  successive 
changes  in  the  positions  pf  strata,  provision  is  made 
for  explaining  all  the  confusion  which  is  manifest  in 
the  disposition  of  the  rocks  at  the  surface. 


t- 


Of  Fractures  of  the  Strata. 

r 

If  Strata  had  been  deposited  where  they  are  now 
found,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  expecting  ^.ny 
breaches  of  their  continuity.  Such  accidents  are 
nevertheless  common,  and  they  serve,  not  only  tp 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  positions  of  strata  hav^ 
been  changed  since  their  formation,  but  to  give  us 
some  insight  into  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
moving  forces. 

The  simplest  case  of  this  nature  consists  in  a  m^t^ 
fracture  of  the  strata,  in  which  the  separated  parts 
remain  in  the  same  places.  This  occurs  on  every 
possible  scale  of  magnitude ;  sometimes  affecting  very 
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small  beds^  or  even  portions  of  rocks ;  at  others^ 
involving  a  large  series  of  strata.  The  extent  of  such 
fractures  also  varies ;  but  is  rarely  very  great,  without 
being  attended  by  those  motions  which  will  iitmte^ 
diately  be  considered. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  find  that  the  separated 
portions  of  strata^  thus  fractured,  no  longer  preserve 
the  same  continuity  of  position ;  and  these  changes- 
are  attended  with  some  variety.  It  is  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  distance  intervenes  between  the 
separated  ends  of  the  mass,  in  a  line,  vertical,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  plane  of  the  strata ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  this,  or  the  extent  of  the  slide,  is  often  con- 
siderable, producing  those  shifts  which  are  of  such 
frequent  inconvenience  in  the  progress  of  a  coal  minCi 
In  such  an  event,  the  broken  strata  may  continue 
parallel,  though  no  longer  in  the  same  plane :  but  it 
also  happens  that  an  alteration  of  the  angle  ocCurS  at 
the  same  time ;  so  that  the  same  series  of  rocks  pre* 
sents  two  different  inclinations  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  place  of  fracture.  It  needs  scarcely  here  be 
shown,  that,  in  extreme  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
phenomena  of  opposing  or  convergent  strata  may  be 
produced  ;  or  that  fractures  attended  with  a  mere 
change  of  inclination,  tnay  occur  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  sliding  or  complete  separation  of 
the  broken  ends.  To  say  that  such  fractures  and 
shifts  may  also  be  attended  with  flexures  of  the  strata, 
or  that  they  may  be  the  consequences  of  curvatures 
exceeding  the  power  of  flexibility,  would  be  only  to 
anticipate  what  is  necessarily  detailed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  language  of  miners,  to  consider 
a  stratum  as  either  elevated  or  depressed;  but  this 
expression  is  regulated  by  his  casual  progress  along 
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the  stratum^  and  by  the  dmction  in  which  be  is  con- 
sequently cdmpelltifd  to  iedfi  that  part  which  has  dis- 
lippeared  from  the  line  of  his  pi^gress.  Bnt  there  id 
a  real  distinction  of  this  kind ;  crince  if,  for  example, 
we  assume  a  series  which  is  elevated  at  a  high  angle, 
and  trace  it  from  above  downwards  along  itd  plane^ 
the  separated  portion,  hi  s^ich  a  case  of  fracture, "may 
either  be  elevated  above  or  depressed  below,  that 
part  whidi  it  has  quitted.  Appearances  of  this  na- 
ture serve  to  give  some  insight  into  the  place,  at 
least,  of  the  agetits  or  forcee^  by  which  the  fractures 
have  been  produced^  In  the  case  of  vertical  stt^ata 
which  hove  been  broken  and  shifted,  it  is  evident 
t&at  the  motion  must  be  horizontal;  while,  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  the  change  of  place  can  be  considered 
ad  an  elevation  or  a  depression,  only  as  it  relates  to 
^e  progress  or  position  of  the  miner. 

K^  it  has  been  shown  that  the  changes  of  position 
dfalplay^d  by  the  stratified  rocks  have  occurred  at 
did^rent  periods,  so  it  is  certain  that  fractures  and 
i^hiftd  belong  also  to  different  aeras.  This  is  proved 
Withottt  diflSicttlty,  by  finding  that  one  of  these  inter- 
seka(  the  other  i;rhere  two  oecur  together-;  while  even 
ftkrK  thati  t^o  are  not  unfreqiient.  But  We  must 
1?^^  i^lii^nt  with  knowing  this  bate  fact ;  H  no 
criterion  h'4s  been  discbvered  by  which  it  can  be  as-* 
derfoined  at  Whiat  period  aiiy  slip  took  pifecie,  or  what 
distkiit^  of  time  has  intervened  betijireen  successive 
cVStiti  of  this  natiite. 

The  ^ii^tthmstdnce  of  fracture  proves'  that  the  rocks 
Whidh  have  thni  been  shifted,  had  acquired  their  in- 
duration and  rigidity  before  the  slides  took  plao6 ; 
Md  as  the  fact  of  curvature  shows  that  the  k'ocks 
iflfefeted  in  this  manner  were  then  flexible,  it  has  bieeri 
^t^ued  that  curvatures  are  necessarily  of  a  more  re- 
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jhote  origin  than  slides.  This  opinion  must  however 
be  qualified ;  as  it  is  sbawn  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ter^ not  only  that  curvatures  and  firactnrea  may  he 
simultaneous^  but  that  strata  are  actually  bent  by  the 
sanie  forces  by  which  they  have  been  broken  and 
separated  from  their  connexions. 

All  the  appearances  which  belong  to  fractures  and 
shifts^  are  to  be  seen  on  a  small  scale,  in  perfection ; 
occurring  in  innumerable  rocks,  so  as  to  fbitn  cabi~ 
net  specimens  which  are  perfect  natural  models  of  the 
great  events  that  have  produced  so  many  important 
changes  in  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  varieties 
thus  oc<;urring,  are  often  singcdarly  intending,  from 
their  peculiarities ;  and,  among  those  that  have  been 
described,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  iHie  of 
which  I  have  giv^;i  an  account  in  the  Oeciojgiad 
TransaeUons.  In  tbis^  a  succession  of  equal  slides  has 
taken  place,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  an  inter<- 
secting  vein  of  the  original  rock  into  numerous  parts ; 
marshalling  these  in  a  new  line  which  forms  a  coQsi- 
siderable  angle  with  the  miginal  position  of  the  vein. 
While  the  fact  is  in  itself  remarkable,  it  i^rv^  as 
an  indication  of  the  changes  which  must  take  place  in 
the  form  of  the  surface,  when  slides  of  an  analogoua 
nature  have  occurred  on  the  large  scale. 

The  phenomena  of  rock  veins  having  already  been 
described,  and  those  of  mineral  veins  forming  the 
object  of  a  separate  chapter,  it  can  only  be  necessary 
to  remark  in  this  place,  that  all  the  displacements 
whidb  occur  in  strata,  and  all  the  reasonings  which 
apply  to  their  disturbances  and  motions,  equally  occmr 
in  veins,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  them,  of  what^ 
ever  description  they  may  be.  As  snch  veins  often 
exist  in  the  rocks,  before  displacement,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  be  implicated  in  ail  the  consequehce&i 
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of  the  motions  of  these*  The  very  existence  of  some 
veins  is  further  involved  in  that  of  fractures^  and  it  ift 
therefore  an  unavoidable  object  of  consideration  in  this 

place. 

The  fractured  ends  of  a  stratum,  or  rock^  may 
remain  in  contact,  without  any  intervening  material^ 
or  they  may  be  separated  to  a  distance  in  the  same 
manner.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence^  and  is  only 
observed  in  the  more  recent  fractures  and  displace- 
.  ments ;  generally,  indeed,  in  those  in  which  we  can 
almost  name  the  period  of  fracture.  It  is  a  general 
rule,  ou  the  contrary^  that  some  substance  intervenes 
where  the  separation  occurs ;  and  this,  according  to 
its  quality  and  thickness,  forms  veins  of  different 
characters  and  dimensions.  It  is  equally  obvious^ 
that  intersecting  veins  will  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  £ractui*es  and  slides  occurring  at  different  periods  of 
time. 

In  the  minuter  appearances,  the  matter  of  the  veins 
is  generally  quartz  or  carbonat  of  lime,  sometimes  in- 
durated clay :  in  the  larger,  conglomerated  substances,- 
or  portions  of  the  unstratified  rocks  occur;  but 
enough  has  already  been  said  on  a  subject  which 
nevertheless  required  to  be  noticed  among  those  phe- 
nomena with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected.  I 
need  only  here  remark,  that  although  the  reunion  of 
fractured  rocks  is  generally  produced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  those  substances  which  form  the  minuter  veins^ 
and  generally,  it  is  probable,  from  watery  infiltrations 
of  silica  or  carbonat  of  lime,  the  process,  in  some 
cases,  appears  rather  more  mysterious.  Thus  I  have 
observed,  that  hornblende  schist  is  reunited  by  veins 
of  the  same  substance,  and  gneiss  by  intermediate 
lamiuBB  of  granite.  A  little  examination  is  however 
sufficient  to  show  the  real  nature  of  these ;  the  new 
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rock  wbich  forms  the  cementing  substance^  consisting 
of  fragments  of  the  original  ones  united  by  infil- 
trations of  qaartz. 

In  terminating  this  description  of  the  appearances 
which  attend  the  fractures  and  shifts  of  strata,  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  respecting  the  truth  of  a  remark 
which  has  been  made  by  philosophers  of  high  reputa- 
tion, namely,  that  they  are  more  frequent  among  the 
primary  than  the  secondary  rocks.  I  believe  it  will 
appear,  on  an  unbiassed  investigation,  that  this  is  not 
the  fact;  neither  is  its  existence  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  arguments  in  aid  of  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  brought  forward.  Contortions  and 
flexures,  it  may  be  admitted,  are  most  frequent  and 
extensive  among  the  most  antient  rocks ;  but  as* 
suredly  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  exhibit  the 
!^  derangements  under  consideration,  in  a  degree  supe- 

rior to  some  of  the  latest  deposits,  to  the  coal  strata, 
for  example.  But  this  distinction  is  in  itself  curious, 
and  even  perhaps  more  valuable  in  argument  than 
the  imaginary  statement  here  contradicted;  as  it 
proves,  that  although  both  kinds  bear  marks  of  dis- 
placement and  force,  they  have  yielded  to  it  according 
to  important  diflferences,  either  in  their  original  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

The  proofs  of  elevation  of  the  strata  given  at  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter,  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  fractures  and  shifts ;  and 
whatever  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  one,  they  are, 
with  certain  modifications,  applicable  to  the  other.  It 
I  remains,  however,  to  consider  what  further  arguments 

these    phenomena  aflPord    towards   the   existence  of 
^  -motion  among  the  strata. 

The    bare  circumstance   of   a   separation  existing 
between  the  ends  of  two  sets  of  strata,  in  the  orda- 
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and  nature  of  which  the  most  accurate  correspondence 
can  still  be  traced^  are  proofs  of  motion  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  would  be  intruding  upon,  the  reader*s 
patience  to  dwell  on  the  further  important  proo£s  that 
are  seen,  in  the  great  chai^  of  inclinaticni  between 
the  separated  parts,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these 
cases.  But  it  is  essential  to  notice  the  effects  often 
jnroduced  at  the  places  of  fracture ;  which  consist  ia 
the  comminution  and  separation  of  those  fragments 
that  have  afterwards  constituted  the  yeins,  or  which, 
at  least,  enter  into  their  composition.  Tlius,  the 
conglomerate  veins  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  are 
evidences  of  the  force  which  has  attended  the  separa- 
tion of  the  strata,  from  the  Iragments  of  which  they 
are  chiefly  formed. 

Of  the  Causes  of  the  Displacements  of  Strata. 

Having  already  adduced  all  the  arguments  neces-* 
sary  for  proving  that  the  elevated  strata  have  under* 
gone  changes  of  position,  it  is  proper  to  examine  those 
cases  where,  not  only  the  fact  of  displacement  is  seen, 
but  where  its  immediate  causes,  or  perhaps  more 
strictly,  concomitants,  are  present.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  the  appearances  which  take  place  at  the 
junction  of  Granite  and  the  Trap  rocks  with  the  strata^ 
the  minuter  circumstances  of  which  are  particularly 
described  in  their  more  proper  places,  (chapters  xxiv* 
and  xxxix.)  In  these,  we  can  trace  examples,  not 
only  of  every  modification  of  elevation,  fracture,  and 
slide  which  has  been  described,  but  the^  phenomena  of 
curvature  also  that  are  considered  in  the  succeeding 
chapter.  The  more  immediate  causes  of  the  disloca- 
tions are  here  obvious  ;  as  they  consist  in  the  intrusion 
of  masses  of  matter,  which  every  accompanying  cir*- 
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cnoistaiice  proves  to  have  been  introduced  in  a  fluid 
state.  Thus  we,  at  any  rate,  establish  one  evident  im- 
mediate cause  for  the  displacement  of  rocks,  and  may 
with  equal  security  conclude,  that  the  remote  one  lies 
in  the  power  of  heat.  Ciould  there  be  any  doubt 
respecting  the  existence  of  this  power,  and  of  its  effi* 
cacy  in  producing  the  effect  of  elevating  the  strata, 
the  state  of  the  Coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  is  fully  detailed  in  a  subsequent  place,  (chapter 
xvii.)  would  put  it  beyond  dispute.  In  these,  the 
elevation  of  masses  of  coral  by  the  agency  of  volcanoes, 
is  proved  in  a  manner  that  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
questioned. 

It  remaiue  next  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
delations  or  dislocations  of  strata,  in  those  cases 
where  no  immediate  evidence  of  force  is  present ;  and 
to  see,  lastly,  whether  any  train  of  analogy  can  be 
established  throughout  this  chain  of  facts,  capable  of 
leading  us  a  little  further,  namely,  to  the  general 
causes  of  dislocation  and  elevation ;  a  question  form« 
itig  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  which  are 
iiticliided  in  a  theory  of  the  earth. 

Although,  in  many  instances,  neither  the  presence 
of  trap  nor  granite  can  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of 
efevated  and  displaced  strata,  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  they  are  not  pi-eseiit.  It  is  well  known  that  trap 
rocks  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  surface  in 
aiany  places ;  ledving,  as  indications  of  their  former 
presence,  Scattered  masses,  deep  collections  of  basaltic 
soH^  or  veins.  Of  these  fects,  Scotland  affords  in^ 
numerable  examples  which  cannot  be  misconceived. 
Here,  it  is  plain,  we  might  attribute  the  displacements 
of  strata  which  occur  in  such  situations,  to  unknown 
or  hypothetical  causes,  when  they  are  in  fact  the  re- 
sult of  well-known  actions,  and  of  the  former  presence 
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of  substances  whose  power  we  have  in  other  cades 
witnessed.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  veins  of  trap 
are  connected  with  deep-seated  masses  of  the  same 
substances;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  these  may, 
not  onlv  be  themselves  invisible,  but  that  even  their 
ordinary  indications,  through  ramifying  veins  attaining 
the  surface,  may  not  be  present,  or  are,  from  cicumstan- 
ces,  not  to  be  discovered.  Thus  strata  may  have  been 
elevated  by  subjacent  yet  invisible  masses  of  the  trap 
rocks. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  in  a  still  stronger 
degree  to  granite,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
position  with  respect  to  all  the  strata,  is  often,  not 
only  present,  but  even  near  at  hand,  when  it  is  invisi- 
ble. Of  this,  we  see  examples  every  day  in  granitic 
countries;  where  natural  sections  sometimes  detect 
the  presence  below  the  surface,  of  masses  of  granite 
which  do  not  reach  it;  or  when  the  presence  of  con- 
tinuous massess  of  this  rock  beneath,  is  indicated  by 
veins  or  by  detached  portions. 

Now  in  examining  the  junctions  of  the  strata  with 
granite,  it  is  found,  as  elsewhere  more  fully  detailed, 
that  these  are  of  a  very  irregular  nature.  Not  only 
are  they  such  as  to  prove  that  the  strata  have  not 
been  deposited  on  the  granite  in  regular  succession, 
but  the  marks  of  fractures  and  dislocation  which  they 
present,  prove  that  the  granitic  rocks  have  been  pro- 
truded beneath  them  and  have  formed  the  immediately 
acting  force.  Thus  it  may  be  argued,  that  in  many 
instances  where  granite  cannot  be  traced,  or  where 
we  have  not  even  any  indications  that  should  justify 
us  in  believing  it  present,  it  may  still  be  the  cause  of 
the  appearances  under  review. 

Thus  far  the  chain  of  argument  appears  unbroken, 
but  here  it  terminates.     It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
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it  with  the  same  mihuteuess  through  its  more  hypothe- 
tical progress.  The  strata  present  marks  of  elevation 
and  dislocation;  it  is  shown  that  these  appearance9 
are  visibly  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  unstratified 
rocks;  it  is  inferred  that  they  may  be  produced  by 
the  3arae  causes  in  places  where  the  agents  are  invi* 
jsible.  It  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  complete  this  pro* 
cess;  or,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  consequences 
that  would  arise  from  thus  pursuing  it,  to  withhold 
his  further  assent.  It  is  incumbent  on  an  author  to 
place  the  premises  on  which  a  theory  may  be  esta*- 
blished,  in  as  clear  a  view  and  on  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
his  capacity  and  knowledge  permit ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  insist  on  that  assent  which  he 
may  himself  have  given,  as  long  as  one  step  of  the 
process  remains  imperfect  or  one  solid  objection  can 
be  urged. 

In  terminating  this  chapter,  it  is  yet  necessary  to 
say,  that  some  geologists  have  suggested  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  strata  into  subterraneous  caverns  as 
causes  of  their  elevation  and  dislocation.  After  all 
that  has  been  urged  against  the  power  of  such  acci- 
dents to  produce  the  effects  of  this  nature  that  are 
visible,  I  know  not  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety 
which  it  is  really  incapable  of  explaining.  The  force 
of  the  gravity  of  such  masses  may  be  conceived  equal 
to  any  forces  of  protrusion  and  expansion  that  can  be 
assigned ;  while,  excepting  thatjust  alluded  to,  there  is 
no  modification  of  the  supposed  direction  of  the  pro- 
truding force,  nor  any  combination  of  these,  which 
may  not  be  as  adequately  represented  by  the  reverse 
powers  of  gravitation.  This  is  the  case  in  which 
masses  of  strata,  often  involving  large  tracts  of 
country,  are  moved  horizontally ;  a  circumstance  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  clearly  proved  by  the  intru- 
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sion  of  vertical  veins.  In  Cornwall^  where  so  matiy 
v^ins  are  either  vertical,  or  elevated  at  high  a^gles^ 
this  effect  must  have  taken  place  in  a  very  extensive 
manner :  but  the  most  palpable  instance  on  record  is 
that  described  as  being  found  in  Sky,  in  the  account 
of  the  Western  Isles.  At  this  place,  the  vertical  veins 
of  trap  are  so  numerous,  as,  in  some  places,  to  equal 
in  breadth  one  fourth  of  the  including  strata :  through- 
out the  whole  tract,  they  may  be  conjectured,  without 
any  error  that  can  affect  this  conclusion,  to  amount  to 
one  twentieth.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  mass  of 
strata  must  have  been  laterally  extended  by  so  much ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
modification  of  subsidence,  as  the  sides  of  the  veins 
are  parallel. 

Till  indeed  some  evidence  is  produced  of  the  ex- 
istence, or  at  least  the  probability,  of  such  a  cavernous 
structure  in  the  earth,  we  might,  as  we  have 'been 
desired  to  do,  fairly  withhold  our  assent  from  an  by-- 
pothesis  which  gives  us  no  additional  advantages; 
which  does  not  explain  the  appearances  in  an  easier 
manner,  and  which  possesses  the  further  defect  of 
being  unconnected  with  any  of  the  analogies  or  phe- 
nomena by  which  the  theory  of  subterraneous  eleva- 
tion is  supported.  Yet  I  trust  hereafter  to  show 
(Chap,  xxi.)  that  there  are  appearances  anK)ng  the 
strata  that  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  manner; 
and  if  the  proofs  then  to  be  offered  are  admitted,  it  will 
be  established,  not  only  that  there  actually  exists,  or 
has  existed,  a  cavernous  structure  of  the  earth,  adapted 
to  the  production  of  displacements  by  subsidence,  but 
that  most  important  changes  of  that  nature  have  heda 
produced  in  this  very  manner. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  Flexures  and  Contortions  of  Rocks. 

As  THE  fractures  and  dislocations  of  strata  give  rise 
to  important  deductions  with  regard  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  superficial  portions  of 
the  earth  since  their  deposition,  so,  by  their  flexures 
and  contortions^  we  are  led  to  form  interesting  con- 
clusions respecting  the  original  condition  of  these 
deposits,  or  the  changes  which  they  may  have  expe- 
rienced after  their  formation. 

Instances  of  the  contortion  and  flexure  of  strata 
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have  been  observed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
they  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  writings  of  nume- 
rous authors ;  of  those  who  have  had  a  theory  to 
support,  and  of  those  who  profess  to  be  alike  indif-^ 
ferent  to  all.  I  have  without  scruple  associated  toge- 
ther both  these  modifica^iions  of  curvature ;  not  how- 
ever without  being  aware  that  some  writers  have  made 
distinctions,  and  have  deduced  separate  arguments  for 
their  particular  purposes,  from  each.  It  appears  to 
me  that  some  of  these  have  been  warped  by  the  par- 
ticular bias  of  the  writers  ;  but  such  distinctions  as 
seem  to  be  essential,  or  to  involve  interesting  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  pointed  out  wherever  it  is  thought 
necessary. 

Of  Flexures. 

The  simplest  species  of  flexure  is  that  which  re- 
sembles the  marks  left  by  the  retiring  sea  on   sandy 
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shores.  It  is  so  common  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  quote  examples ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 
the  kinds  of  rock  in  which  it  has  been  observed.  It 
is  so  frequent  in  the  secondary  sandstones^  that  it 
must  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  every  one ;  and 
it  is  often  also  found  in  the  shales  and  limestones 
which  belong  to  the  same  series  of  rocks.  The 
cause  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  as  we  are  al- 
ready sure,  from  the  presence  of  marine  shells  in 
the  secondary  strata^  that  they  have  been  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  those  marks  should  remain  in  the 
strata  after  consolidation ;  as  it  will  be  found  that 
their  planes  are  separated,  exactly  as  those  of  the 
level  strata  are,  by  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials, or  by  the  interposition  of  another  substance  ; 
just  as  the  loose  quartz  sand  on  the  shores  suffers 
mica  or  fine  clay  to  be  deposited  on  its  surface. 

The  very  minute  undulations  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  argillaceous  schists,  differ  from  these 
exceedingly,  as  well  in  their  size  as  in  their  regula- 
rity ;  and  if  they  have  not  arisen  from  the  same  cause, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  not  very  competent  to 
explain  them.  To  say  that  they  are  modifications  of 
the  concretionary  structure,  may  perhaps  be  to  ap- 
proach the  truth ;  since  we  know  of  many  appear- 
ances far  more  extraordinary  than  this,  which  will 
admit  of  no  other  explanation  ;  imperfect  as  that  is, 
from  our  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  true 
nature  of  this  mysterious  process. 

The  species  of  curvature  next  to  be  considered,  is 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  opens  a  much  wider 
and  more  important  field  of  inquiry.  This  sometimes 
occurs  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  involve  whole  districts. 
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lieing  productive  of  correspondent  undulations  in  the 
surface  of  the  land.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  it  varies^  as  vi^ell  in  the  degree  as  in  the  dispo* 
sition ;  the  curvatures  differing  exceedingly  in  their 
length  of  radius,  and  being  either  limited  to  one^  or 
repeated  in  successive  undulations,  so  as  to  present 
points  of  contrary  flexure.  Curvatures  of  this  exten« 
sive  nature  are  also  found  to  involve  a  whole  series  of 
strata ;  extending  to  depths,  of  which  the  limits  have 
not  been  ascertained.  The  Coal  deposits  of  Ireland 
present  conspicuous  examples  of  this  nature ;  but  the 
most  splendid  and  satisfactory  instance  in  Britain,  is 
found  in  the  natural  and  deep  section  that  separates 
the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba.  I'he  whole  series  of 
repeated  strata,  consisting  of  quartz  rock,  micaceous 
schist,  and  argillaceous  schist,  is  here  laid  bare  in 
cliffs  of  many  hundred  feet  in  height^  and  may  be 
examined  with  ease  by  those  who  may  choose  to  en^ 
counter  the  dangers  of  the  famed  Cory  vrechan. 

It  does  not  often  happen  on  this  very  large  scale, 
that  the  curvatures  of  the  strata  are  so  considerable  as 
to  becoine  coincident  with  those  of  lengthened  el- 
lipses, or  that  the  opposite  sides  about  the  points  of 
flexure  approach  towards  a  parallel  position.  Exam- 
ples of  this  nature  have  however  been  observed ;  and 
the  consequences  are  sometimes  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  important  errors  respecting  the  alternations  and 
relative  positions  of  certain  strata.  As  the  superficial 
rocks  of  a  tract  of  country  are  often  removed  by  the 
consequences  of  that  process  which  has  been  called 
denudation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  such 
a  case  of  successive  acute  undulations,  all  the  points 
of  flexure  ajt  the  surface  may  have  disappeared; 
leaving  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  strata  more 
or  less  irregularly  inclined  to  each  other,  or  even,   it 
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18  possible,  absohitely  parallel.  It  i»  eytdent  that,  in 
such  a  case,  a  very  simple  series  would  appear  to  be 
very  compUcatedy  and  this,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  such  undulatioos.  It  is  further  easy  to 
see,  that  if  this  undulation  were  vertical,  or  disposed 
towards  the  horizon  in  stich  a  manner  that  the  paral- 
lel portidns  should  show  a  hwizontal  tendency,  a 
given  bed,  wbidh  was  truly  the  uppermost  of  the 
series,  might  appeai*  at  one  curvatare  to  be  the  lowest, 
Or  eveh  to  alternate  ^ith  the  othehs  in  a  certain  order. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this .  £act  affects  the  ques* 
tion,  already  considered,  which  respects  die  positiom 
and  alternations  of  strata. 

It  is  proper  however  to  remark  that  siuch  a  decep-^ 
tion  can  only  arise  in  the  case  of  one  series,  where 
the  di£Ferent  members  possess,  under  all  circumstances, 
a  confornbable,  or  pxlrallel  pdsitiot).  It  is  impossible 
therefore,  as  some  careless  geologists  have  supposed, 
that  a  secondary  stratum  can  ever  appear,  from  this 
cause,  to  lie  beneath  a  primary  one;  because  the  un- 
dulations of  these  two  classes  are  not  coincident,  or 
conformable.  So  far  is  that  indeed  from  being  pos^ 
sible,  that  all  the  considerable  nndulations  not  only 
belong  exclusively  to  the  primary  strata,  but  these, 
whatever  they  may  be,  were  chiefly  determined  long 
before  the  secondary  had  been  deposited  upon  them. 

The  extreme  curvatures  and  undulations  which 
have  thus  been  considered,  may,  it  is  evident,  generate 
fractures,  so  that  the  points  of  contrary  direction  may 
repl-esent  only  the  mutual  meeting  of  two  cortespdnd- 
ing  series;  a  case  which  has  been  considered  in  die 
pfe<^ding  chapter.  Such  fractures  niust  be  considered 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  force  urged  beyond 
the  power  of  flexibility  in  the  strata:  and  that  this  is 
the  fact,  is  proved  by  instafices  where  a  stratum,  or  a 
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series  of  strata,  which  is  only  bent  at:  one  pointy  is 
broken  in  another.  As  this  fact  is  of  importance  in 
reasoning  respecting  the  causes  of  curvature^  it  is  pro-* 
per  to  point  ont  one  remarkable  instance  where  the 
fracture  and  flexure  are  found  co-existing  at  the  same 
point  of  curvature ;  the  diflferent  effects  arising  from 
the  different  nature  of  the  associated  rocks.  This 
example^  already  quoted  for  another  purpose,  may  be 
seen  in  iiunga,  where  argillaceous  sdiist  and  quartz 
roqk  are  found  alternating.  Where  the  flexure  is  very 
QCute^  the  quartz  rock  is  broken  while  the  schist  is 
only  bent;  and,  in  some  extreme  cases,  fragments  of 
the  former  are  separated  and  entangled  among  the 
latter;  facts  speaking  a  language  that  cannot  be  mis* 
apprehended. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  curvatures  on  the  large 
spcale  may  take  place  in  more  than  one  direction,  so 
t)iat  the  strata  shall  represent  spheroidal  crusts,  either 
concave  or  convex.  I  am  neither  able  however  to 
refer  to  any  well-marked  instances  of  this  nature,  nor 
aware  that  they  involve  any  peculiarities  which  may 
not  easily  be  conceived. 

Curvatures  of  small  dimensions  are  generally  more 
intricate  and  violent  than  the  larger^  and  they  abound 
^very  where.  It  will  also  be  found  that  they  are  far 
more  frequent  in  the  primary  and  most  antient,  than 
in  the  more  recent  strata;  and,  of  this  fact,  gneiss 
offers  some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples.  It 
must  also  be  observed,  that  the  parallelism  of  the  ap- 
proxinnate  strata  is  not  so  well  preserved  in  these 
oases ;  the  curvatures  in  them  differing,  either  from 
t]^  originally  unequal  thickness  of  the  different  beds, 
qr  because,  during  the  period  of  softness  and  motion 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  here  ex{>lained^  some 
parts  have  undergone  a  greater  extension  than  the 
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Others*  Fractures  are  also  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  cases ;  and  the  union  of  these  two  appearances 
proves,  that  while  the  bent  stratum  was  flexible,  it 
still  possessed  a  rigidity  limiting  its  power  of  yielding, 
within  a  certain  range. 

Of  Contortions 

Intricacy  of  flexure  naturally  leads  to  contortion ; 
a  term  properly  applicable  to  the  appearances  ob- 
served in   many   rocks,   and   very  conspicuously  in- 
gneiss  and  in  micaceous  schist.     Like  the  more  vio* 
lent  degrees  of  flexure,  these  contortions  hare  never 
been  found  beyond  the  range  of  the   more  antient 
strata.     To  convey  any  idea  of  their  forms  andva-- 
rieties  by  description,  would  be  impossible,  as  the  ima- 
gjlnation  cau  scarcely  exceed  them.     It  is  not  correct 
to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  these  contortions,  any' 
mpre  than  ordinary  flexures,  are  limited  to  one  of  the' 
opposing  lines  that  may  be  drawn  on  the  plane  of  a' 
stratum;  or  that  they  aflect  the  vertical  and  riot  the 
horizontal  direction,  as  has  been  equally  asserted.     A 
stratum  imay   uadulate  according  to  its  dip  or  its  di- 
rection; it  may  be  contorted  in  either  line,  or  in  both 
at  once.     Nor.  is  the  imaginary  limitation  required; 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  nature  or  direction 
of  the  force  applied. 

It  is  here  essential  to  state,  that  while  the  greater 
flexures  are  very  extensive,  whether  as  they  regard 
the  space,  or  the  number  of  strata  affected,  the  smaller 
are  limited^  and  the  minuter  contortions  c6nfined  to 
still  more  narrow  bounds.  It  is  possible,  for  example,^ 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  flexures,  that  one  portion 
of  a  stratum  may  be  bent  while  the  other  is  straight; 
or  even  that  a  bent  or  undulated  stratum  may  alter- 
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Date  with  a  straight  one.  In  the  case  of  contortions^ 
the  intricacy  of  curvature  is  often  limited^  even  to  a 
space  of  a  few  feet  or  inches;  or  else  contortions  of 
so  many  different  kinds  and  degrees  may  exist  in  one 
rock  of  no  great  dimensions^  that  it  is  difficulty  or 
impossible^  to  believe  that  any  force  which  can  be 
specified  should  have  produced  such  effects.  But 
these  difficulties  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

There  is  one  peculiar  circumstance  sometimes  at- 
tending   the    minuter    contortions,    which    requires 
especial  notice;  because  it  has  given  rise  to  the  un^ 
founded  notion  that  the  rocks  which  are  commonly 
admitted  to  be  stratified,  also  existed  in  the  form  of 
veins.     It  can  only  happen  where  two  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent characters  approximate;  and  I  shall  here  select 
two  examples  from  different  cases,  because  they  will 
serve  to  explain  all  similar  appearances.     Full  details  j^ 
of  two  particular  instances  of  these  have  been  given  ; 
in  the  account  of  the  Western  Islands  and  in  the    v-Z^J^^ 
;Geological  Transactions. 

At  the  points  of  flexure  in  an  alternation  of  quartz  \ 
rock  and  argillaceous  schist,  or  of  any  two  rocks  dif- 
fering in  their  degrees  of  flexibility,  the  lamina  of  the 
soft  rock  is  sometimes   so  protracted  and  attenuated 
as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  vein  for  a  limited  distance : 
but  to  mistake  such  an  appearance  for  a  real  vieiii, 
requires  a  degree  of  incapacity,  inattention,  or  pre^ 
judice,  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.     Similar  ef- 
fects, but  from  a  different  cause,  are  observed  where 
trap  rocks  invade  and  disturb  the  regularity  of  schis- 
tose or  arenaceous  strata.     Minute  portions  of  lamina 
become  compressed  by  the  invading  rock:  in  the  caiSe 
occurring  at  Kinnoul  hill,  they  are  not  only  extenuated 
till  they  vanish,  but  they  even  ramify.     Yet  no  errdr 
need  arise,  even  in  such  a  ease  as  thl^;    since  thi& 
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observer  may    trace   these   deceptive    prolongations 
to  the  stratum  to  which  they  belong. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  contortions  of 
rocks  ^re  not  at  first  obvious  to  inspection^  although 
they  admit  c^  being  discovered.  This  sometimes 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  schists^  which  show  signs 
of  it  only  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  heat ;  if  these  are  not  rather  examples  of  the  con* 
cretionary  structure.  In  other  cases^  where  contortion 
and  a  concretionary  structure  are  co-existent^  the 
former  may  be  concealed  by  the  latter ;  or,  while  the 
indications  of  concretionary  structure  are  marked  in 
the  divisibility  of  the  rock,  those  of  the  contortion  are 
pointed  out  only  by  variety  of  colour.  A  mass  of  soft 
schist  in  the  Dock-^yard  at  Plymouth,  offers  an  acces- 
sible example  of  this  fact;  the  contortions  being 
indicated  by  an  alternation  of  different  colours  at 
angles  to  the  schistose  structure. 

Althdugh  the  most  important  and  remarkable  cases 
of  contortion  are  found  in  the  strata,  the  unstratified 
rocks  are  not  exempt  from  them,  and  they  require  to 
be  noticed  among  the  others.  From  the  very  nature 
of  these  rodiLS,  it  h  evident  that  they  cannot  be  easily 
seen;  nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  discovered  except 
from  the  consequences  of  decomposition.  They  are 
limited  to  pitcbstone  and  to  some  members  of  the  trap 
family.  In  the  former,  they  are  discovered  by  dif- 
ferences of  colour  on  the  surface,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  air ;  and,  in  the  latter,  they  are  commonly 
rendered  evident  only  by  a  ftirther  iadvahce  towards 
decomposition.  They  will  require  no  other  observat- 
tioiis  here ;  as  they  are  noticed  in  treating  of  these 
rocks,  attd  as  their  causes  are  entirely  distinct  from 
those  which  have  produced  the  corresponding  effects 
thiit  are  found  in  the  strata. 
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The  last  species  of  contortion  calling  for  rematk^  is 
that  found  in  rook  veii^,  and  it  presents  difficulties 
peoaUar  to  itself;  at  present,  apparentlj  unsurmonnt-^ 
able.  y^Micaieeoias  $Mid  argillaceous  scbists  are,  as  is 
weli  ^known,  v^ry  commonly  traversed  by  veins,  often 
numofoos,  and  generally  slender.  In  the  former  rock, 
they  ^invariably,  I  believe,  consist  of  quartz ;  and,  in 
the  lasher,  sometimes  of  this  mineral,  and,  at  others,  of 
calcareous  »par.  When  t^e  rodks  that  contain  them 
are  contorted,  the  veins  ate  at  the  same  time  bent  ; 
following  their  sinuosities,  however  intricate,  without 
any  fracture  or  breach  of  continuity.  However  iu- 
flei^ible  these  mineralls  may  appear,  'it  is  plain  that  they 
must,  in  these  cases,  have  undergone  flexion.  It  is 
impossible,  either  that  open  fissures  occupying  these 
intricate  directions  could  have  been  formed  in  the  rock 
after  it  was  bent,  or  th^t,  if  jMreviou^ly  existing  and 
empty,  they  co^ld  have  been  so  bent  without  being 
obliterated;  waiting  to  be  filled,  at  a  future  time,  by 
means  of  those  infiltrations  of  carbonat  of  lime  or 
silica  whioh  produce  ^em.  A  case  even  more  di0i* 
cult  sometimes  occurs  in  gneiss ;  where  veins  of  quartz 
are  found  most  intricately  contorted,  although  the  laminae 
of  the  including  rock  ^how  no  corresponding  indica- 
tions of  flexure.  These  are  difficulties  which,  among 
a  thousand  others,  must  remain  for  future  explanation  ; 
and  how  far  the  solution  of  these  cases  may  modify 
any  of  our  theories,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
foresee. 

Of  the  iRochs  subject  to  Flex^ures  and  Contortions. 

It  was  already  observed^  that  contortions  were  chiefly 
abundant  and  conapicuops  amopg  the  more  antient 
strata;    and,  of  these,  they  are  exceedingly  comidion 
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and  remarkable  in  gneiss^  as  well  as  in  the  hornblende 
schist  by  which  it  is  often  acompanied.  By  the  altematioD 
of  these  rocks^  which  are  generally  so  strongly  marked 
by  their  differences  of  colour^  they  are  indeed  often 
rendered  visible  at  a  distance  where  they  would  other- 
wise escape  notice.  They  abound  also  in  micaceous 
schist^  where  they  offer  examples  of  intricacy  far  more 
minute  than  even  in  gneiss.  The  flexures  of  quartz 
rock  are,  on  the  contrary,  either  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  be  insensible,  except  in  a  considerable  space,  or^ 
when  they  occur  on  a  scale  somewhat  smaller,  the 
appearances  are  exceedingly  partial.  Through  the 
whole  of  a  most  extensive  examination  of  the  quartz 
rock  of  Scotland,  I  have  found  but  two  examples  of 
this  kind,  and  even  those  were  barely  sensible  in  an 
extent  of  a  few  inches.  The  value  of  this  fact  will 
hereafter  be  apparent ;  although  it  appears  in  some 
measure  at  variance  with  those  already  stated  respect* 
ing  the  tortuous  nature  of  quartz  veins. 

Itmay  perhaps  beconsideredremarkable,  that  although 
argillaceous  schist  is  subject  to  flexures,  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  exhibits  those  intricate  contortions  found  in 
micaceous  schist  or  gneiss.  Yet,  in  primary  lime* 
stone,  ^  the  curvatures  are  often  as  great  as  they  are  in 
^**^^  ^•^•y  the  last  of  these  rocks ;  though  never  exhibiting  that 
extremely  tortuous  character  so  often  found  in  mica- 
ceous schist. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  later,  or  secondary 

strata,  consisting  of  limestone,  shale,  and  sandstone, 
the  same  general  remark  will  sufiice.  They  are  all 
subject  to  curvatures ;  but  in  no  case  have  these  been 
observed  to  be  sudden  or  considerable,  much  less, 
intricate. 

» 

Before  proceeding  io  inquire  respecting  the  cause 
♦of  these  appearances,  it  remains  to  see  whether  any  of 


a^^t^  /^Si,n^^~^ 


prst;- 
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the  facts  that  relate  to  their  situation  or  connexioDs^ 
are  likely  to  bear  on  this  question. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  tlie  chief 
curvatures  take  place  in  the  most  antient  strata;  and^ 
in  these,  it  is  observed  that  tlieir  positions  arc  not 
those  which  they  must  have  originally  possessed,  if, 
as  is  supposed,  they  have  been  deposited  at  first  from 
water.  Yet  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  make  a  rule 
from  this  observation  ;  as  has  been  done  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  a  theory,  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  injury  done  to  a  cause  by  an  inap- 
plicable argument.  The  secondary  strata  are  some-* 
times  elevated  to  the  vertical  angle  without  curvature. 
.  It  is  next  well  known,  that  curvatures  of  the  strata, 
and  even  considerable  contortions,  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  trap  and  granite;  while  the  phenomena  by  which 
they  are  attended,  prove  that  the  derangement  of  the 
one  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  other.  What- 
ever value  may  attach  to  this  well  known-fact,  in  the 
following  arguments,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
added,  that  innumerable  instances  of  curvattire  occur, 
where  the  presence  of  these  intruding  rocks  cannot  be 
discovered. 

Of  the  Causes  of  Flexures  and  Contortions. 

It  remains  now  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena,  which,  it  must  be  very  apparent,  are  of 
high  importance  in  every  investigation  that  has  for  its 
object  a  legitimate  theory  of  the  earth. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  whether 
the  strata  may  not  originally  have  possessed  this  form, 
whatever  theory  may  be  received  respecting  their 
origin.     It  may  be  admitted  without  much  hesitation. 
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that  lipany  cases  of  moderate  curvature  may  have  arisen 
from  the  form  of  the  basis  on  which  these  strata  ivene 
deposited;  as  it  is  not  absolutely  oeceasary  that  their 
materials  should  have  subsided  on  a  horizontal' plane. 
But  it  must  be  apparent  that  this  offers  but  a  very 
limited  resource  towards  the  explanation  of  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  curvature. 

They  who  have  chosen  to  imagine  that  strata  have 
been  formed  by  crystallization^  and  not  by  deposition^ 
have  also  asserted  that  all  the  appearances  in  question 
were  results  of  that  process  i  supporting  the  weakness 
of  their  arguments^  if  not  founding  their  opinions^  on 
a  casual  expression  of  Saussure,  which  his  better  sense 
and  more  extensive  knowledge  would  probably  not 
have  maintained  for  an  instant^  had  the  question 
become  a  matter  of  real  discussion.  The  laws  of 
crystallization  are  far  too  definite  to  admit  of  so  lax 
an  application  of  the  term.  By  these  laws^  the  simple 
atoms,  or  compound  molecules  of  bodies^  are  arranged 
under  certain  geometrical  forms,  from  which  they 
vary  only  according  to  geometrical  rules.  Chemistry 
knows  nothing  of  a  crystallization  proceeding  in  de- 
fiance of  these;  arranging  mixed,  not  compounded 
bodies,  and  disposing  of  strata,  supercompounded  in 
every  possible  manner,  over  miles  of  space,  in  every 
capricious  mode  of  disarrangement.  Philosophy  here 
recoils  to  destroy  the  ignorant  hand  that  attempts  to 
use  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  we  know  nothing 
of  crystallization  on  the  great  4acale ;  and  that,  in  phe- 
nomena of  this  extensive  nature,  it  may  have  operated 
by  other  laws  than  it  does  in  a  rhonib  of  calcareous 
spar.  This  is  to  disclaim  philosophy  altogether,  to 
make  and  unmake  laws  at  our. pleasure.  But,  for- 
tunately, it  may  be  proved  that. this  assumption  is  in^ 
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coitsi^tent  with  fact;  and  diait^  even  wi  the  great  JBcale, 
the  laws  of  crystallilsation  are  consistent.  In  the 
island  of  CoU,  there  its  a  vein  of  graphic  granite  of 
great  dimensidnB;  andy  throughout  the  whole  of  it^ 
the  felspar,  however  fnteifupted  by  the  intermixture 
ci  quartz,  preserves  a  common  polarity;  proving  that 
the  entn*e  mass  has  been  subject  to  the  simple  geo- 
metric rule  which  determines  the  form  of  the  funda- 
mental rhomb  of  fel^ar.  But  enough  of  this  gra* 
tuitous  hypothesis. 

In  examining  the  probable  cause  of  flt^xures,  there 
are  two  points  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  capacity 
of  the  rock  to  admit  of  bending,  and  the  power  by 
which  this  effect  was  produced. 

The  present  rigidity  of  the  strata  obliges  us  to  seek 
for  facts  to  prove  that  they  have  not  always  been  in 
that  state,  and  I  shall  here  enumerate  those  which 
bear  on  that  question;  It  has  elsewhere  been  shown 
(Chap,  xii.)  that  water  is  contained,  in  perhaps  all 
rodcs,  and,  in  many,  in  considerable  quantity;  being 
so  loosely  united,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  be  readily 
dissipated  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus  minerals, 
rigid  and  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often 
flexible  and  soft  in  their  native  beds ;  a  case  which,  { 
in  my  own  experience,  occurs  in  asbestos,  sahlite,  tre-^  j 
molite,  and  chalcedony,  and  which  is  said  also  to  happen  ' 
in  the  beryl.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  found 
far  more  common,  when  mineralogists  shall  themselves 
collect  their  specimens  from  nature,  and  not  from  the 
repositories  of  dealers.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  state  which  belongs  to  the  simple 
minerals,  may  also  belong  to  their  compounds.  It  is 
even  more  probable,  when  we  consider  that  the  union 
of  heterogeneous  parts  would  more  readily  admit  of 
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the  water  hecessary  to  their  flexibility*  If  it  has  not  been 
oftener  observed  in  rocks,  it  is  because  we  have  rarely 
any  access  to  them  except  near  the  surface  where 
they  have  already  lost  their  water,  or  because  we  can 
not  procure  and  examine  them  within  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  that  change  from  taking  place. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  known  that  many  are  not  only  soft, 
but  partially  flexible,  when  wet  or  first  procured  from 
v-ji/4.  the  quarry.  This  softness  indeed  occurs  in  so  many 
^-A^a^tA/4  rocks,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  ex- 
"^^'  am  pies  of  it.  The  deep-seated  granite  veins  in  the 
quarries  of  Rubislaw  near  Aberdeen,  are  not  only 
flexible,  but  so  soft  as  to  receive  an  impression, 
becoming  hard  after  exposure  to  ain  The  well- 
known  limestone  of  Sunderland  is  flexible.  In  Sky,  I 
have  seen  a  sandstone  which  could  be  moulded  like 
dough  when  first  found:  and  there  is  a  sandstone 
from  China,  known  to  mineralogists,  which  may  be 
compressed  by  the  hand  when  immersed  in  water, 
^rhere  is  no  difliculty  in  understanding  how  beds  of 
clay  may  have  been  bent  without  losing  their  laminar 
form;  and  if  shales  are  the  produce  of  these,  as 
cannot  be  doubted,  they  may  have  been  indurated  as 
well  after  curvature  as  before  it.  The  extent  and 
value  of  this  argument  needs  not  be  pursued;  nor 
needs  it  be  inquired  how  far  the  addition  of  heat,  if 
heat  has  in  these  cases  been  present,  might  facilitate 
the  flexion  of  strata  not  yet  indurated. 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  strata  formed  under  water 
may  have  once  been  flexible:  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  which  are  out  of  our  reach  are  still  capable  of 
admitting  curvatures:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pre^ 
sence  of  water  alone  is  sufiicient  to  fulfil  the  requisite 
conditions. 
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That  strata  may  be  bent  by  fire,  we  have  hourly 
evidence  in  the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  furnaces 
and  limekilns^  where  schistose  rocks  have  been  ex- 
posed to  heat.  In  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland,  the 
micaceous  schists  which  have  been  subjected,  appa- 
rently, to  the  long-continued  action  of  a  moderate  heat, 
and  to  the  various  pressure  of  the  surrounding  ma- 
terials, are  often  bent,  with  little  loss  of  their  natural 
characters,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
specimens  naturally  curved.  Let  the  access  of  oxygen 
be  denied,  that  the  iron  may  not  be  oxydated,  let 
sufficient  pressure  be  applied  to  prevent  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  gaseous  matters  which  sometimes 
inflate  the  stone,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  difference 
would  be  found  between  the  natural  and  artificial 
specimens.  Thus  then  we  have  a  practical  proof  that 
fire  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  flexibility  in  rocks, 
and  are  supplied  with  two  distinct  agents  capable  of 
answering  the  desired  conditions. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  inquire  what  facts  can  be 
produced  to  prove  that  the  strata,  the  flexibility  of 
which  has  thus  been  shown  to  exist,  or  to  have  exis- 
ted, have  been  bent  by  force. 

It  was  shown  that  where  quartz  rock  and  argilla- 
ceous schist  alternated,  the  former  was  broken  at  the 
points  where  the  latter  was  only  bent.  The  fracture 
here  proves  the  application  of  force,  of  that  power 
which  bent  the  flexible  stratum.  In  innumerable 
eases,  the  same  strata,  flexible  enough  to  yield  in  a 
Umited  degree,  but  rigid  beyond  a  certain  point,  have 
submitted  to  the  moderate  curvature,  but  have  bro- 
ken where  they  could  bend  no  longer.  Facts  like' 
Aese  can  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  exertion  of  a' 
force  producing  both  these  effects. 
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When  strata  are  disturbed  by  the  intrnsioB  of  trap 
or  granite^  or  by  the  passage  of  veins  of  thos^  rocks, 
they  sometio^es  present  tr^es  <^  i^rftctuFe,  at  others 
of  flexure,  apd,  not  wf^eq^ently,  of  both  united. 
Here^  the  operation  of  force  is  equally  evident  as  in 
the  preceding  cases,  while  the  very  nature  of  tbat 
force  is  also  i^pparept.  The  cause  of  the  softening  of 
the  strata  is  here  also  probably  to.  be  sought  in  that 
heat  to  which  the  very  origin  of  these  intruding 
rocks  must  be  attributed,  a^d  of  which  the  effects  are 
also  the  moving  powers  in  question.  The  case  from 
Lunga,  already  quoted,  is  of  this  nature.  The  north- 
east coast  of  Sky  presents  also  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  particularly  explicit  and  iuteresting ; 
as  well  from  their  number  as  f^om  their  variety  and 
distinctness.  In  the  clear  and  extensive  natural  sec- 
tions produced  by  these  lofty  cliffs,  the  original  and 
undisturbed  condition  of  the  l^vel  strata,  consisting 
of  limestone,  shale,  and  sandstone,  is  in  many  places 
traced  with  the  same  ease  as  if  they  were  exhibited 
in  a  model.  The  intrusion  of  the  trap  is  equally 
visible  in  others;  presenting  every  modification  of 
the  joint  disposition  of  these  different  classes  pf  rqck^ 
that  has  yet  been  recorded  wherever  these  phenomena 
have  been  observed*  Here,  the  ip^xks  pf  force  ex- 
erted are  seen  under  numerous  shapes ;  4nd,  among 
others,  huge  fragments  and  portipns  pf  9tr4ta  are 
fpund,  not  merely  broken,  Imt  far  rerupved  from 
their  original  connexions,  and,  in  many  places,  in- 
curvated  to  a  considerable  degree.-  These  ocgur^ 
rences,  not  only  therefore  provie  the  ^ctn^}  e|ii)$tenQe 
of  moving  forces,  and  show  the  extent  and  nature  <rf 
their  power,  but,  at  the  same  time,  demonstratfs  that 
the  heat  which  accompanied  the  intrusion  of  the  tr^p, 
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rendered  the  strata  flexible  enough  to  yield  to  the 
power  which  it  exerted. 

That  force  has  been  exerted  in  the  flexure  of  strata, 
is  further  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance^  al* 
ready  mentioned,  respecting  the  greater  frequency 
and  more  violent  nature  of  the  curvatures  that  occur 
in  the  more  antient  strata,  which,  from  causes  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  have  undergone  those  greater 
changes  of  position  that  mark  the  extent  and  magni-* 
tude  of  the  motions  which  have  been  impressed  on 
them.  Facts,  elsewhere  noticed,  respecting  the  com- 
position, nature,  and  origin  of  these  rocks,  seem  also 
to  justify  the  notion,  that  in  these  cases  also,  the 
fiexibility  and  the  curvature  have  been,  both,  equally 
the  consequences  of  the  action  of  heat.  The  ai^u<^ 
ment,  in  this  case,  rests  precisely  on  the  same  basis 
as  it  does  in  those  where  curvatures  of  the  adjoining 
strata  attend  the  intrusion  of  masses  or  veins  of  trap ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  the  force  exerted,  and  the  capacity 
to  suffer  from  it,  are  equally  the  effects  of  a  common 
cause.  It  is  here  of  course  concluded,  as  is  fully 
argued  and,  I  trust,  proved  elsewhere,  that  whatever 
is  received  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  trap 
rocks,  cannot  be  denied  to  those  of  granite. 

The  gneiss  which  forms  Cape  Rath,  elsewhere 
noticed,  h  traversed  by  innumerable  granite  yeins; 
by  the  interfereuce  of  whic^  the  beds  of  that  rock 
and  pf  the  accompanying  hornblende  schist,  are  bro- 
ken into  fragments  and  entangled  among  a  mass  of 
veins  of  diiferent  dates,  so  considerable  as  far  to  ex- 
ceed in  quantity  the  rocks  which  these  have  invaded, 
la  many  parts  of  this  compoood  mass,  the  detached 
portiens.of  the  hornblende  schist,  rendered  peculiarly 
visible  by  their  colour,  are  bent  in  various  ways  ;  pre- 
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senting  striking  examples  of  their  capacity  to  admit 
flexure,  and  indicating  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  dis* 
puted,  any  more  than  in  the  analogous  cases  of  trap, 
the  nature  of  the  cause  which  effected,  both  the  cur- 
vature and  the  displacement. 

The  last  argument  which  I  need  offer  to  prove  that 
the  flexion  of  strata  has  been  the  result  of  force  im-> 
pressed  on  a  flexible  body,  and  not  a  consequence  of 
any  original  disposition  or  concretionary  structure,  is 
found  in  those  rocks  which,  like  micaceous  schist, 
present  a  certain  parallelism  in  the  position  of  one  or 
more  of  their  integrant  minerals. 

When  mica  occurs  in  flat  beds  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
ceous schist,  it  is  found  invariably  to  be  more  or  less 
accurately  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  strata,  and, 
consequently,  to  itself.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  appearance  may  be  explained ;  both  of  which 
form  objects  of  inquiry  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  mica  may  have  either  assumed  this  disposition 
from  mechanical  causes,  as  happens  in  the  later  sand-^ 
stones,  and  even  in  the  loose  sand  of  sea  shores,  or 
that  position  may  be  the  result  of  a  common  polarity, 
as  is  evinced  in  the  parallelism  of  the  hypersthene  in 

^  some  varieties  of  hypersthene  rock,  or  in  that  of  the 

.^  mica  in  certain  trap  veins  of  rare  occurrence.     Under 

'**  v^'^  either  supposition,  the  present  argument  is  equally 
^  -jff^/st  valid,  so  that  its  consequences  cannot  be  evaded. 
Now  when  gneiss  or  micaceous  schist  is  contorted,  it 
is  observed  that  the  mica  is  no  longer  parallel  to 
itself  or  to  any  level  plane  that  may  be  assumed  in 
the  rock,  although  it  still  continues  to  be  parallel  to 
the  curvatures  of  the  beds.  Under  the  theory  of  de-* 
position,  it  could  not  have  assumed  the  various  and 
extraordinary  situations  it  often  presents;   it  could 
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not,  for  exanq>Ie»  be  found  in  a  verticd  positij6n.  If 
again  the  contorted  forms  of  these  rocks  are  con.- 
ceived  to  have  arisen^  as  well  as  the  dtraigbt^  from 
crystalliaattcm,  it  is  plain  that  the  law  of  poifuitfr 
whidi  is  in  one  case  preserved,  is  in  the  otheir  vio*'. 
lated.  In  either  caae^  the  carvature  of  th^  MMtft: 
firoRpi  actions  posterior  to  the  disposition  of  th^ir  am*- 
stituent  mina'/^ls,  is  proved,  by  evidence  that  adofiita 
neither  of  evasion  nqr  dispute. 

It  now  remains  only  to  inquire  respecting  th^ 
natufee  and  actions  ol  th^  forces  which  have  produced 
^teae.  effects.  . 

The  evidences  (^  change  of  place  in  the  strata  after 
deposition,  have  alre^jr  been  stated ;  and  ^it  has  beeju 
skowfi  from,  the  pheupmena  of  trap  rock§,  and  from 
other  appearances^  that  we  jcau  eve^  form  probaUe 
conjectures  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of  some 
of  these  moving  powers.  On  these  subjects  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  added  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  always  to  specify  the 
manner  in  which  these  forces  have  acted  in  producing 
the  curvatures  of  strata.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  mere  force  of  gravity,  acting  on  a 
flexible  mass  unequally  supported,  may  have  been  a 
sufficient  cause;  or,  that  under  the  same  circum^ 
stances,  strata  may  have  been  bent  by  the  action  of 
those  subterrene  expansive  forces  which  have  elevated 
the  coral  rocks  of  the  Pacific  high  above  the  level  of 
that  sea  in  which  they  were  produced.  But  the  cases 
of  highly  undulated  strata  with  alternate  points  of 
contrary  flexure,  appear  to  require  a  lateral  pressure 
exerted  on  highly  flexible  strata,  in  a  manner  of 
which  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception.  Still  less 
can  we  assign  the  precise  action  of  forces  capable  of 
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producing  complicated  conttortions^  and  more  espe-i*' 
cially  in  those  cases  where  they  are  limited  to-'orte* 
stratum  out  of  raany^  or  to  one  part  of  a  mass*  wfiil^ 
the  other  appears  undisturbed.  Yet  amidst  the  innti^ 
m^Fdble  marks  of  discordant  and  repeated  changes 
exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  earthy  all  bespeaking" 
the  i)iequent  renewals  of  disturtiances,  acting  alsity 
perhapis  through  periods  of  time  of  wiiicfa  we  can 
form  no  notion^  it  is  not  easy  to  itnagine  any  change^' 
in 'the  forma  of  flexible  strata  which  theSemay  not 
liave  produced.  This  is  not  the  only  casli  in  geology^ 
in  which  we  must  be  content  to  admit  of  varying^ 
eflebtsr  from  a  varying  cause  ;  without  thinking  it 
ne<?eissary  to  reject  the  geiieria;!  principle,  tnei^ly* 
because  we  cannot  apply  it  toeyerf  inttiute  parttoilar* 
ii>  inctaiied  in  theih.     ' 
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On  the  Characters  and  Disposition  of  tmstratified, 

RochsaTid  Keins.  . 

.    '  T 

f  ■ 
"  .  1  ,  • 

The  unstratified  rocks  are  f^  less  numerous,  ihan^ 
the  stratified,  and  they  have  all  been  comprised^  ia 
the  present  arrangement,  under  two  general  heads. 
Granite  forms  one  of  these ;  and,  to  the  other,  the 
term  Trap  has  been  applied;  with  some  latitude,  it 
most  be  owned,  but  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  invent- 
ing  a  new  one.  Under  these  two  heads,  in  the  twenty^ 
fourth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters,  and  in  the  Classifica-^ 
tion  of  Rocks,,  will  be  found  all  the  jninuter  particulars 
which  it  was  not  neppssary  to  introduce  into  this  very 
genejral  view.  . 

Of  the  Euetent  mid  Places  of  the  umtraiifi^d  Roichs^ 

Though  the  unstratified  rocks  form  but  ^  smiE^l 
part  of  those  which  ane  visible  to  ua,  th^re  is  reason  to 
im^ne^thftt  at  depths:  to  which  we  have  not  piene^ 
tittibed>  they  occupy  a  much  greater  extent  than>woul4 
be  ^Kspected  on  (|l  superficial  view.  Conjec|ures  has§ 
been  offei^ed:  respecting  the  proportion  of  spaos)  whic;}| 
granite  fills  at;  the  surface;  but  no  n^easur^ment  h?(s 
beeft  given;  nor  has  any  thiqg^  been  done  towaf^cb 
answering  this  questioi\  as  it  relates  to  the  later, u]i^t;i*4f 
tified  subsstances.  In  fact,  these  vary  sp  .niuph  lift 
di:Qr^rent,  <;Quiitr^^,  that  if  auy ;  worthy  Q.bj:ept  wepe^.t^ 
he  gained  by  diat  •  kpowledge, .  it  oould  stiU  .oRlyjbe 
done  after  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  should  hja^e 
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been  surveyed  and  reduced  to  a  geological  map«  It 
would  be  now  easy  to  solve  this  problem  as  far  as 
relates  to  Britain,  as  well  as  to  some  other  European 
distriets;  but  a  general  expression  of  the  extreme 
disproportion  between  the  stratified  and  unstratified 
rocks,  is  all  that  can  here  be  necessary.  In  Britain  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  latter,  comprising 
alike  trap  and  granite,  do  not  cover  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  superficies  of  the  island.  If  we  examine  the 
Dat  tracts  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  of  other  similar 
countries,  thousands  of  square  miles  will  be  found  not 
containing  the  least  vestige  of  these  rocks. 

Although  the  unstratified  rocks  do  not  necessarily 
occupy  the  summits  of  a  country,  they  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  mountainous,  or  at  least  in  hilly  regions. 
In  the  tracts  of  an  unifonn  low  level,  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,  they  very  rarely  exist  at  all.  Thus  a 
ddnnexion  is  traced  between  the  existence  of  these 
rocks  and  the  disposition  of  the  surface ;  a  connexion, 
it  is  true,  not  very  rigid,  but  sufficient,  when  com- 
bined teith  many  other  circumstsinces  relating  to  them^ 
to  be  of  some  value  in  our  reasonings  respecting  their 
origin  and  consequences. 

'  It  is  a  familiar  observation,  that  granite  forms  the 
highest  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  most  elevated  moun-* 
tains  of  the  globe.  The  remark  is  however  more 
icdinmon  than  true :  it  is  certain  that  it  constitutes 
itiany  (^  these,  but  there  are  numerous  mountains  in 
the  first  class  of  elevations,  that  are  formed  of  sitmL 
Jfied  rocks  to  the  (Summits.  Even  where  gratnite  eatists, 
it  often  forms  only  a  portion  of  the  highest  points ; 
the  sides,  even  at  very  great  elevations,  and  many  of 
the  ridges  and  peaks,  being  still  constructed  out  of  the 
superincumbent  strata.  In  a  certain  limited  sense,  it 
may  also  be  said,  that  Trap  forms  the  higher  summits 


in  mdUAtaindiis  and  hilly  jrogiov^ ;  «  tciinark  very 
coDspicuously  trae  ia .  some  parts  of  the  enoimous 
ridges  of  South  Ameriea*  But  granite  is  also  founds 
even  on  the  level  of  the  sea»  in  the  same  districts^  as 
are  the  different  members  of  the  trap  family.  The 
theory  which  will  hereafter  be  given  respecting  the 
origin  of  these  rocks^  will  be  found  to  agree  with  this 
mode  of  disposition. 

When  the  superficial  disposition  of  the  strata  sfaaU 
hereafter  be  examined^  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  only  a 
series  of  them^  but  a  single  bed,  often  occupies  a  very 
considerable  and  continuous  extent  of  surface;  and 
when,  from  the  occasional  superposition  of  other  beds^ 
or  the  absence  of  portions  from  the  effects  of  waste, 
they  cannot  be  absolutely  traced,  still,  their  former 
extent,  or  even  their  present,  is  easily  inferred  by,  the 
well-known  rules  of  geology,  namely,  the  comparison 
of  characters,  relative  position,,  and  angles  of  inclina- 
tion. But  the  unstratified  rocks  are  rarely .  found 
occupying  extensive  continuous  spaces  on  the  sur&oe; 
being,  on  the  contrary,  interrupted  by  the.  interven-^ 
tion  of  portions  of  strata,  or  else  appearing  in  distincl^ 
and  often  in  small  eminences  scattered  through  a 
district,  of  which  the  fundamental  part  is  stratified. 
The  minuteness  of  these  is  often  indeed  very  remark- 
able ;  since,  in  Scotland,  where  both  these  classes  of 
rocks  abound,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  portion  of 
granite,  of  a  very  few  yards  in  diameter,  separated  by 
many  miles  from  any  other  of  the  same  rock;  while 
the  same  is  frequently  observed  with  respect  to 
trap. 

The  cause,  in  these  two  cases,  is,  however,  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature.  By  examining  sections  and 
tracing  the  condition  of  the  insulated  masses  of  granite 
and  x)f  the  conterminous  strata,  it  is  discovered  that  this 
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ffifck  exkt»  in  a  oontioitOQS  state  ibenealh^  aad  that  ito 
iipparentinsulation  ktbe  resiilt'of  the  al^enoe  of  the 
9iip^1iieiimbent  frlrata  at  those  partkakr  points.  In 
the  case  of  trap)  on  the  contrary^  where  there  are  not 
reaasonfii .  for  supposing  that  the  deposits  have  been 
paltiHlyitisiofteTf  easy  to  discover  that  their  insulation 
cs^iiei  from  their  own  waste ;  the  thinner  or  feebler 
connecting  portions  having  been  destroyed  while  the 
others  have  remained. 

'  Tt  is  ^easily  inferred  from  the  above  remarks^  that^ 
of  the  nxiptratified  rocks^  one  set  is  infi^or  to  all  the 
strata^  aiid  another  superior  to  them.  But  with  re-^ 
spect  to  trap^  at  lei^st^  this  is  not  exclusively  tru^t 
whether  it  be  the  case  with  granite,  is  a  question  that 
will  be  better  discussed  in  another  place.  The  rocks 
of  that  division  are  found  beneath  the  strata^  as  well 
as  above  them^  in  masses  so  large  and  so  irregular 
that'  they  cannot  be  ranked  among  veins^  otherwise 
than  as;  every  finite  mass  included  among  stratified 
roclis  may  ckim  to  be  considered  as  such.  If  a  mass 
of  trap^  indefinite  downwards,  should  be  found  be^ 
Heath  the  strata,  then,  by  the  postulate  on  which  the 
distinctton  adopted  in  this  work  is  founded,  it  becomes 
granite.  That  question  being  connected  with  the 
one  which  relates  to  the  possible  superincumbent  po- 
sition of  granite,  will  be  considered  in  a  more  proper 
place.  (Chap.xxiv.)  ' 

The  forms  of  all  the  unstratified  rocks  are  irregular, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  totally  dissimilar 
'from  those  of  strata*  It  is  owing  to  this  absence  of 
the  stratified  form  and  disposition,  that  we  are  unable 
to '  infer  the  continuity  of  the  rocks  under  review, 
'when  that  is  not  actually  visible.  It  may  be  supposed, 
it  Js  true,  that  if  granite  exists  beneath  all  the  strata, 
so  as  to  form  their  immediate  foundation,  every  mass 
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ifi- 1  really :  coiid0iioii8 ;  howeTeri  deep  thmt  iBoiaieidoB> 
may  h^  «iliiated^  Btii,  wiik  soipeet  to  trap^  na  aocb 
wf 0raQce  i  ean  b^  mide*  Separate  portions  may  oti<- 
^nftU^i^bia^  been  separate  deponts  ^  ,arjBHailiartty<of 
j^JvUttictdt'  is.jBmfficiant  to  estabUsh  their  original 
idemityj  and  as^  they  do  not  ai^it  of  being  ccmipafed 
%i}po8ifion«<  or  inclinations;  tests /nrbich^fedm  thfeir 
ovigiii  and  .forms, :  ate ;  i&a{^Ucable  to  timn. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  vnsttaiified 'RacJcs^ 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  members  in  any  con- 
tinuous series  of  strata^  is  readily  known  from  tlieir 
order  of  snccessioji*  In  these,  geology  even  teachesi 
us  to  distinguish  certain  revolutions,  marking  very 
different  and  distinct  periods  or  portions  of  time 
during  which  they  were  formed.  But  we  .  have  na 
similar  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  unstratified  rocks  that  occur  together;, 
though  possessing  one,  sometimes,  when  a  vein  from 
one  traverses  the  mass  of  another ;  while,  in  our 
judgments  respecting  the  relative  antiquity  of  any  of 
them  to  the  stratified,  we  must  be  .guided  by  rules 
which  can  only  determine  that  question  within  certain 
limits. 

With  regard  to  granite,  it  would  be  imagined,  on  a 
superficial  view,  as  it  actually  has  been  maintained,  that 
because  it  is  the  lowest  it  is  therefore  the  most  antient 
rock.  This  is  an  error  arising,  partly  from  unduly 
extending  the  law  of  succession  as  it  relates  to  the 
stratified  rocks,  and  partly  from  overlooking  the  ob- 
vious phenomena  which  attend  that  substance^  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  the  moral  reasons,  arising  from 
habit,  authority,  hypothesis,  or  unwillingness  to  ac- 
knowledge error.    The  detailed  arguments  on  this 
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ffiibfecl  will  be  found  in  the  h&tory  of  that  rock^  hxtt 
I  may  here  remark^  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  passage 
of  veins  froifi  a  mass  of  granite  through  the  incmnbent 
strata^  that  its  relative  posteriority  to  these  is  indicated. 
It  would  be  attempting  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident 
proposition^  to  say^  that  of  two  coexisting  rodks^  of 
which  the  one  traverses  the  other,  the  travers^  body 
is  the  latest  in  origin.  That  such  a  v«in  is  a  ptblotK 
gation  from  a  mass  of  granite,  renders  the  posteriority 
of  the  latter  equally  an  axiom. 

Judging  by  this  criterion,  a  given  mass  of  granite 
is  posterior  in  Origin  to  every  stratam  in  a  series 
which  is  traversed  by  its  veins,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
IS  disturbed  by  its  contiguity.  Mere  contiguity  with- 
out disturbance  will  not  prove  it;  as  strata  might  be 
deposited  on  granite,  and  as  it  is  elsewhere  shown 
that  they  have  actually  been  so  deposited.  But  al« 
though  this  defines  the  highest  limit  of  relative  an- 
tiquity>  it  leaves  the  lowest  indefinite ;  since,  in  a  deep 
series  of  strata,  the  superior,  or  distant,  portions  may 
have  been  but  slightly  disturbed,  or  have  entirely 
escaped  disturbance  by  a  granite  which  has  not  emitted 
its  Veins  far  beyond  its  immediate  boundary.  How- 
ever certain  therefore  it  may  be,  that  any  mass  of 
granite  is  posterior  to  the  gneiss,  the  micaceous  schist, 
or  the  argillaceous  schists  which  it  traverses,  or  into 
which  it  intrudes,  we  are  unable  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  also  posterior  even  to  the  secondary  strata  that 
lie  above  them,  except  in  those  cases  already  men- 
tioned where  the  actual  contact  is  visible.  If  there- 
fore the  elevation  of  the  primary  strata  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  inclined  position  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  granite,  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
to  be  drawn,  from  the  nonexistence  of  that  rock 
among  the  secondary  strata,  that  these  also  have  not 
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heea  elevated  by  the  same  eam^.  If^  in  any  case  of 
this  nature,  we  cannot  prove  that  a  given  eiect 
originates  in  a  proposed  canse,  it  is  still  important  to 
show  that  such  a  connexion  is  not  impossible. 

It  is  evident  now,  that  the  relative  position  of  any 
two  masses  of  granite  to  particular  strata  in  the  ge-- 
neral  series,  can  afford  no  proofs  respecting  the  relative 
antiquity  of  these  masses  to  each  other.  The  veins 
of  the  most  recent  may  have  been  limited,  like  those 
of  the  most  antient,  to  the  lowest  stratum  in  the 
series.  That  criterion  must  be  sought,  as  I  have 
just  said,  by  inquiring  whether  the  reins  of  one  mass 
of  granite  penetrate  another.  And  as  this  will  here- 
after be  shown  to  be  the  case,  it  becomes  proved  that 
granite  has  been  produced  at  distinct  successive  pe- 
riods. It  appears  that  even  three  periods  can  be 
proved;  but  it  miist  be  evident,  that,  from  numberless 
causes  which  cannot  here  be  considered,  the  difficulty 
of  proving  successive  productions  of  it  must  increase 
at  each  stage. 

The  fact  of  even  two  generations  of  granite,  is  how- 
ever important  in  that  view  which  considers  it  as 
having  been  the  immediate  cause  or  concomitant  of 
the  elevation  of  the  strata.  It  is  shown  in  its  proper 
place,  (chapters  viii.  and  xxi.)  that  the  strata  have 
actually  been  elevated  at  successive  periods,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  that  the  inferior  series  was  at  least 
twice  moved ;  and  the  theory  of  granite  provides  the 
means  of  producing  both  the  effects  as  easily  as  the 
one. 

The  question  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  Trap  rests 
on  somewhat  difierent  grounds,  and  requires  a  separate 
explanation.  In  some  place  or  other,  the  veins  of 
this  substance  have  been  found  penetrating  every 
rock  from  granite  upwards;    as  far  at  least  as  the 
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bouodariea  of  those  strata  which  have  cjertaialy  beett 
deposited' under  the  ocean*  Hitherto^,  th^y  terminate 
with,  the  chalk  stiratum*  At  the  same-  time,  the 
masses  of  that  lOck  lie  above  this  substance^  and  thus 
its  posteriority  to  aU  the  strata  beneath  the.  tertiary 
deposits^  taking  chalk  as  the  uppermost  of  thes^  is 
established.  But  as  trap  occupies  the.  swrface^  aqd  as 
the.  upper  strata  in  the  general  series  are  nqt  found  at 
every  point^tbeK^^  it  may  of  course  happen^  that  instcfid 
of  chalk,  this  rock  may  r^po;^  on  any  other  meml^r 
of  tlie  series,  as  it  may  even  on  granite*  It  must 
already  be  s^parent,  that  the  ^ere  existence  of  trap 
vdns  in  graiilte  or  gneiss,  cannot  prove  their  anti^ 
qmtfi  unless  it  can  be  shown  at  the  ^ame  time,  that 
they  stop  suddenly  at  the  point  of  superposition  of 
some,  other  rock.  Neither  can  the  separate  super- 
position of  a  mass  of  the  same  substance  on. those,  or 
on  any  other  rocks,  prove  their  affinity  to  these  in 
point  of  age.  That  can  be  inferred  only  in  cases  of 
continuous  stratification  among  the  stratified  sub- 
stances ;  abd,  if  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  held, 
it  has  arisen  from  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
trap  rocks.  Were  a  continuous  mass  of  trap  to  be 
deposited  now  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  it  would  be 
in  contact  with  every  rock  in  the  system.  Should 
certain  portions  of  it  disappear  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  there  would  remain  others,  independent,  and^ 
under  occasional  circumstances,  in  contact  with  granite^ 
with  argillaceous  schist,  or  with  chalk,  as  it  might 
happen.  Posterity  would  judge  falsely  in  considering 
these  as  distibct  deposits,  connected,  in  point  of  age, 
with 'the  several  rocks  on  which  they  immediately 
repose,  and  through  which  each  of  them  would  also 
exclusively  send  its  veins.  But  this  is  a  picture  of 
the  past,  as  all  geology  proves;  and  we  are  therefore 
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left  witlMiat.a  oriterian  to  determmethe  relative  age 
oi^anj  indepeqdeDt  imasa.of  trap  to  tlie. strata,  as  fitr 
as  any  evidence  can.  be  deduced  frocn  mere  contact. 
It^is  importaat  .to.:sectify  an  error  which  has  led  to 
t)ie  establishment  ;of;  'numerical .  and  aucec^sive  floeiz 
inap  formations. 

The  circttoistancesv  however,  under  which  the  trap 
itKks  have  actually* originated  and:under  which  they 
are  displayed,  vender  ^it.  .certain  that,  there  have  been 
distinct  deposit,  at  difierent  periods ;  but  it  is  not  less 
essential^  in  establishing  a  fact^  to  make  use  of  the 
true  evidence,  as  the  false  is  .always  in  danger  of  mis* 
lading  or  of  proving  too  much.  From  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  porphyries  that  accompany  the  older 
rodf:s^  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of  a  higher  antiquity 
than  the  traps  found  above  the  secondary  strata;  but  the 
certainty  of  two,  if  not  of  more  successive  productions 
of  these  rocks,  is  established  by  the  same  fact  as  it  is 
in  granite,  naniely,  by  finding  veins  passing  £tom  one 
mass  so  as  to  intersect  another.  The  same  is  proved 
by  finding  masses  of  trap  constituting  portions  of  the 
conglomerate  strata ;  but  all  the  minute  particulars 
which  relate,  to  these  appearances  belong  properly  to 
the  history,  of.  Trap,  where  they  will  be  found. 
(Chapw  xxxix.) 

On  the  Veins  heUmging  to  the  unstratified  Rocks. 

As  the  veins  of  granite  and  Trap  are  of  a  distinct 
origin  from  the  other  rock  veins,  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  them  in  this  place;  as  far  at  least  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  general  view  of  the 
unstratified  rocks. 

If  veins  consisting  of  granite  or  trap,  have  not  al- 
ways been  traced  to  masses  of  these  rocks,  that  has 
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been  done  In  at  least  the  far  greater  number  of  ior* 
stances^  where  the  attempts  have  been  properly  made^ 
That  this  may  not  always  be  possible^  is  easily  coa«- 
ceived :  the  granite  mass  may  be  covered  by  the  strata, 
and  the  mass  of  trap  may  have  disappeared.  As  trap 
is  also,  like  granite,  a  subterranean  production,  it  i^ 
easy  to  suppose  that  veins  of  it  may,  like  those  of 
gi'anite,  be  connected  with  inyisiUe  deep-seated 
masses.  This  very  fact  is  proved  by  phenomena  oc'* 
cnrring  in  Sky,  which  will  be  more  amply  described 
hereafter.  It  is  further  necessary  to  observe,  that 
this  apparent  independence  of  these  veins  has  oc- 
curred only  where  they  were  of  great  size;  that  being 
the  sole  condition  under  which  they  could  eadst.at 
great  distances  from  the  parent  mass.  I  ought  per« 
baps  here  to  add,  >  that  I  have  traced  the  sources  of 
all  those  veins  in  Scotland  which  were  formerly  sup* 
posed  to  be  independent.  It  will  not  be  an  illegitimate 
conclusiou,  that  all  such  veins  are  processes  from 
masses  of  those  rocks  to  which  they  belong  in  cha- 
racter and  constitution. 

The  sizes  of  these  veins  are  infinitely  various,  whe«* 
ther  we  regard  their  breadth  or  longitudinal  extent. 
They  have  been  observed  to  reach  to  many  yards,  and 
to  decend  from  that  to  the  finest  filaments.  In  their 
length  they  also  vary ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  courses  of  trap  veins  are  far  more  extensive  than 
those  of  granite.  The  larger  ones  of  this  nature  are 
known  sometimes  to  extend  through  spaces  of  many 
miles.  It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  they 
were  unlimited  downwards;  in  which  case  every 
vein  must  be  a  lamina.  That  however  is  not  the  fact 
in  granite,  in  which  every  dimension,  even  of  the 
largest,  can  sometimes  be  easily  traced.  It  is  equal- 
ly untrue  of  trap;  as  the  lateral  boundaries  of  their 
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planes  may  be  seen  and  examined  thronghont,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Western  laknds  of  Scotland.  Nei- 
ther can  it  be  tme  of  eithor^  if  we  consider  their 
connexions.  If  indeed  the  depth  of  vertical  trap 
veins'  cannot  in  some  instances  be  traced^  it  only 
proves  that  the  masses  in  which  they  originate,  and 
which  form  their  Hmits,  are  innacessible  to  os. 

Tlie  ramification  of  veins  is  a  circumstance  which 
requires  notice  in  treating  of  their  dimensions.  It 
is  extremely  common  in  granite,  but  rare  in  trap;  from 
causes  that  will  he  so  apparent  in  the  progress  of  this 
discussion  as  to  require  no  specific  explanation. 

The  position  of  veins  with  respect  to  the  horizon 
is  infinitely  varied,  as  it  also  is  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tEsrscicted  strata.  Those  of  granite  are  generally  ex-^ 
c^edingly  inconstant,  while  they  also  pursue  tortuotia 
and  intricate  directions  which  defy  all  attempts  to 
foUow  them.  It  is  only  where  they  are  of  large  di- 
mensions^ asid  hold  long  courses,  that  they  appear 
straight;  and^  in  these  cases^^^  they  seem  to  n^aintain 
high  angles  towards  the  horizon.  But  thejr  direction 
and  extent  are,  in  fact,  regulated  by  the  magnitude 
anddti^MMsition  of  ;the  fissures  which  they  occupy,  and 
by  the  portion  of  the  central:  mass.  J^ ;  in  Cwnw^U* 
the  prevailing  and  larger  granite  veins  hold  a  GiDmppK>U 
course  approaching  to  the  parallel,  and  if  the  high 
angles  predoininate,  it  only  shows  that  cireumstances 
in  the  nature  aad  position  of  the  invaded  strata,  and 
in  die  bulk  and  form  of  the  invading  mass  of  granite^ 
determined  this  particular  disposition  in  that  place. 
No  creneral  rules  can  be  deduced  fipom  any  fact  of 

this  nature. 

With  respect  to  trap  veins,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  they  are  rarely  congregated  into  one  spot,  in  ini- 
nute  ramifications;  although  I  have  elsewhere  shown 
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that  this  i»  the  case  in  Barra*.    On  the  contrary;  dier 
predominant  veins  of  this^  substance  are  generally  of 
considerable^  and  sometmies  of  enormons  dimensions^ 
while  they  continue  to  hold  extensive  courses' widMmt 
ramification ;  a  feet  rarely  occurring  in  the  veins  of 
granite.     This  circumstance  impKes  one,  or  both;  /o^ 
two  things  in  which  the  generation  of  granite  add 
trap  veins  have  difibred ;  namely,  a  diftrent  condition 
of  the  invaded  strata,  and  a  fotce  exerted  in  a  difienf nt 
manner.    Perhaps  both  of  these  are  correlatiYe  pvo«« 
positions.     Numerous  circumstances,  elsewhere   de^ 
scribed,  prove  a  flexible  condition  once  existing  ib 
many  strata;  and  most  conspicuous  in  die  older  ones. 
These  are  the  rocks  which  granito  has  especially. ihvadn 
ed ;  and  such  limited  and  tortuous  fissures  are  fHrecisely 
what  might  be  expected  from  an: imperfect  xigidity» 
of  the  strata.     The  strata  invaded  by  trapy  oil  ilie 
contrary,  rarely  contain  indications  of -flexiJbiUty ft aiid 
thits    are    accounted  for  the  greater,  dftclnoa-  and 
straightness  of  the  fissures  into  w^ch;tl^  liquid  ioek 
has  flowed.     It  is  intei^ting  to  reinork  how  wdil  thd 
several  parts  of  a  syertetii ' hold  togedies :    eniiiam 
readily  a  true  theory  is  applicable  to  ipheooibkis 
wbi^h  had  not^entered  into  that  mass  of  &ctsr  on  wilicU 
it  wa&  founded^ 

-  Most  apposite  confirmations'  of  this  view  of  the  dif^* 
ferent  efleet  of  fissures  on  flexible  and  onirtgui)8tTata,'aad 
on  those  which  yield  most  easily  compared-to^those^ali 
oppose  the  greatest  resistaace,  are' contained*  id  sbme 
of  the  veins  of  the  Western  Islands,  as'ib  Lon^ialiA 
elsewhere.  One  of  them  was  already  necessinlj  nn^ 
ticed,  in  the  remarks  on  the  contortions  of  rocks;  bdt 
while  they  show  the  diflerent  effects  produced  on 
difibrent  strata/  they  serve  to  illustrate  di&renoeb  in 
the  forms  of  trap  and  of  granite  vetns^  whicE  are  of  a 
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very  important  nature.  In  one  of  these,  already  then^- 
tinned,  the  vein  has  intersected  an  alternating  series^ 
of  argillaiceons  schist  and  quarts  rock  ;  breaking  the' 
latter  in  a  decided  manner,  but  bending  the  former,! 
which  consequently,  beat's  the  same  marks  of  flegdnro 
that  are  seen  where  granite  traverses  gneiss.  In  tker 
others,  there  is  a  striking  difl^rence  in  the  forms^  of 
the  veins  where  the  fissure  has  been  transverse  to  th& 
laminae  of  the  invaded  schist  and  where  it  has  con-^ 
formed  to  these ;  the  vein  having  the  usual  ^arlillel 
form  of  ti-ap  in  the  former  case,  and  resembling  the 
irregular  veins  of  granite  in  the  latter. 

As  the  veins  of  trap  are  moirt  frequently  of  large 
dimensions,  so  they  are,  generally,  either  vertical  ov 
iftelihed  at  high  angles  to  the  horizon.  Thus  probably 
they  indicate,  by  both  circumstances,  the  great  depths 
at  which  the  parent  masses  He,  and  the  natui^e'  and 
place  of  the  force  which  produced  the  fissures.  But 
that  they  frequently  also  occupy  very  low  angles,  wiU 
immediately  be  shown,  when « the  positions  of  veiris 
with  respect  to  the  strata  are  considered. 

Although  the  term  fracture  implies^  that  the  -strata 
are  disunited  in  some  direction  across  tbeir^  laminar 
arrange tneintj  it  does  not  fdllow  that  all  veitis  hold 
courses  thus  intersecting  these;  While  they  may .  be 
broken  at  any  degree  of  obliquity,  they  are  sometimes 
also  separated  according  to  the  planes  of  their .  strati- 
fication, or  according  to  that  of  their  laminar  stmc* 
tnre.  In  the  latter  case,  the  veins  are  rarely  htge, 
and?  are  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  latoinse  of  the  in^ 
vaded-  rock ;  in  the  former,  strata,  either  similar  or 
dissimilar,  are  sometimes  eoitipletely  separated,  even 
for  considerable  spaces,  so  as  to  permit  a  large  and 
parallel  mass  of  the  intruding  rock  to  occupy  the 
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vacuity.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  most  commoa 
with  granite,  the  latter  with  trap ;  although,  even  in 
this  last  rock,  veins  are  sometimes  found  intruding 
into  the  schistose  structure,  or  parallel  to  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  conterminous  strata.  In  both  cases,  an 
incorrect  or  prejudiced  Wew  of  these  appearances  has 
given  rise  to  the  notion  of  trap  and  granite  beii^ 
stratified ;  with  what  truth  will  easily  be  judged^ 
when  the  following  obvious  marks  by  which  these 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  real  strata,  ai«e  described. 

Where  the  courses  of  granite  veins  are  parallel  to 
the  laminae  of  the  including  rock,  their  true  nature  is 
easily  distinguished ;  as  they  rarely  persist,  even  for 
a  few  inches,  without  some  deviation  or  ramification. 
In  the  case  of  trap,  however^  as  they  are  often  of 
considerable  extent,  it  requires  more  care  to  trace 
them  to  their  iiregularities  or  terminations.  But  they 
present  other  indications  of  their  real  nature,  by  occa« 
sicHially  sending  out  branches,  or  by  the  effects  which 
they  have  produced  on  the  adjoining  strata.  The 
nature  of  the  rock  indeed,  as  proved  from  othe^ 
appearances,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
spectator  that  they  are  veins,  and  iipt  beds :  but  as  it  is 
probable  that  real  strata  of  trap  do  actually  occur^  I 
must  reserve  the  minute  parts  of  this  discussioi;!  to 
the  history  of  the  trap  rocks. 

Respecting  the  relation  in  point  of  time  between 
these  rock  veins  and  mineral,  or  metallic  veins,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down* 
In  Cornwall,  granite  veins,  as  well  as  veins  of  por^- 
phyry  traverse  the  mineral  veins;  but  as  mineral 
veins  are  also  found  in  granite,  even  in  that  district, 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  a  time  intermediate  be* 
tween  two  formations  of  that  rock.     That  ordinary 
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trap  veins  should  generally  be  posterior  to  all  mineral 
teins,  follows,  of  course,  from  the  period  at  which 
these  appear,  relatively,  to  have  been  formed. 

Many  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  occur  in 
the  including  strata  at  the  places  where  tliey  are 
traversed  by  veins,  whether  these  be  of  trap  or 
granite.  But  these  are  numerous  and  minute,  and 
will  be  required  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  igneous  origin  of  those  two  rocks.  But, 
in  this  place,  where  the  question  of  veins  has  been 
treated  generally,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  effects  are,  in  both  in- 
stances, not  only  similar,  but  as  exactly  identical  as 
could  be  expected  when  the  various  differing  circum- 
stai^ces  attending  them  are  considered. 


On  the  Origin  of  the  w^stratified  Rachs. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  all  the  unstratified 
rocks  are  alike  of  igneous  origin,  or  that  they  are 
substances  crystallized  from  a  fluid  of  fusion,  will  be 
given  in  a  more  proper  place  hereafter.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  these  rocks  as- 
sumed their  present  forms,  and  on  the  probable 
causes  and  effects  of  their  flmd  state,  proceed  on  this 
supposition.  In  a  science  in  which  there  is  so  uni- 
versal a  reaction  of  all  the  parts,  and  where  every  set 
of  facts  is  necessary  to  illustrate  every  other,  all  can- 
not have  that  first  place  in  consideration  to  which  so 
many  have  a  claim. 

As  it  is  apparent  that  granite  has  been  in  a  state  of 
fluidity  beneath  the  strata,  and  that,  during  this 
state,  these  have  been  elevated  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner. It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  irregularity  of  its 
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general  surface^  or  for  the  partial  way  in  which;  U^  is 
ft^^^  distributed  on  the  earth's  supejr^iie^.  Th^ 
conseqaeoce  of  the  uneqriial  elevaJtion  <  o^  the  st^aM* 
was  to  pirodace  those  interior  meqiialitie^^  that  bave 
been  filled  by  the  yiel^ng  maas  whieh  waa  1:he  imme? 
diate  oause  of  that  fracture^  wd  the  concoqiitaat  of 
the  force  everted.  The  production  of  the  veins  is 
another  obvious  consequence  of  the  fractures  or  dis* 
continuities  formed  by  the  displacements  of  the 
strata.  It  must  be  remembered  here,  however,  that 
the  actual  appearance  of  grai^ite  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is,  in  most  cases,  the  consequence  of  another 
train  of  effects,  consisting  in  the  waste  of  tho^e  parts 
of  the  strata  by  which  it  was  once  covered ;  a  ifraste, 
of  which  the  whole  globe  produces  the  most  uu^ues^ 
tionable  evidence.  From  the  progressive  state  of 
that  waste,  it  follows,  that  the  apparent  quantity  of 
granite  must  be  constantly  increasing,  although  itself 
is  subject  to  decay ;  and  if  it  really  be  the  basis  of  all 
the  stratified  rockt,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ithat  the 
earth  might,  at  some  future  day,  contain  granite^  only, 
in  its  more  elevated  portions ;  while  this  could  not 
happen,  of  course,  at  low  elevations  or  near  the 
level  of  the  sea^  because,  here,  the  ordinary  <^uses 
of  waste  cease  to  act. 

Since  now  the  other  division  of  the  upstratified 
rocks  is  found  above  the  strata  rather  than  below,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  respecting  its  source  or  origin. 
That  it  was  produced  in  a  fluid  state,  and  coDsdiidated 
from  that  condition,  rests  on  precisely  the  san>e  ground 
as  the  case  of  granite.  The  nature  of  the  different 
substances  is  similar,  often  identical,  the  ^ects  are 
the  same  on  the  including  strata,  and  the  dispomtion 
of  the  veins  is  strictly  analogous,  vajrying  only  no- 
eording  to  circumstances  which  have  already'  Nw 
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stetedr  'Nor  isr  trap  escclasiiiely  snpetfifdal;  sMit^l j^ 
is  actually  found  beneath  tlie  stratsi  mttim^AMbl^ 
mas$Qi9^,  QT  ^e  m  suck  a  rdktive  positioii:  to  thim 
yerHcally^  as  to  reaemble  granite  in  tbit  resptctf 
while^  it  will  farther  be  shown  hereafter^  thmttnlinij^ 
of  the  extensive  mafiKaies  of  these  rodcs  now  irisible 
at  the  surfa^je,  have  Actually  been  once  coVeted  by 
strata  which. have  disappeared  in  the  progress  of  decay^ 
It  wOnM  be  an  obvious,  yet  a  superficial  conclusion, 
that  the  trap  rocks  have  been  deposited,  like  the  ai> 
companying  strata,  from  above.  But  the  moment 
that  their  igneous  origin  is  admitted,  that  opinion 
falls  to  the  ground;  as  there  is  no  external  source 
whence  tl^y  could  have  been  derived*  By  the  ar- 
gument id  dilemma  therefore,  we  must  «eek  their 
ori^ii  in  the  same  regions  that  produced  grsmite; 
That  this  really  is  their  origin,  is  further  proved  by 
the  posUdive  arguments  derived  from  the  masses  that 
lie  benea(th  or  among  the  strata^  by  the  depth  and 
magnitude  of  their  veins,  and  by  the  marks  of  force 
wUch  accompany  their  juxtaposition  to  the  strata. 
If  any  further  doubt  could  exist,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes*  The  substances 
which  these  produce  are  not  only  strictly  analogous 
in  all  their  essential  characters  to  some  of  th^trap 
rocks,  but  often  undtstinguishable ;  while  the  varia^ 
tions  which  do  appear,  admit  of  an  etoy  explanation^ 
from  differences  easily  defined.  These  rodk^s,  having 
passed  through  the  strata,  flow  over  them  in  certain 
eases  ;  while,  in  many  others,  there  is  reason  to  sup^ 
pose,  from  the  effiscts  following  the  earthquakes  which 
accompany  theasi,  that  they  hav^  intruded  amdng  the 
strata' beneath '  the  surface,  so  as  to  haVe  ^rodittied 
those  ;Well-kn6wn'  permanent  •  elevations  of  thcf  ]mA 
found'  hk  volc^mc  comtttv^^.    That  th*y  elevate*  the 
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superficial  strata^  is  fully  proved  by  the  phenomena 
attending  the  volcanic  Coral  islands. 

It  is  iu  the  deeper  regions  of  the  globe,  therefore, 
in  those  where  we  have  found  the  origin  of  granite, 
that  we  must  seek  that  of  trap.  These  substances 
are  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  but  they  have  been 
produced  at  distant  periods  of  time.  In  accounting 
for  the  present  superficial  position  of  trap,  we  are 
provided  with  two  resources;  that  of  its  flowing  out 
in  the  manner  of  lava,  so  as  to  cover  the  strata,  and 
the  final  removal  of  these  so  as  to  leave  bare  that 
which  was  once  concealed  beneath  them.  This  ques- 
tion is  worth  pursuing  a  little  further. 

If  chalk  be  the  uppermost  marine  stratum  in  any 
spot,  and  if  a  trap  has  been  erupted  under  the  sea,  as 
many  appearances  indicate,  it  must  have  flowed  over 
j  the  surface  of  that  rock.  It  may  have  flowed  above 
many  others  ;  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor  even 
prQbable,  that  chalk  has  been  formed  every  where. 
Bat  respecting  this  we  cannot  hope  to  acquire  any 
satisfactory  evidence;  as,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
stmta  have  been  removed,  and  which  were  never  de- 
posited. 

On  this  supposition  we  may  also  account  for  the 
partial  existence  of  the  trap  rocks.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  they  have  been  universal,  or  even 
much  more  general  than  their  present  remaining  indi- 
cations now  show.  Although  the  materials  of  trap 
may  have  existed  beneath,  as  generally  as  those  of 
granite  have  been  supposed  to  do,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  every  where  have  reached  the  surface. 
'SChe  analogy  of  volcanoes  here  comes  again  to  our 
aid;  indicating,  by  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
the  possibility,  or  rather  the  probability,  of  this  sap- 
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position.  It  is  on  this  groniid  also  that  we  VBtaj 
readily  admit  successive  formations  of  trap  rodks^ 
even  if  we  had  not  those  proofs  of  it  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned :  and  it  may  thus  even,  prove,  that 
many  of  those  now  known,  which  are  in  contact, 
separately,  with  different  strata  in  the  series,  may 
actually  have  been  of  different  periods^  and  not  the 
consequences  of  a  single  deposit  on  rocks  of  different 
natures;  separated,  itself,  into  distinct  parts,  by  the 
eflects  of  waste.  It  is  not  a  littte  remarkable,  on  thk 
view,  that  two  deposits  of  trap,  of  which  the  ^tant 
succession  is  proved  by  appearances  that  will  hereafter 
be  fully  detailed,  are  found  in  the  same  place;  a  phe- 
nomenon exactly  similar  to  the  renewal  of  volcanoes, 
at  distant  intervals  among  the  ruins  of  those  long 
«ince  extinct. 

It  must  thus  be  apparent,  that  whatever  differences 
may  exist  between  trap  and  granite,  whether  in  their 
relations  to  the  strata,  or  their  mineral  characters, 
they  are  strikingly  analogous  in  almost  every  essential 
general  circumstance,  and  that  the  former  may,  in  a 
certain  sense,  be  considered  as  a  recent  granite;  as* 
the  granite  of  the  newer  strata.  The  circumstances 
respecting  these  analogies  which  have  not  yet  been 
noticed,  will  be  found  in  their  history  in  future  chap^ 
ters.  It  remains  to  account  for  one  difference,  on 
which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  not  only  by  thode 
who  deny  the  igneous  origin  of  every  rock,  but  by 
those  who,  unable  longer  to  blind  themselves  re- 
specting that  of  trap,  reserve  all  their  force  in  favour 
of  the  aqueous  origin  of  granite. 

It  has  been  said  that  granite,  in  a  state  of  fusion  and 
protrusion,  ought  to  have  been  erupted  so  as  to  flow 
over  the  strata,  and  that,  like  the  trap  rocks,  it  ought 
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uom  tQ  be  ftmud;  in'  that  situation;  whieh  it  is  not. 

* 

Tfala  ii»  a  pix)positkKn  a{){>»rently  very  simple ;  but  the 
simplicity  of  a  prcipoaitioa  ou^t  to  be'  wdil  ascer- 
taibed  Wore  it  is  advaufi^  hB  such. 

In  the  phenonpiieila  that  attend  volcanoes,  wbioh 
were  just  noticed,. it  aeems  certain  that  volcanic xnaftter 
ia  ( Bometiines  t0<>ved, :  m  perhaps  mtrodoced  amoo^ 
thei  ati^ta^^  without  >  appearing  af  t^e  sttrlace.  Tiie 
inftvse  isheflre^indioat^d  feytth^t  eruptkniiofTTodk  which 
taft:e9pla<fe[at  adi&tfii^pifiut  at  the  same^miev  Theoon- 
ditioi^f of  idie  'si)i!&cq  in  <inany  parts  of  Itdy,  and  the  an* 
ticnkt  i^hffnj^  of  'level  whieh  it  has  undergone,  seem 
tQl  bespeak;  .'^h^  agency  of  this  oanse,  if  it  were  not 
prchv^df  in; m$9y  other  cases,  -by  those  aiteradons  in  die 
iopE^  of  the  surface  which  have  attended  earthqnaked. 
The  elevation  of  Coral  islands  proves  that  additions 
of  soUd  iomtter  haye  been  made  to  the  strata  beneath 
tSieaai,.  as  tbiare  is  no  other  mode  of  solving  this  phe« 
nomenoii ;  jwliile  the  actual  eruption  of  voloanoes 
$n;  the  nieighbouring  parts  of  the  ocean,  lea^re  no  donht 
^ith  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

If,  in,  such  cases  as  this,  we  conceive  the  surlaee 
to  be^rfiixvoyed,  as  it  will  b^  at  some  futwe  •  perkid, 
|i|ire  shpnld  probably  find  many  places  where  the  ap- 
pe^tancjBS  would  resenable  those  produced  by  granite; 
^t  i^i  to .  Sf^y,  i^as^s  of  fi^ed  matter,  which  have 
90t  'j^v^ffYf^d  the  d12rata. 

^  ]T^  n^^  step  is  to  apply  this  reas^mg  to  the  trap 
rp|clfs«  j  Jf,;  in  ^nf  place,  the  supierficial.  B^i^ses  of 
.|ij5^;W€f^tp;b?;^tirfely  reinoved,  w6  should  discover 
the  openings  whence  they  had  flowed;  aa  we  h^te 
ftli5e£^^  puob^bly  doi^e,  in*mi^ny:^s€j5,  by.  ascertaining 
^l^^laces  Qf  veins .  Here  Ae^  M?e  should  fin4)  what  par- 
l|fi|iswehavealready  trulyfQund,  the  unkeruptedtrap,  with 
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tile  Strata  recUmng  agaiindt  it^  as  in  the  case  of  gifa&ite. 
If  we  conceive  that,  by  a  still  further  process  of  waste, 
not  only  the  erupted  trap,  but  the  subjacent  strata 
themselves  should  have  disappeared,  we  should  arrive 
adt  tlie  fundamental  mass,  and  find  only  the  slender 
remains  of  highly  disturbed  strata,  covering  this  inter- 
minable source  of  the  erupted  rocks.  Trap  would 
then  be  to  us  as  granite ;  nor  wouM  any  proofs  of  \U 
Ibiriiier  eruption  anfd  overiowing  refadifi. 

'Tfoiv'this  is  hot  a  mfere  postulate.  In  dife  district 
6f  Morveh,  a  mountainOuiS'  mass  of  trap,  ifttalning  to 
f900  or  1500  feet  in  he^ht,  meets  ^similar  mountain 
of  gneiss  in  a  line  not  far  deviating  from  the  perpen* 
^ular,  its  base  being  lost  beneath  the  sea.  -  Here  the 
gneiss  reposes  on,  or  meets  the  trap,  precisely  as  it 
would  a  mass  of  granite,  and  is  in  the  same  manner 
disturbed  at  the  junction.  This  trap  mass  is  indeed 
connected  with  a  portion  that  covers  secondary  strata, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  its  eru^pted  part.  But 
this  is  fast  wasting  away ;  and  the  time,  however 
distant,  must  at  length  arrive,  when  the  trap  of  Mor- 
ven  will  present  all  the  geological  appearances  of 
granite,  and  when,  should  it  accidentally  have  pos- 
sessed the  granitic  mineral  character  of  some  of  the 
syenitic  traps  of  Sky,  it  would  be  supposed  an  un^ 
erupted  rock,  and  a  granite* 

Similar  appearances  occur  in  Sky,  where  masses  of 
trap  that,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  are  interminable 
-downwards,  pass  tlirougfa  the  secdndary  strata,  which 
are  consequently  found  in  the  same  relative  position  to 
thein  that  the  primary  strata  sometimes  are  to  grtmite. 
One  of  these  is  many  miles  in  diameter ;  and>  did 
neither  Sky  nor  any  other  district  preserve  the  vestiges 
of  erupted  add  overflowing  Trap,  it  might  here  also 
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be  argaed  that  sach  a  mass  coald  not  have  been  eject- 
ed from  below. 

In  these  last  cases,  there  is  one  circumstance  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  question :  it  is  the  diflPerence  between 
the  manner  in  which  the  trap  meets  the  secondary 
strata,  and  that  in  which  granite  meets  the  primary* 
The  junctions  in  Sky  are,  in  many  parts^  vertical  and 
very  precise;  although  there  are. the  usual  linxited 
disturbances  and  penetrating  veins.  This  difference 
arises  from  a  different  condition  in  the  invaded  strata^ 
which  is  confirmed  by  every  other  circumstanee  of 
difference  that  attends  the  passage  of  veins  in  both,  the 
appearances  at  the  junctions,  and  those  of  the  strata^ 
themselves.  These  were  noticed  before  in  the  case  oi 
veins,  and  they  arise  from  the  yielding  and  flexible 
nature  of  the  strata  in  the  one  case,  and  their  rigidity 
in  the  other ;  facts  fully  evinced  by  the  contortions 
which  attend  the  primary  stratified  rocks.  The  very 
quality  of  the  rocks  themselves,  independently  of  soft-^ 
ness,  may  have  contributed  to  these  differences;  as  is 
proved  by  the  instance  in  Morven,  where  the  lateral 
j^nction  of  the  trap  with  the  gneiss  is  of  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  character  from  those  which  take  place  between 
it  and  the  secondary  strata  of  Sky.  So  far  therefore 
from  its  being  proved  that  the  mode  of  junction  be- 
tween granite  and  the  incumbent  strata  is  not  the 
consequence  of  eruption,  because  it  does  not  resemble 
the  junctions  of  trap  in  similar  cases,  these  differences 
are  precisely  of  a  nature  to  confirm  that  opinion.  If^ 
in  mechanics,  unequal  bodies  are  projected  with  a 
common  velocity,  we  infer  that  two  for<;eSk  have 
acted ;  if  the  velocities  are  different,  we  then  inquire 
whether  one  force  may  not  have  acted  on  both.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Geology  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
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the  accurate  sciences  ;  but  we  may  here  infer^  from  a 
balance  of  phenomena,  that  which  we  cannot  de* 
monstrate. 

There  is  yet  a  case  of  unerupted  trap,  of  which  Sky 
{produces  a  distinct  example,  and  which  is  relevant  to 
the  question  under  consideration.  It  has  also  been 
observed  elsewhere.  In  this  instance,  a  mass  of  trap, 
unterminated  downwards,  and  of  a  conoidal  form,  is 
seen,  in  a  fair  and  deep  section,  covered  by  the  secon^ 
dary  strata,  which  are  so  bent  over  it  as  to  j^e  accom- 
modated to  its  form.  Here  is  a  case  precisely  ana- 
logous to  that  of  an  unerupted  granite;  and  it  is 
obvious,  that  when,  in  the  progress  of  waste,  its  sum* 
mit  shall  reach  the  surface,  it  will  present  an  example 
of  unerupted  trap,  with  the  strata  conforming  to  it  on 
each  side,  jiist  as  the  primary  are  so  often  found  to  do 
in  mountains  of  granite. 

We  may  now  inquire  how  these  facts  apply  to  the 
state  in  which  granite  is  supposed,  by  the  postulate, 
to  be  invariably  found ;  unerupted,  and  not  lying  on 
the  strata  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 

The  last  case  of  trap  quoted,  is  here  applicable,  and 
perhaps  more  completely  than  would  at  first  be 
imagined.  If  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  protruding 
and  protruded  mass  of  trap  should  in  every  instance 
make  its  way  through  the  superincumbent  strata, 
neither  has  it  been  in  the  case  of  granite.  Even  the 
rigid  sandstones  of  Sky  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
the  trap ;  and  much  more  must  it  be  believed  that 
lliis  has  happened  in  the  case  of  granite,  when  the 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  primary  strata  in  its 
vicinity  are  considered.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
volcanic  elevations  of  strata,  without  eruption,  present 
the  same  analogies. 

There  are  moreover    circumstances  in    the    con- 
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stitation  of  granite^  wbidi  proye  that  it  has^  for  a 
longer  period^  been  under  the  inflaence  of  heat  dian 
the  trap  rocks.  This  is  its  more  perfect  and  distinct 
crystallization  ;  a  difierence  whidi  we  are  enabled  to 
prddnce,  even  in  onr  laboratories,  by  prolonging  the 
fluid  state  of  fused  traps,  and  wfaidi  is  a  common  oc* 
•currence  in  volcanic  rocks  under  similar  differences  in 
the  ^rapkiity  of  cooling.  I  shall  bereidf^er  also  attempt 
«i»'Sfaow>  that  gneiss  itself  is.  the  evdmesoent  limit 
between  grtttiite  tod  the  othe^  stitatified  ro^.  Thds 
it  is  at'kast  possible^  pei^haps  even  probable^  that  in 
manycases'ij^^here  granite  has  actually  befcn  empted^ 
the  rocks  which  it  covered  have,  by  long  exposm^  to 
it$  action  and  by  being  thus  involved  in  it,  been  c<m-* 
verted  into  its  substance.  This  supposition  is  not  in 
want  of  support  from  analogies  famished  by  the 
Trap  rocks ;  as  an  instance  occurs  in  Cantyre,  as 
well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  gradual 
conversion  of  a  schistose  rock  into  porphyry,  under 
similar  circumstances,  is  i»roved  in  the  most  unques* 
tionable  manner. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  apply  to  granite  as  we 
BOW  find  it,  the  cases  of  apparently  unerupted  trap 
already  examined.  The  immense  deposits  of  mate«> 
rials  which  now  form  the  alluvial  tracts  of  the  globe, 
the  enormous  masses  of  secondary  strata  which  have 
been  produced  by  antient  materials  of  the  same 
nature,  all  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  destruciidn 
which  mountains  have  formerly  experienced,  which 
they  are  now  daily  undergoing.  Let.  imagination  irc^ 
place  the  plains  of  Hindostan  on  the.  Himalya,  er 
rebuild  the  mountains  which  ftimished  the. secondary 
strata  of  England,  and  it  needs  not  be  asked  what  is 
the  extent  of  ruin,  modern  or  antient.  In  this  ruin, 
the  highest  rocks  participate  most  largely ;  so  largely. 
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iihit  ve  can  scarcely  hope  to  ^nd  one  portion  of  that 
siirfaoe  which  was  once  most  elevated  above  the 
waters.  If  in  die  progress  of  such  extensive  de- 
'Stmction^  thns  ptobably  acting  on  the  primary  rocks 
iat  two.  distinct  periods,  every  vestige  of  overflowing 
gr^nite-jbas  dissappearedy  it  is  assuredly  an  event  not 
calculated  to  exite  sui-prise. 

:  That  granite  has  in  reality  farhished  a  very  large 
peat  of  !thjt  BoatEtrials  of  the  recent  strata,  is  proved 
by  2lUe£r  ^QoiiiJtitmion.  '  Quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and 
hornUdnde^  are  tfae^chaef  materials  :of  the  sandstones, 
thales,  an^ relays;  say,  the  very  fragments  of  that 
rock  ar^  found  every  where.  Even  in  our  recent  al- 
lifcvial^ soils  they  abound;  and  it  is  a  question  worth 
(Considering,  whether  the  granite  boulders,  of  which 
ilte  immediate  otigm  has  so  often  been  vainly  traced, 
^enot  rather  the  portions  of  decomposed  conglo- 
merate strata,  or  the  more  durable  remains  of  the 
^aUnvial  soils  on  which  they  now  repose. 

In  an  argument  thus  made  up  of  probabilities  and 
re^^ig  on  analogies,  it  is  legitimate  to  muster  all  the 
£>rcaitfaat  can  be  adduced.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
Hi^iMher,  if  the  secon^ry  strata  were  laid  bare,  the 
igrmate  might  not  often  be  found  beneath  them  and 
uieumbent  on  the  primary ;  protected  from,  at  least 
ithe  aeoond  period  of  destruction,  by  their  covering, 
it  may  happen,  far  example,  for  any  thing  that  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  that  this  very  case  may  be 
ipreseuit.  in.  Sutherland,  where  the  secondary  strata 
4<rt.ua11y  repose. on  granite*  The  observations  on  the 
Junctioi^  of  granite  and  the  primary  strata  are  not 
leaiajr.tolmajke,  nor  are  the  exposures  often  very  per- 
fect ;  so  that  this  is  one  of  tite  cases  where  the  diffi^ 
Gulty  of  proving  a  negative  leaves  conjecture  alike 
open  to  all.     Why  may  it  not  be  added,  that  there  is 
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not  only  an  absolute  want  of  observations  on  this 
subject,  but  that  the  universality  of  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  granite^  renders  some 
observers  as  unwilling  or  as  unable  to  discover  the 
truth,  to  explain  appearances  in  an  obvious  manner, 
as  others  are,  from  want  of  experience  or  other 
causes,  incapable. 

This  argument  has  hitherto  proceeded  on  the 
grounds  of  analogy  and  of  inference  from  causes  and 
effects ;  but  it  is  time  to  ask  whether  the  postulate  is 
really  true,  when  it  assumes  that  granite  has  not 
overflowed  the  strata.  I  have  shown  in  another 
t,if/2ry>z,^  work,    (Western  Islands,)     that,  in  Sky,  a  graiiite> 

defining  it  by  its  mineralogical  characters,  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  a  mass  of  unstratified  rocks  which  lies 
on  a  stratified  limestone.  If  I  have  chosen  to  considet 
this  rock  as  a  member  of  the  trap  family,  it  is  merely 
because  I  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  difference  of 
age  as  a  criterion  between  granite  and  trap,  for  rea- 
sons that  need  not  here  be  stated.  The  fact,  so  far 
as  this  argument  is  concerned,  remains  the  same ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  this 
distinction  between  trap  and  granite,  whenever  it  shaH 
be  disputed  whether  the  latter  has  ever  overflowed 
the  strata.  If,  in  this  particular  instance,  I  had  not 
detected  the  superposition  of  the  mass,  it  would  of 
course  have  been  ranked  with  granite ;  and,  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  we  have  the  authority  of  Von  Bucb, 
a  testimony  never  yet  questioned,  that  granite  lies 
above  conchiferous  limestone  in  Norway.  No  evi- 
dence can  be  less  liable  to  suspicion  than  that  of  a 
person  who  denies  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  which 
his  own  testimony  is  adduced  as  a  proof. 

We  are  thus  at  length  brought  to  consider  the  fur- 
ther evidences  that  may  be  produced  to  prove  the 
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common  seat  of  Granite  and  Trap,  and  the  identity 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  originated. 
These  are  deducible  from  similarity  ;  in  certain  cases, 
from  absolute  identity  of  character;  but  I  must 
premise^  that  to  limit  the  term  granite  to  the  sole 
compound  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  is  merely 
to  abuse  a  mineralogical  term  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  a  geological  inference.  This  is  an  expedient 
which,  however  often  used,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  sound  logic.  In  a  geological  sense,  every 
rock  must  be  considered  a  granite  which,  whatever 
its  composition  may  be,  forms  a  portion  of  a  common 
mass  of  that  rock  in  its  most  acknowledged  charac- 
ter. 

In  Aberdeenshire,  the  leading  varieties  of  granite 
are  of  that  character  which  agrees  with  the  most 
rigid  mineralogical  definition,  and  the  superposition 
of  gneiss  over  a  very  extensive  tract  of  that  rock  can 
be  traced  with  the  greatest  facility.  But,  in  many 
places,  a  variety  of  this  granite  occurs,  which  is  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  hornblende  only,  passing  into 
the  ordinary  kind  by  means  of  the  usual  fourfold 
compound  of  hornblende,  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar, 
and  the  threefold  one  composed  of  hornblende,  quartz, 
and  felspar ;  to  both  of  which  the  term  Syenite  has 
sometimes  been  applied.  The  continuity  and  gra- 
dation of  all  these,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  primary 
strata,  can  be  traced  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
In  examining  more  minutely  the  duplicate  compound 
just  mentioned,  it  is  observed  in  many  places  to  as- 
sume a  fine  grain,  and  thus  at  length  it  becomes 
undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  But  the  identity  does  not  cease  even  here  ; 
since,  in  many  places,  it  passes,  in  the  same  uninter- 
rupted manner,  into  a  basalt,    and,  at  length,  into  a 
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soft  claystone^  with  a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure, 
in  no  respect  jdifferio^  from  those  of  the  Trap  islands 
of  the  western  coast*  And  the  same  facts^  poecisdy, 
occur  in  Guernsey ;  &io  that  a  mineralogist^  or  a 
superficial  geologist,  would,  unhesitatingly,,  call,  that 
a  basalt  which  is  but  a  graduating  portion  of  the 
general  mass  of  granite. 

In  each  case,  all  these  rocks  form  a  common  gra^ 
duating  mass,  and  are  therefore  of  the  same  date; 
but,  in  Shetland,  there  occurs  another  instance  which 
presents,  with  similar  features,  an  interesting  variety 
of  origin.  In  that  region,  there  is  an  extensive  mass 
of  red  granite  of  an  ordinary  structure,  accompanied 
by  a  dark  one  composed  of  the  quadruple  compound^ 
hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz.  In  the  latter, 
the  same  gradation  into  basalt  may  be  traced,  in  a 
manner  equally  perfect ;  and  that  this  mass  is  granite, 
is  evinced  by  its  inferiority  to  gneiss  under  all  the 
usual  well-known  appearances.  Bat  it  is  also  of  a 
prior  date  to  the  red  granite ;  as  the  latter  every  whete 
penetrates  it  by  its  veins,  just  as  it  does  the  s^jtroxi^ 
mate  strata.  Hence  its  antiquity  is  no  less  uoques^ 
tionable  than  its  character. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  granite,  or  at  least  a 
.  rock  originating  in  the  same  causes,  may  possess 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  most  common,  varieties 
of  the  most  recent  traps.  It  remains  to  reverse  tUb 
proposition,  and  to  adduce  instances  of  the  gra* 
nitic  character  among  these  recent  nnstsatified 
rocks, 

yk^  v^d^      If  the  rock  of  Arran  be  considered  a  granite,  which 

y//^/^  it  is  esteemed  to  be,  the  same  latitude  must  be  ex^ 

^.,?iw/^     tended  to  that  of  St.  Kilda.    Mica  is  often. absent 

izr  sr       from  both;  and  both  contain,  in  certain  parts,  cavities 

in  which  felspar  and  brown  quartz'  a»e  crystilKz^ 
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Bet  the  rock  of  St.  Kilda  is  conaected  .whh  common^ 
greenstpfie  and  augit  rock;  substances  esteemed  to. 
appertain  to  the  Trap  family.  If  these^  iu^ead  of 
being  admitted  among  the  traps,  are  referred  to  gra^ 
Qtte,  St.  Kilda  will  merely  offer  an  instance  to  add  to 
the  former  parts  of  this  analogy. 

In  Sky,  a  quadruple  compound  of  hornblende, 
felspar,  mica,  and  quartz,  passes  into  a  triple  one  in 
which  mica  is  absent,  and  at  length,  by  a  variety  of 
gradation,  into  a  compound  of  felspar  and  quartz, 
feUpar  and  hornblende,  claystone,  porphyry,  and 
green^one.  The  whole  mass  is  continuous ;  and,  in 
some  place  or -other,  every  member  of  it  is  found 
lying  above  the  secondary  strata.  Here  then  is  a 
mass  of  trap,  containing  a  granite,  undistinguishable, 
not  only  from  many  of  the  varieties  which  occur  in 
Arran,  hut  from  those  which  are  so  often  found  ber 
neath  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  little  dou])t  that  whenever  adequate  ob- 
servers shall  choose  to  follow  the  course  here  pointed 
out,  and  to  pursue,  unbiassed,  that  chain  of  observa- 
tum  which  is  only  here  for  the  first  time  indicated, 
more  instances  of  the  same  nature  will  be  brought  to 
light,  both  among  the  traps  and  granites.  It  is  es- 
pecially necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  being 
misled  by  mineralogical  terms.  It  is  not  in  the  minute 
arrangements  of  a  cabinet  of  specimens,  that  the  great 
features  of  nature  are  to  be  studied;  nor  can  geology 
ever  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  if  it  is  to  be  culti- 
vated by  grovelling  among  fragments  and  siibstituting 
words  for  knowledge. 

I  may  now  indeed  add,  that  since  this  chapter  has 
been  so  &r  arranged  as  to  render  its  alteration  incon- 
venient, J  have  been  satisfi^d^  by  the  examination, 
both  of  collections  and  their  collectors,  that  the  same 
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plienomena  have  occurred  to  many  observers.  The 
case  of  Predazzo  is  one  where  granites  of  all  charac- 
ters  form  a  mass  with  augitid  greenstone ;  the  whole 
being  later  than  the  red  marl  and  the  oolithe  lime- 
stone; and  from  the  observations  of  Von  Buch, 
Brongniart,  Bou^,  and  others^  in  Norway  and  else- 
where, it  is  evident  that  what  I  had  so  long  pointed 
out,  required  only  to  be  more  generally  known  to  be 
found  a  very  common  occurrence. 

I  the  mean  time  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that  any 
thing  is  wanting  to  prove  the  identity  of  origin  in 
trap  and  granite.  It  is  little  likely,  at  least,  that 
geology  will  often  furnish  us  with  evidence  of  a  more 
decided  nature.  Nor  is  it  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  this  argument,  to  produce  numerous  examples; 
since  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  science,  among 
which  this  seems  one,  where  one  or  two  facts  are  as 
decisive  as  a  hundred. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  feeble  arguments  to  strong 
ones;  but  the  prevailing  mineral  characters  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  unstratified  rocks  are  of 
a  nature  to  confirm  that  which  is  here  proved.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  allude  to  the  probable 
causes  by  which  the  characters  of  these  rocks  have 
been  modified;  and  which  have  had  an  effect  so 
generally  steady,  in  distinguishing  between  those  of 
the  families  of  granite  and  trap.  It  is  very  probable 
that  many  of  these  differences  arise  from  a  constitution 
radically  different;  from  the  proportions  of  the  se- 
veral earths  entering  into  them.  In  extreme  cases,  as 
between  claystone  and  granite,  they  certainly  depend 
on  that  cause.  To  put  a  hypothetical  case:  If  it  be 
conceived  that  granite  was  produced  from  the  fusion 
of  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  and  basalt  from  that  of 
an  argillaceous  schist,  the  consequent  difference  be- 
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tween  these  two  substances  is  easily  accounted  for. 
It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  support  this  case  by 
facts,  as  it  will  better  come  under  review  hereafter; 
but  even  where  the  composition  is  similar,  experiment 
has  taught  us  that  the  same  mixture  will,  under  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat,  and  with  a  different  management 
of  it,  produce  different  artificial  rocks.  Slow  cooling 
generates  a  highly  crystalline  arrangement ;  quick^  an 
obscure  one.  The  reader  may  be  safely  allowed  to 
make  use  of  this  analogy  in  his  own  way;  as  the 
writer  himself  could  do  little  more  than  apply  it  hy- 
pothetically  to  the  explanation  of  the  differences  be- 
tween trap  and  granite.  Only  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  there  are  many  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the 
earliest  and  latest  erupted  materials,  and  in  that  of 
the  strata  among  which  they  have  intruded,  which 
will,  with  a  little  reflection,  go  far  towards  explaining 
the  differences  in  question,  if  the  causes  and  effects 
cannot  be  rigidly  approximated. 

I  will  not  now  examine  the  reasons  why  the  fluidity 
of  granite  and  of  trap  must  have  been  a  fluidity 
of  fusion;  although,  as  a  question  common  to  all  the 
unstratified  rocks,  it  in  some  measure  claims  a  place 
here.  It  will  be  more  conveniently  examined  when 
the  mineral  nature  of  these  rocks  shall  come  under 
review. 

Thus  far  this  discussion  has  proceeded  without  in- 
volving considerations  ofa merely  hypothetical  nature; 
but  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  noticing  the 
causes  which  Geological  Theorists  have  assigned  for 
the  fusion  and  protrusion  of  the  unstratified  rocks. 
To  the  expansive  powers  of  a  heat,  or  fire,  situated 
deep  beneath  the  surface,  is  attributed  the  enlargement 
or  protrusion  of  the  fluid  which  it  has  produced.    Thcj 

vol..  U  H 
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arguments  shall  here  he  stated  in  as  hrief  a  form  as 
possible;  as  there  is  little  to  he  gained  hy  dwelling 
on  illustrations  of  this  nature. 

It  is  argued  that  heat  does  operate  some  of  the 
effects  in  question,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
them  all,  that  no  other  agent  is  known  equal  to  ful- 
filling all  the  conditions,  and  that  the  effects  are  ana- 
logous to  those  which  are  witnessed  in  the  actions 
of  Volcanoes,  whether  as  they  relate  to  fusion,  ex- 
pansion, or  elevation  of  the  superincumbent  strata. 
It  is  next  argued  that  the  existence  and  permanence 
of  hot  springs,  and  the  antiquity,  renewal,  or  existence 
of  Volcanoes,  prove  that  the  earth  is  the  repository 
of  a  deep  seated  and  permanent  source  of  heat.  The 
questions  which  regard  the  real  nature  of  this  heat, 
whether  it  be  permanent  or  but  occasionally  excited, 
will  be  more  usefully  discussed  when  the  nature  of 
Volcanoes  is  hereafter  examined. 

* 

Of  Veins  of  Quartz  and  Carbonat  of  Lime. 

It  remains  yet  to  consider  those  rock  veins  which 
belong  neither  to  the  families  of  trap  nor  granite. 
The  most  abundant  are  those  which  consist  of  quartz 
and  of  carbonat  of  lime,  and  they  will  be  found  more 
analogous  to  mineral  veins  than  to  those  which  have 
preceded.  They  even  throw  a  sort  of  light  on  some 
circumstances,  at  least,  in  the  formation  of  those 
veins ;  although  the  greater  part  of  that  subject  is 
still  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

Veins  of  quartz  are  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica- 
ceous schist,  and  indeed  in  every  member  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks ;  nor  are  they  even  excluded  from  the 
secondary,  although  in  these  they  are  more  rare. 
They  present  many    varieties  of  mineral  character, 
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siDce  %\key  are  the  repositories  of  most  of  the  speci- 
mens of  this  substance  which  are  to  be  found  in  mi-r 
neral  coUectipps.  An  enumeration  of  thes^,  forms  no 
part  of  the  present  subject.  In  their  dimensions^ 
they  vary  exceedingly ;  the  breadth  reaching  froiw  j 
many  yards  to  a  thickness  not  exceeding  that  of; 
paper,  and  the  length,  or  lateral  extent,  varying  in 
the  same  manner.  As,  however,  they  have  no  con- 
nexions with  masses  of  similar  rocks,  their  termi- 
nations in  every  direction  can  be  traced,  provided  ac- 
cess be  obtained  to  these.  They  are  subject  to  rami- 
fication, and,  as  is  elsewhere  remarked,  they  some- 
times follow  the  contortions  of  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  contained. 

The  same  description  will  serve  for  veins  of  calca- 
reous carbonat ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
rocks  in  which  these  occur,  are  much  more  limited. 
They  are  found  in  limestone,  in  serpentine,  in  argil- 
laceous schist,  in  shale,  in  some  sandstones,  and  in 
trap ;  but  are  extremely  rare  in  micaceous  schist,  or 
the  other  rocks  of  the  primary  division :  in  granite 
and  gneiss,  they  have  never,  I  believe,  been  ob- 
served. 

The  origin  of  these  two  kinds  of  veins  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  different  theorists.  They 
have  been  called  contemporaneous  by  one  party,  and 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  same  unaccountable 
crystallization  that  formed  the  including  rocks.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  examine  the  validity  of  this 
theory  when  nature  shall  establish  new  laws  of  cryr 
stallization,  and  when  the  past  and  the  future  are 
alike  present.  Those  who  have  favoured  the  theory 
of  an  igneous  origin  or  consolidation,  have  imagined 
that  quartz  and  carbonat  of  lime  were  secreted  in  a 
state  of  fusion,   into  fissures  formed  by  the  shrinking 

M    2 
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of  the  indurated  strata.  Nothing  can  he  much  more 
gratuitous  than  this  supposition  ;  while,  even  if  ad- 
mitted, it  would  not  explain  the  formation  of  these 
veins  in  granite  and  trap.  There  appears  little  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  them  to  a  watery  and  gradual  infil- 
tration of  the  two  minerals  in  question  ;  whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  the  production  of 
extensive  veins  of  quartz  in  this  manner.  The  pro- 
cess may,  in  fact,  be  traced  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to 
allow  us  to  infer  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  here 
asked. 

The  infiltration  of  quartz  and  of  carbonat  of  lime 
through  rocks,  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  chal- 
cedonies, quartz  crystals,  and  calcareous  spar,  in  the 
inflated  cavities  of  trap  rocks  ;  and  in  these,  every 
stage  of  the  progress  can  be  traced,  as  I  have  fully 
shown  in  former  writings.  It  is  proved  in  the  case 
of  calcareous  spar,  by  the  very  common  formation  of 
ordinary  calcareous  stalactites.  It  is  proved  that 
quartz  crystallizes  from  water  in  these  very  veins ; 
because  that  variety  of  rock  crystal  which  is  formed, 
like  nitre,  not  by  the  process  of  gradual  increment  on 
one  central  nucleus,  but  by  a  process  commencing  in 
various  distant  parts  at  once,  often  contains  water. 
Lastly,  I  have  traced  the  actual  formation  of  these 
veins  in  primary  limestone  in  Glen  Tilt ;  where  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  fissures  were  filled  by  a  conso- 
lidated spar,  and  the  sides  of  the  remainder  were  co- 
vered by  an  incipient  crystallization ;  the  vacancy 
containing  a  solution  of  carbonat  of  lime.  The  end 
X)f  the  process  can,  in  such  a  case,  be  easily  predicted ; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  same  expla- 
nation to  every  analogous  instance.  I  ought  to  add, 
m  iterminating  this  subject,  that  the  same  vein  some- 
limes  contains  both  quartz  and  calcareous  carbonat ; 
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a  case  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  siliceo-calcareous 
nodules  found  in  trap. 

Veins  of  felspar  and  of  compact  felspar  are  not 
uncommon  in  those  rocks  which  contain  veins  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
describe  them  particularly^  as  they  differ  in  no  re- 
spect in  their  features  from  those  of  granite  and  trap. 
It  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  veins  of  common 
felspar  are  varieties  of  granite  veins,  as  is  frequently 
indicated  by  occasional  crystals  of  imbedded  quartz^ 
and  that  the  others  are  the  bases  of  porphyries  in 
which  the  usual  imbedded  crystals  are  rare  or  alto- 
gether wanting. 

It  is  barely  necessary  here  to  mention  the  existence 
of  pitchstone  veins ;  since,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
form  in  which  that  rock  occurs,  it  will  be  better  to 
examine  the  whole  subject  in  its  proper  place. 

The  last  species  of  veins  requiring  notice,  are  those 
conglomerate  veins  which  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
mineral  veins  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
They  are  probably  very  rare,  as  I  have  met  with  only 
three  instances  of  them.  In  these,  the  materials  con- 
sist of  various  rounded  stones  with  clay  and  sand, 
cemented  in  the  usual  manner  of  conglomerate  rocks ; 
and  they  have  evidently  been  formed  by  the  casual 
falling  of  the  loose  materials  into  open  fissures. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  amcretionary  and  crystalline  Structures  of 

Rocks. 

The  internal  structure  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  natural*  history  of  rocks^  and  is  also  interesting^ 
from  the  hints  which  it  may  afford  respecting  their 
formation^  and  from  the  errors  to  which  it  may  give 
rise.  The  modifications  of  the  concretionary  structure 
may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  the  small,  but  the 
limit  is  undefinable. 

Of  the  laminar,  foliated,  and  schistose  Strtictures. 

The  most  important,  perhaps,  if  not  the  most 
conspicuous  division  of  the  large  structure,  is  that  to 
which  the  very  wide  term  of  laminar  may  be  applied. 
This  is  that  modification  which  has  so  often  been 
confounded,  under  some  of  its  forms,  with  the  strati- 
fied disposition ;  giving  rise,  in  the  cases  of  Trap  and 
Granite,  to  serious  errors.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
varieties  in  this  division,  is  that  which  occurs  in  granite. 
The  size  of  the  concretions,  if  such  they  are  to  be 
considered,  is  often  immense;  while,  for  a  certain 
extent,  they  sometimes  put  on  the  appearance  of 
strata  so  accurately,  that  it  is  not  very  surprising  if 
they  have  misled  incautious  observers.  It  is  not  often> 
however,  that  the  laminar  form  is  so  perfect ;  for,  on 
a  careful  examination,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  sides  of  a  lamina  are  far  from  parallel,  and  that 
they  speedily  disappear  in  their  progress,  being  irregu- 
larly entangled  and  implicated  with  others,  not  only 
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of  different  sizes,  but  of  various  irregular  forms*  It 
is  not  unfrequent  for  these  laminae  to  be  carved,  so  as 
to  have  a  convexity  and  a  concavity  ;  while,  in  other 
cases,  all  their  boundaries  are  convex,  causing  the 
laminar  to  approximate  at  length  to  a  large  spheroidal 
structure.  Further,  they  pass  into  the  cuboidal  or 
square  prismatic  structure,  in  consequence  of  fissures 
at  right  angles  to  their  planes;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  they  are  sometimes  split  into  imperfect  co- 
lumnar divisions. 

The  minuteness  of  the  laminar  structure  is  at  times 
such,  that  granite  possessing  this  character  has  been 
called  schistose ;  but  the  difficulty  which  attends  some 
cases  of  this  nature  is  examined  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Destruction  of  Rocks.  (Chap,  xiii.)  It  is  proper  here 
to  add,  that  the  larger  laminar  structure  is  most 
frequent  in  granite ;  but  that  it  occurs  in  some  of  the 
trap  rocks,  including  porphyries,  and  is,  in  particular, 
very  conspicuous  in  hypersthene  rock.  The  smaller 
laminse  are  found  principally  in  the  traps  and  in 
pitchstones :  and  it  thus  appears  that  this  structure  is 
nearly  peculiar  to  the  unstratified  rocks.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  laminar  structure  is  to  be 
discovered  only  after  exposure  to  the  air,  a  circum- 
stance necessarily  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  decompo- 
sition, and  that  it  may  be  combined  with  other  varie- 
ties, as  with  the  columnar,  in  many  of  the  trap  family. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  veins  of  the  later  traps  and  the 
antient  porphyries,  as  well  as  in  the  products  of 
volcanoes* 

The  circumstances  thus  detailed  respecting  the 
rocks  to  which  this  structure  belongs,  added  to  a 
careful  and  unprejudiced  eye,  must  be  the  Geologist's 
guide  in  distinguishing  laminae  from  strata,  a  concre- 
tionary form  from  a  real  stratification. 
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The  foliated  structure  is  distinguished  from  that 
properly  called  laminar,  by  an  undefined,  or  else  a 
comparatively  unlimited  divisibility ;  and  the  examples 
of  it  are  found  in  the  argillaceous  schists,  in  the 
micaceous  schists,  in  gneiss,  and  in  others  of  the 
analogous  primary  rocks.  It  is  conveniently  divided 
into  the  foliated  strictly  speaking,  and  into  the 
schistose* 

In  the  former,  which  occurs  in  the  primary  rocks 
that  contain  mica,  the  divisibility  is  the  result  of  the 
position  of  the  mineral ;  and  that  position,  it  is  else- 
where shown,  may  be  the  consequence,  either  of  depo- 
sition or  of  crystalline  polarity.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  varieties  of  aspect  which  this  structure 
presents;  but  these  will  be  found  to  consist,  as  in 
gneiss,  in  its  irregularity  and  imperfection ;  or,  as  in 
the  finest  and  flattest  chlorite  schists,  in  its  extreme 
tenuity  and  flatness.  The  analogous  structures  which 
occur  in  the  secondary  calcareous  or  arenaceous  strata 
have  evidently  resulted  from  the  mode  of  mechanical 
deposition  by  which  these  have  been  produced ;  and 
very  generally,  from  the  conspicuous  interposition  of 
very  slender  portions  of  clay  or  of  mica.  These  belong 
properly  to  stratification. 

The  schistose  structure  is  one  of  those  which  may 
truly  be  called  concretionary ;  as  it  occurs  in  a  homo- 
geneous rock,  and  is  independent  of  stratification.  It 
is  almost  limited  to  the  argillaceous  schists ;  yet  not 
necessarily  to  those  which  are  homogeneous,  as  the 
mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  or  fragments,  does  not  prevent 
its  existing  in  the  simpler  base  by  which  these  are 
united.  A  similar  structure  occurs  in  the  sandstone 
of  Sky,  and  it  will  probably  hereafter  be  found  in  other 
instances  where  it  has  been  little  expected ;  in  which 
case  even  the  secondary  strata  may  often  possess  a  truly 
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schistose  or  lamiDar  structure,  where  the  appearances 
have  been  attributed  to  stratification. 

The  schistose  concretionary  structure  is  not  neces- 
sarily straight,  but  is  sometimes  found  to  be  curved, 
as  in  clay  slate :  and  that  the  curvature  belongs  to  the 
structure  and  not  to  the  bed,  is  evinced  by  the  regu- 
larity or  evenness  of  the  latter.  It  is  possible  that 
this  circumstance  may  tend  to  explain  some  of  the 
complicated  curvatures  that  occur  in  beds  of  micaceous 
schist  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  the  suggestion 
was  reserved  for  this  place,  as  it  seemed  that  its  value 
would  here  be  better  understood.  But  that  all  cur- 
vature is  not  of  a  concretionary  origin,  is  proved  by 
the  remarkable  fact  noticed  in  the  ninth  chapter  as 
occcurring  in  the  schist  in  Plymouth  Dock-yard; 
where  the  contortions  are  marked  by  diflFerences  of 
colour,  and  the  schistose  structure  is  at  angles  to  them. 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  the  argillaceous  schists,  for  the 
observer  to  mistake  the  direction  of  the  schistose  ar- 
rangement for  the  plane  of  the  bed.  It  is  true  that 
these  are  sometimes  coincident,  as  in  the  secondary 
schists ;  but,  in  the  antient  schists,  the  former  is  also, 
perhaps  most  generally,  at  angles,  often  very  consi- 
derable, to  the  plane  of  stratification.  The  mode  of 
making  this  distinction  is  stated  under  the  head  of 
argillaceous  schist. 

Of  the  prismatic  and  columnar  Structures^ 

The  phenomena  of  decomposition  might  seem  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  existence  of  any  prismatic 
structure  diflFerent  from  the  columnar,  which  is  com- 
monly considered  as  forming  a  separate  division.  It 
is  common  and  well  known  in  granite,  and  it  also 
occurs  in  some  rocks  of  the  trap  family.  It  is  found 
almost  invariably  on  the  large  scale,  and  is  possibly, 
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in  these  cases^  only  a  modi6cation  of  the  laminar 
structure,  produced  by  fissures.  Where  it  occurs  in 
the  sandstones,  it  appears  to  be  more  certainly  refer- 
able to  this  cause.  When  it  was  thought  certain 
that  the  spheroidal  exfoliation  of  the  cuboids  of  gra-* 
nite  was  a  proof  of  a  spheroidal  concretionary  struc- 
ture, it  was  natural  to  consider  these  as  prismatic 
concretions.  That  will  still  be  true  should  this  be 
proved;  but  as  some  of  the  cases  of  this  nature  are 
unquestionably  shown,  in  the  chapter  on  the  de- 
struction of  rocks,  to  arise  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  whole  question  must  remain  open  for 
further  inquiry. 

The  columnar  structure,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
metry and  artificial  appearance,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  interesting  of  all  these  modifications:  an  interest 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  difiiculty  of  explaining  its 
origin.  It  presents  many  varieties,  and  occurs  in  rocks 
of  very  difierent  characters. 

The  most  remarkable  forms  of  this  nature  are  those 
which  exist  in  the  rocks  of  the  trap  family;  in  the 
history  of  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  par- 
ticular substances  in  which  they  occur,  together  with 
such  minuter  details  as  are  not  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  (Chap,  xxxix.)  These  columns  are  of 
various  sizes,  ranging  firom  the  diameter  of  even  an 
inch  to  one  of  many  feet,  and,  in  height,  from  a  foot 
to  many  hundred  feet.  They  are  almost  invariably 
associated  in  groups,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole,  or 
portions,  of  the  stratiform  beds  occasionally  found  in 
the  trap  rocks.  In  these  cases  they  are  generally 
parallel,  with  more  or  less  of  exactness;  but,  in  some, 
they  are  variously  and  irregularly  implicated.  Occa- 
sionally, they  are  even  intermixed  with  amorphous 
matter  of  the  same  nature.     They  are,  commonly, 
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more  or  less  accurately  vei*tical;  because  the  beds 
which  they  divide  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  are,  in 
the  same  way,  more  or  less  strictly  horizontal ;  but 
they  are  also  occasionally  curved  in  a  variety  of  modes. 
They  are,  further,  often  divided  by  transverse  joints,  of 
various  forms,  though  sometimes  simple.  The  angles 
of  these  columns  vary  in  number,  yet  so  that  the  pre- 
valent forms  lie  between  the  four  and  sevensided 
figures ;  but  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  contact  is  always  perfect;  neither  vacuity  among 
the  angles,  nor  interval  between  the  approximate  sides 
intervening.  The  more  imperfect  forms  of  this  de- 
scription gradually  pass  into  an  irregular  prismatic 
structure ;  and  that  at  length  becomes  so  indefinite  as 
to  be  confounded  with  a  mere  tendency  in  the  solid 
rock  to  a  vertical  fracture. 

When  these  columnar  traps  are  subject  to  decom- 
position, it  is  sometimes  observed  that  they  desquamate 
in  successive  crusts,  so  that  a  spheroidal  nucleus  at 
last  remains  where  there  was  once  a  prismatic  joint. 
This  has  been  supposed  a  proof  of  a  peculiar  con- 
cretionary structure  giving  rise  to  the  prismatic  form, 
the  arguments  respecting  which  will  be  immediately 
considered. 

As  connected  with  the  trap  rocks  in  their  general 
characters,  it  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  some 
lavas  occasionally  assume  the  same  figures.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  this  occurrence  took  place 
only  where  such  lavas  came  into  contact  with  the 
sea  in  the  course  of  their  progress;  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  a  similar  cause  may  have  produced  the 
columnar  form  in  the  trap  rocks.  But  the  assertion 
is  unfounded,  in  all  respects ;  inasmuch  as  columnar 
lavas  are  found  where  no  water  can  have  been  present, 
and  amorphous  ones  occur  beneath  the  sea. 

If    the  columnar  structure  is  common,  in  sand- 
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stones,  it  mast  have  been  overlooked  by  geologists; 
and  the  only  two  instances  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  found  in  the  island  of  Rum  and  at  Dunbar,  in 
Scotland.  The  fact  is  noticed  in  the  account  of  that 
rock;  (Chap,  xxxv.)  the  inferences  are  more  usefully 
placed  here. 

The  columns  that  occur  in  the  sandstone  of  Rum 
are  of  small  dimensions^  not  exceeding  a  few  inches 
in  diameter.  They  lie  in  the  stratum,  in  perfect 
Contact,  presenting  the  usual  intermixture  of  polygonal 
forms;  and,  what  is  especially  necessary  to  notice,  they 
are  covered  by  a  mass  of  basalt.  At  Dunbar,  the  sand- 
stone in  which  the  columnar  arrangement  is  found,  is 
that  which  is  known  to  be  the  lowest  of  the  secondary 
strata,  and  which,  throughout  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, presents  only  the  usual  stratified  character.  The 
columns  are  limited  to  a  small  space,  but  are  of  con- 
siderable dimensions;  attaining  two  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  a  length  of  15  feet  or  upwards.  Where 
this  columnar  structure  occurs,  the  character  of  the 
rock  is  changed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  becoming 
more  compact,  harder,  and,  in  some  places,  passing 
into  a  perfect  but  coarse  jasper.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  presents  the  indications  of  an  internal  concretionary 
structure,  similar  to  that  which  might  be  inferred  to 
exist  in  the  columns  of  trap,  from  the  mode,  already 
mentioned,  in  which  they  are  found  to  desquamate. 
The  transverse  sections  of  each  prism  are  marked  by 
concentric  lines  of  different  colours,  whitish  and 
reddish;  which  conform  accurately  to  the  sides  and 
angles,  towards  the  exterior,  but  become  gradually 
curved  as  they  approach  the  centre;  indicating  the 
probable  existence  of  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  This 
disposition,  it  is  plain,  is  real,  and  unconnected  with 
any  agency  of  the  atmosphere. 

The   columnar  shales  or  argillaceous  iron  stones 
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as  they  have  been  called^  seem  to  be  in  every  respect 
analogous^  and  to  admit  of  the  same  reasoning.  This 
modification  occurs  on  the  large  scale  in  Arran,  as 
well  as  in  Orkney ;  the  prisms  being  of  large  diameters, 
but  divisible  by  transverse  joints  into  very  flat  tables, 
and  marked  by  other  peculiarities  described  in  the 
account  of  this  substance.     (Chap,  xxxviii.) 

In  trying  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  structure  in 
the  last  named  rocks,  it  is  first  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  appearance  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
tensive beds  which  elsewhere  preserve  their  natural 
characters;  and  that,  in  both,  particularly  in  the 
sandstone,  there  is  a  simultaneous  change  of  the 
mineral  character  of  the  rock.  The  sandstone  passes 
into  jasper;  that  being  evidently  the  case  only,  where, 
from  being  intermixed  with  clay,  and  thus  approaching 
to  shale,  it  is  of  a  compound  nature.  The  simple 
strata  that  are  found  in  it  are  indurated;  and  the 
purer  sandstone  is  also  hardened,  so  as  to  resemble 
some  of  the  varieties  of  quartz  rock.  These  are 
precisely  the  changes  that  take  place  in  similar  sand- 
stones where  they  are  found  in  contact  with  trap 
rocks ;  appearances  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  name  any  examples  except  that  in  Salisbury 
Craig  near  Edinburgh,  and  that  described  by  myself 
at  Stirling  castle:  (Geol.  Trans.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  masses  of  trap  incumbent 
on  the  upper  strata,  are  often  so  entirely  removed  as 
to  leave  no  traces  of  their  existence ;  and  near  Dunbar, 
there  are  numerous  detached  portions  of  these  rocks, 
which  have  probably  been  once  connected  into  a  conti- 
nuous mass.  It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  a  mass  may  have  once  covered  the  portion 
of  this  sandstone  which  has  undergone  that  change 
to  jasper  which,  in  other  cases,  these  are  known  to 
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produce.  The  following  facts  seem  to  prove  that 
the  columnar  structure  was  the  consequence  of  the 
same  action. 

In  Rum,    the  columnar    sandstone    actually    lies 

"^beneath  a  mass  of  trap ;  so  that  the  fact  of  their 
simultaneous  presence,  at  least,  is  proved.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  as  yet  a  solitary  instance;  but  here, 
fortunately,  direct  experiment  comes  in  aid  of  the 
supposition  that  the  action  of  heat  has  produced  the 

I  columnar  structure  of  sandstone.  The  sandstones 
used  for  the  hearths  of  iron-furnaces,   after  long  ex- 

;  posure  to  the  heat  of  these,  become  divided  into 
polygonal  prisms,    exactly  resembling  those  of  the 

I  natural  prismatic  sandstones,  on  a  small  scale.  In 
this  case,  there  is  no  shrinking,  as  in  dried  clay,  to 
account  for  the  appearance ;  the  sides  remaining  in 

1  perfect  contact,  just  as  they  are  found  to  do  in  the 

I  columnar  traps.  The  same  circumstance  occurs  in 
those  sandstones  which  are  heated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  roads  in  Derbyshire.  Here  therefore  it  is 
directly  proved,  that  heat  is  capable  of  inducing  the 
prismatic  structure  in  a  solid  sandstone ;  and,  that 
thii  is  not  the  developement  of  an  original  concre- 
tionary structure,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
hearthstones  which  have  undergone  this  change,  the 
arrangements  of  the  prisms  is  always  vertical  to  the 
plane  of  the  stone ;  a  remarkable  analogy  to  their 
mode  of  arrangement  in  the  trap  rocks. 

Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  the  concre- 
tionary structure,  it  is  still  certain  that  it  bears  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  crystallization  ;  and  experiment  provejB 
that  this  arrangement,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  concre- 
tionary one,  may  take  place  in  rocks,  without  flui- 
dity. It  is  also  remarked  in  the  chapter  on  curva- 
tures, that  a  curved  structure  is  sometimes  developed 
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in  rocks  by  heat.  The  present  discassion  may 
perhaps  render  it  doubtful  whether  this  is  not  rather 
the  generation  of  a  concretionary  structure.  It  is 
impossible  to  pursue  this  argument  further,  for  want 
of  a  greater  store  of  facts.  It  must  be  left  to  make 
that  impression  which  is  all  that  an  imperfected 
train  of  reasoning  is  entitled  to  expect.  Yet,  in  ter- 
minating these  observations,  it  is  right  to  remark, 
that  the  decided  union  of  the  concentric  arrangement 
with  the  prismatic  form  in  the  sandstone  of  Dunbar, 
renders  it  probable  that  this  arrangement  exists  also 
in  the  prisms  of  trap  ;  invisible,  from  want  of  con- 
trasts of  colour  or  texture,  and  developed  only  on 
wasting. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  fact  may  not  be 
analogically  e:^tended  to  account  for  the  columnar 
form  of  the  trap  rocks.  Different  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  by  geologists.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  result  from  the  division  of  a  mass  of  a  soft  and 
moist  material,  by  drying  and  consequent  shrinking ; 
and  it  has  been  attributed  to  crystallization,  from  a 
state  of  igneous  fluidity,  or  from  solution  in  water. 
It  is  useless  to  examine  that  theory  which  conceives 
that  it  arose  from  the  contact  of  fluid  trap  with  water. 
That  would  scarcely  explain  its  nature,  even  were 
this  a  fact  proved;  which,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, it  is  not. 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  prisms  of 
trap  and  those  formed  by  the  shrinking  of  clay ;  the 
essential  difference  lies  in  the  absolute  contact  of  the 
former;  and  that  objection  is  insurmountable.  To 
call  the  arrangement  of  a  basaltic  prism  crystallization, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the 
true  nature  of  this  mode  of  arrangement,  which  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  definite  geometrical  figures 
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by  the  repeated  addition  of  particles  of  a  definite 
form,  whether  these  be  simple  atoms  or  compounded 
chemical  molecules.  In  the  prisms  of  trap,  the  laws 
of  geometry  and  chemistry  are  equally  violated  ;  and 
the  objection  applies  equally  to  both  modes  of  cry- 
stallization, whether  from  solution  or  fusion. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  that  sandstones  ex- 
posed to  heat  do  assume  the  prismatic  form,  while  it 
is  certain  that  the  trap  rocks  must  have  often  re- 
tained their  heat  long  after  they  had  lost  their  flui- 
dity. It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  out  the  argument 
further.  The  prismatic  form  might  have  occurred 
even  after  the  rock  was  consolidated :  if  any  additional 
facility  is  gained  by  the  supposition,  .this  change  may 
be  conceived  to  have  gradually  taken  place  while  a 
state  of  tenacity  still  permitted  a  certain  degree  of 
motion  among  the  parts. 

A  small  and  irregular  prismatic  disposition  is  some- 
times found  in  the  pitchstones,  as  well  as  among  the 
traps;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  modification  of  the  laminar  form  into  which 
it  passes.  In  certain  argillaceous  ironstones  and 
jaspers,  there  has  also  been  observed  a  prismatic  ar- 
rangement on  a  small  scale ;  which  is  further  often 
singularly  marked  by  protuberant  joints,  or  by  small 
stripes  or  channels  parallel  to  the  prisms.  A  similar 
disposition  exists  in  that  substance,  called  madreporite 
limestone,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  organic  struc- 
ture. Respecting  these,  there  is  nothing  further 
known,  from  which  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
these  arrangements  can  be  derived. 

There  is  yet  one  modification  of  the  prismatic 
structure  remaining,  which  requires  notice  ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  misapprehensions  which  have  been 
entertained  respecting  its  cause,  and  from  its  misap- 
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plication  toward  the  support  of  the  views  of  certain 
speculating    geologists.        This    relates  to  the   iron    1 
stones  known  by  the  name  of  septaria,  which  consist    ' 
of  spheroids,  generally  uniform  on  the  outside^  but  • 
divided  within  into  polygonal  figures,    of  which  the 
intervals  are  filled  by  calcareous  spar.     It  was  sup- 
posed^  that  these  stones  had  experienced  the  influence 
of  fire,  and  that,  in  the  act  of  consolidation,  the  cal- 
careous matter  had  been  separated    from  the  com- 
pound mass  ;    it  having  been  conceived  impossible 
that  it  could  have  entered  from  without.    But  the 
solution  of  this  difiiculty  is  exceedingly  simple ;    and 
the  occurrence  is  an  obvious  instance  of  the  shrink- 
ing of  a  mass  of  moist  earth.     In  some  of  the  sep- 
taria,  the  external  surface  is  not  solid,  but  the  prisms 
re^ch  it ;  and,   hi  these  cases^   the  ease  with  which 
carbonat   of   lime  might  have  entered  into  the  in- 
tervals is  evident.     Where  the  surface,    on  the  con*- 
trary,  is  unbroken,  it  is  no  less  easy  to  understand 
how,  during  the  drying  of  such  a  nodule  of  clay, 
that  part  would  first  consolidate ;    while  the  interior 
would  necessarily  shrink  and  split,  from  the  dissipa*- 
tion  of  the  water  through  a  substance  unquestionably 
capable  of  permitting  its  transudation*      The  sub^- 
sequent    infiltration  of   lime  into  the  cavities  .thus 
formed,  is  not  only  easy  to  apprehend,   but  is  a  fact 
of  daily  occurrence  in  rocks  of  a  far  more  compact 
nature,  namely  in  the  traps ;    the  amygdaloidal  ca- 
vities of  which  are  filled  in  the  same  manner.     The 
resemblance  of  this  process  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  ammonites  containing  calcareous  spar,  is  abun^ 
dantly  obvious. 
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Of  the  spheroidal  Structure. 

The  spheroidal  structure  is  found  under  different 
modifications;  some  of  which  are  among  the  most 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  this  nature  which  geology 
presents.  The  explanation  of  those  which  approach 
in  their  nature  to  crystallization,  is  not  so  difficult ; 
and  these  examples  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  con- 
nect two  processes,  otherwise  very  different  in  their 
natures.  The  large  spheroidal  structure  of  granite, 
already  mentioned^  cannot  with  propriety  be  ranked 
with  this  ;  nor  that  which  Occurs  in  Trap,  in  Rum, 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  secondary  sandstones  of  Egg  and  other 
places,  there  are  found  large  spheroids  imbedded  in 
the  ordinary  strata.  These  are  distinguished  by  a 
greater  hardness  of  texture  than  the  surrounding 
rock,  whence  they  are  easily  separated  as  it  wastes 
away.  Their  own  texture  is  also  unequal  between 
the  centre  and  circumference ;  and  it  not  unfrequelitly 
happens  that  the  superficies  is  cracked  into  polygons. 
How  far  the  influence  of  Trap  may  have  tended  to 
the  production  of  these,  must  be  conjectured  from 
the  circumstances  respecting  the  prismatic  structures 
of  sandstone  formerly  stated,  and  from  the  fact  that 
these  spheroidal  sandstones  also  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  trap.  I  may  here  add,  that  concretions  of  large 
size  have  lately  been  brought  from  the  new  discovered 
land  of  South  Shetland,  consisting  of  the  halves  of 
very  flattened  spheroids  ;  as  if  such  figures  had  been 
cut  through  according  to  their  equatorial  diameters 
by  a  sharp  tool. 

In  the  argillaceous  limestone,    as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
companying sandstones  of  Sky,  highly  flattened  sphe- 
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raids  of  large  dimensions  are  found  attached  in  p^irs 
hj  a  cylindrical  stem,  and  imbedded  in  thp  surround* 
ing  rock  ;  from  which  tiidy  are  easily  sqjanated  after 
its  destruction,  on  accoiuit  of  their  superior  hardnesir. 
Tliey  bear  no  resemblance  to  organic  forms;  and 
although  they  have  also  been  observed  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  other  limei»tones,  no  explanadoa 
of  their  origin  has  been  suggested*  These: also  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  in  my  own  experience  at 
least. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  spheroidal  structure  are  more 
numerous,  and  present  greater  variety.  In  the  sili-  i 
ceous  schist  of  the  Shiant  isles  and  Scalpa,.  it  is  as- 
certained by  decomposition,  that  the  internal  structure 
consists  of  small  aggregated'  spheroids;,  the  intervals 
of  which,  being  of  a  different  nature,  become  con- 
verted into  day  on  exposure,  leaving  a  botryoidal  snr-- 
face»  In  the  fresh  rock,  this  cannot  be  suspected. 
The  softer  shales  of  the  former  islands  are  also  fre- 
quently found  to  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  sphe- 
rules not  larger  than  mustard  seed.  In  these  ca^es 
alsOd  ^^^P  ^^  present  i  and  it  is  easily  proved  that  the 
rocks  in  question  were  once  the  cH-dinary .  shales  of 
the  coal  strata^  which,  in  undergoing  induration,  have 
also  experienced  this  change  of  structure.  Where 
some  of  the  claystones  of  Arran  are  invaded  by  trap 
veins,  they  assume,  in  some  places,  an  imperfect 
spheroidal  tendency ;  which  gradually  becomes  more 
perfect  where  they  approximate  to  the  trap;  while 
their  substance,  at  the  same  time,  is  converted  intto 
an  anomalous  stQue  resembling  those  cherts  which 
have  been  sometimes  called  hornstone.  An  inequality 
of  the  internal  texture  is  here  also  ascertained,  by 
the  botryoidal  surface  which  these  assume  on  exposure 
to  the  sea. 

N    2 
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It  is  now  important  to  remark,  that  these  last- 
named  spherules,  wherever  the  forms  are  most  perfect, 
present  a  concretionary  stracture  passing  into  one 
which  is  decidedly  crystalline.  Brilliant  fibres  ra- 
diate  from  the  centre,  and  are  repeated  at  intervals 
«o  as  to  form  successive  concentric  crusts  of  the  same 
nature;  or  else  these  crystalline  spheres  are  surround- 
ed  with  crusts  in  which  no  fibrous  structure  can  be 
traced.  There  is  thus  a  transition  from  the  most 
perfect  crystalline  to  the  most  imperfect  concretionary 
spherule. 

In  attempting  to  explain  these  appearances,  it  is 
interesting  and  important  to  observe  how  these  sphe- 
:  roidal  crystallized  forms  coincide  with  those  which 
j  occur  in  melted   glass  under  certain  circnmstances, 
and  how  accurately  they  resemble  the  analogous  ap- 
pearances produced  in  Mr.  Watt's  well  known  ex- 
periments, where  the  arrangement  was  produced  after 
the  fused  trap  had  lost  its  fluidity.     Thus  it  is  equally 
easy  to  comprehend  how  a  solid  mass  of  any  of  the 
above  named  rocks,  softened,  if  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose so,  without  fusion,  or  otherwise  under  the  long 
continued  influence  of  heat,  might  have  assumed  a 
similar  species  of  structure.     As  also,  in  one  of  these 
cases,  there  is  a  gradual  progress  from  the  most  per- 
fect crystalline  to  the  most  imperfect  concretionary 
arrangement,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
in  every  case,  the  latter  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
I   same  causes.     It  should  here  lastly  be  added,  in  con- 
'    firmation  of  this  theory,  that  a  spheroidal  structure 
I    of  a  similar  nature  exists  in  the  Trap  of  the  Shiant 
I    isles.     Those  of  the  granite,  the  porphyry,  and  the 
greenstone,  as  it  is  called,  of  Corsica,  will  naturally 
occur  to  every  geologist. 
^  spheroidal  structure,  terminating  also,  by  wasting. 
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into  botryoidal  forms^  has  been  observed  in  certain 
limestones^  as  in  that  of  Sunderland.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement is  occasionally  found  in  the  sandstones; 
and  sometimes,  in  the  red  varieties,  it  is  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  white  spheroidal  spots,  or  pwtions. 
Of  these,  no  explanation  has  been  suggested,  and  I 
have  none  to  offer. 

The  spheroidal  structure  of  the  oolithe  limestones 
of  England,  appears  to  be  merely  an  aggregation  of 
rounded  grains,  and  requires  no  notice.  That  of  the 
pisolithes,  which  consists  of  crustaceous  agglutinated 
spherules,  is  probably  the  result  of  a  deposition  from 
water;  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  very  apparent. 
I  shall  here  forbear  any  remarks  on  the  spheroidal 
structure  of  pearlstone,  as  it  will  be  noticed  in  its 
proper  place  hereafter.     (Chap,  xl.) 

Of  the  venom^  cavernous^  Jtbrous  and  ^c^y 

Structures. 

In  many  rocks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the 
surfaces  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  they 
present  a  reticulated  appearance,  as  if  from  the  in^ 
tersection  of  veins,  of  a  nature  harder  than  the  general 
mass  of  the  rock.  On  breaking  such  rocks  however, 
no  corresponding  appearances  are  found  in  the  in- 
terior; the  whole  mass  presenting  an  uniform  texture 
and  colour.  I'his  peculiarity  is  very  frequent  in 
granite;  but  it  occurs  also  in  gneiss,  in  micaceous 
schist,  and  in  the  sandstones.  It  has  been  conceived 
to  arise  from  some  original  structure,  but  is,  at  bes^ 
a  very  obscure  circumstance.  It  deserves  notice, 
perhaps  principally,  because  it  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  all  veins  are  of  similar  origin. 
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Qr>  ]i»  Qth^r  Hrard»»  that,  in  tJae  ordinary  acceptation 
of  thie  tetm,  no  auch  tbing  as  a  vein  exists*  The 
analogy  ia  dearly  oiie  of  those  superficial  resemblances 
calculated  to  operate  only  on  minds  of  a  simibir  striic- 
ture;  while,  if  there  is  any  one  fact  in  geology  that 
is  beyond  the  regions  of  dispute,  it  is  that  of  the 
posteriority  of  veins  to  the  substances  which  they 
traverse. 

A  cavernous  structure,  sometimes  rendered  visible 
in  sandstones  by  decomposition,  may  almost  be  con- 
ilidered  as  a  variety  of  this;  since  the  s^aration  of 
the  cells  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  such  durable 
ihtersectijQg  lamin'<e.  Hie  appearances  which  attend 
$ome  of  these  cavernous  and  reticulating  structures, 
are  often  very  singular;  but  as  they  are  discovered 
only  by  decomposition,  they  are  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  (Chap,  xiii.) 
That  they  depend  on  some  internal  arrangement  pro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  strata, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt;  but,  respecting  the  nature  of 
this,  Wi9  must  as !  yet;  confess  our  ignorance. 

The,  fibrous  structure  is  the  last  which  can  strictly 
be  e9.^jnerated  among; the  concretionary  modifications; 
Emd  it  p^^im  1;<K  iiJB&t&  thffln  with  those  which  are  pro* 
I  pwlyjofia. crystalline  nature.:  •  \i  is  known  to  (k)cctr  in 
the  c^bwaJbs^.of  lime,  as  in:  tli^;satin  spar  and:  in  d>e 
|ii(ii^^9ne9:<0£!f£gg;  .:£nt. the;  former,  it  i»  more  deci«- 
died)};  ;i[?ryAlalliee/ thian  in.  ibe  latter,  resembling  tiie 
jQfdrriQ9fHvndi  fireque«it  in  gypgnm. 

$t  i^iisl^o  ;AQti  veryimcommoh  in  the  argillaceoiis 
;^hi$t9;  in  wJ^ich^iiRB  .tbese.are  not  suaceptifcde  of  the 
.e^stolline/atrahgeinent,,  it  must' necessarily  be  referred 
(to  the  b^ocrciionary  istructuxe.  As  to  othqi'  fibrou^ 
arrapgements  seen  in  rocks!,  including  that  which  has 
been  called  bladed,  they  are  purely  crystalline;  their 
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peculiar  aspect   being  produced   by  the   lengthened 
forms  und  parallel  arrangements  of  the  crystals. 

Of  the  scaly  structure^  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  one  of  those  which^  when  it  occurs  in  rocks  of  a 
crystalline  character,  must  be  considered  as  among  the 
firat  in  the  order  of  crystalline  arrangements.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  deposition  of  flat  par- 
ticles or  scales,  it  requires  no  notice  in  this  place. 

Of  the  porphyritic,  granular^  and  amygdaloidal 

Structures. 

The  structure  called  porphyritic  is  purely  crystal- 
line, and  is  that  which  confers  the  peculiar  character 
on  the  porphyries.  It  is  by  no  means  however  de- 
ficient in  interest ;  as  it  is  known  only  in  those  rocks 
which,  from  many  circumstances,  are  proved  to  derive 
their  origin  from  fujsion.  When  indeed  we  consider, 
that  in  this  case,  a  single  crystal  of  a  perfect  form  is 
surrounded  by  an  uncrystallized  mass,  it .  offers  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  species  of  fluidity  under  which  the 
whole  must  have  been  consolidated.  No  imagination 
call  assign  an  expedient  for  producing  this  effect  from 
a  watery  solution ;  while  the  existence  of  the  porphy* 
ritic  structure  in  volcanic  rocks,  affords  every  proof  of 
the  nature  of  its  origin  which  can  be  desired. 

The  granular  structures  which  belong  to  the  sand* 
stones  and  conglomerates,  being  purely  mechanical, 
need  not  be  noticed ;  but  that  of  granite  and  the  ana* 
logous  rocks,  being  of  a  crystalline  nature,  is  here 
deserving  of  regard.  It  has  been  maintained  that  this 
structure  has  been  the  produce  of  watery  solution,  by 
those  who  still  chuse  to  consider  granite  of  aqueous 
origia.  The  argument,  as  far  as  its  texture  or  struc*- 
ture  is  concerned,  belongs  properly  to  this  plJice. 
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Granting  the  greatest  facilities  to  the  preceding 
snpposition,  by  admitting  the  solution,  in  water,  of 
earths,  noted  for  the  eictremely  limited  degree  in  which 
they  possess  this  property,  and  granting,  still  farther^ 
that  they  were  able,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
enter  into  all  the  mnltifarious  combinations  which  ate 
to  produce  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  hornblende^  and 
many  other  minerals,  it  remains  to  invent  a  new  pro- 
cess in  the  chemistry  of  crystallization,  by  which  all 
these  combinations  should  have  been  in  an  instant 
deposited  together  in  a  solid  mass.  If  a  successive 
deposition  of  the  different  minerals  be  conceived,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  mutual  interference  which 
takes  place  among  them,  and  which  characterizes  the 
crystalline  granular  structure.  The  imagination  that 
would  produce  such  an  effect  from  such  causes^  must 
not  be  allowed  to  flit  about  vague  generalities,  but  is 
bound  to  contemplate  steadily  every  minute  circum- 
stance implied  in  such  a  process. 

But  nature  and  art  both  are  ready  to  prove  that 

I  this  effect  takes  place  without  difficulty  from  fusion. 

/  The  glasses  of  our  furnaces  separate  into  various 
/  mineral  compounds  on  cooling.  The  same  results 
take  place  from  the  cooling  of  fased  basalts,  where 
the  previous  combinations  have  all  been  dissolved  by 
one  general  fluidity.  In  the  trap  rocks,  the  granitic 
structure  is  common;  and  these,  it  is  granted,  are  the 
products  of  fusion.  The  lavas  of  volcanoes,  if  it 
could  be  necessary  to  insist  on  facts  so  well  known, 
are  in  a  state  of  liquid  fusion,  in  which  every  integrant 
earth  is  left  free  to  enter  into  such  combinations  as 
the  infinite  complication  of  affinities  may  direct.  If 
these  are  cooled  suddenly,  they  are  arrested  before 
they  can  enter  into  new  ce^mpounds,  and  an  uniform 
rock,  or  sometimes  a  glass,  is  the  result.     If,  on  the 
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contrary,  sufficient  time  be  granted,  the  consequence 
is  the  generation  of  numerous  minerals,  producing, 
not  only  the  granitic  structure,  but  the  porphyritic 
also.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  question 
of  graphic  granite,  which  was  originally  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  the  same  conclusion ;  since  the  basis 
of  tht  reasoning  is  the  same,  and  the  nature  of  that 
structure  is  particularly  described  under  the  head  of 
granite.  (Chap,  xxiv.) 

The  last  structure  to  be  noticed  is  the  amygdaloidal, 
and  it  is  convenient  to  examine  it  here,  that  the  whole 
of  the  subject  of  ifetructure,  as  far  as  it  forms  an  object 
of  geological  theory,  should  be  seen  in  one  condensed 
view.  If  the  explanation  of  its  cause  here  given  be 
admitted,  it  will  however  be  seen  that  it  has  no  proper 
title  to  rank  among  the  modi6cations  of  the  concre- 
tionary structure. 

This  structure  is  limited  to  the  trap  family  and  to 
the  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that 
the  cells  of  volcanic  scoria  have  been  produced  by 
.aeriform  matters  disengaged  during  the  process  of 
fusion.  Similar  cells  are  found  in  the  trap  rocks,  al» 
I  have  elsewhere  shown ;  (Chap,  xxxix.)  and  these 
rocks  have  also  been  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  the  cells  which,  in  either  of  these  classes  of 
rock,  contain  the  amygdaloidal  minerals,  differ  in  no 
respect  in  form  and  disposition  from  those  which  are 
empty;  and  if  their  internal  surfaces  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  often  coated  with  a  similar 
vitreous  varnish.  These  cavities  are  not  always  filled 
with  the  minerals  which  they  contain;  but  present 
vacuities,  in  which  the  crystalline  terminations  of  the 
minerals  are  often  defined.  In  the  next  place,  two 
minerals,  or  even  more,  are  sometimes  found  in  que 
cavity;    in   some  cases  interfering  with  each   others 
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forms.  Lastly,  similar  cavities  occur  in  the  same 
rocks,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  yet  connected 
by  a  gradation  of  magnitude  with  the  smaller  cells. 
These  seem  to  be  the  circumstances  modt  essential  to 
the  argument  under  review. 

Partly  perhaps  from  the  existence  of  amygdaloidal 
nodules  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  partly  from  a  supposed 
necessity  for  thinking  that  every  mineral  contained  in 
a  trap  rock  must  necessarily  be,  like  its  base,  of 
igneous  origin,  it  has  been  argued  by  those  who  spe- 
culated more  than  they  observed,  and  reasoned  ill  from 
what  they  saw,  that  these  minerals  also  were  the  pro- 
duce of  fusion,  and  that  they  had  been  secreted 
during  the  cooling  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  form  the 
cavities  which  they  occupy.  I  need  not  state  the 
various  minute  details,  sometimes  neither  very  intel- 
ligible nor  very  requisite,  by  which  this  opinion  was 
supported.  The  igneous  theory  of  trap  would  be 
feeble  indeed,  had  it  no  firmer  foundation  than  this  to 
rest  on ;  while  the  notion  of  such  a  chemical  secretion 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inconsistent  with  all  our  che- 
mical experience. 

It  is  quite  intelligible,  that  crystals  of  any  mineral 
shonld  be  formed  in  a  fluid  mass  of  the  earths,  as  they 
are  in  porphyries  and  in  many  volcanic  products, 
during  the  very  process  of  consolidation ;  hut  it  is  not 
to  be  explained  how  they  should  iti  this  manlier  form 
rounded  nodules ;  still  less,  how  the  cavities  which 
include  them  should  ever  be  partially  empty,  or 
present  the  peculiar  surface  already  described.  The 
vacant  spaces  must  have  contained  an  elastic  fluid ; 
and  when  we  find  tbat  these  vacancies  are  similar  in 
their  forms  and  surfaces  to  the  cavities  which  are 
entirely  filled,  and  to  those  which  are  utterly  empty,  it 
is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  whole,  alike,  owe  their 
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origia  to  inflation.  It  is  then  into  previous  cavities 
that  the  minerals  of  the  amygdaloids  have  been  de- 
posited; and  it  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  this 
has  been  effected  during  the  igneous  condition  of  the 
rock,  or  from  posterior  infiltrations  of  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  earths.  It  must  not  here  be  objected,  that  the 
larger  cayities  could  not  have  been  produced  by  infla* 
tion ;  for  it  is  in  those,  more  particularly,  that  the 
proofs  of  watery  infiltration  are  most  satisfactory. 

I  have  shown,  in  the  account  of  the  Western 
Islands  and  elsewhere,  that  stalactites  of  chalcedony 
were  often  found  to  depend  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Mich  cavities,  partly  filling  the  vacuity.  In  other 
cases,  the  stalactite  is  found  to  correspond  with  ail 
inferior  stalagmite ;  offering  a  case  precisely  resem- 
bling that  which  occurs  in  the  ordinary  calcareous 
stalactites  of  caverns*  Lastly,  the  superior  dependent 
stalactite  is  more  or  less  perfectly  imbedded  in  a 
laminar  chalcedony,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  which  it  is  at  last  destined  to  fill,  and  thus  to 
£cMPmca  solid  nodule-.  If  any  appearances  can  prove  a 
watery  infiltration  of  siliceous  matter,  these  are  of  that 
nature.  In  other  instances,  the  siliceous  stalactite  is 
involved  in  caloai^oos  spar,  which,  as  in  the  former 
ease,  eithsfr  leaves  an  empty  space  or  fills  the  whole ; 
forming  a  compound  amygdaliwdal  nodule*  Here,  it 
isevident  that  the  calcareous  e'par  is  posterior  to  the 
stalactite ;  and  thus  also  a  watery  infiltration  of  two 
minerals  into  one  cavity  is  proved. 

It  is  e^sy  to  ei^tend  this  reasoning  to  the  ordinary 
case  of  the  concentric  agate  nodules,  which  may  or 
may  not  contain  calcareous  spar.  In  these  cases,  the 
siliceous,  matter  h^s  been  deposited  by  a  more  gradual 
infiltration  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  air- 
vesicle;  producing  the  concentric  appearance  of  the 
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coatS;  in  consequence  of  the  successive  deposition  of  a 
material  differing  in  texture  or  colour.  If  the  agate 
contains  a  central  portion  of  calcareous  spar,  it  is 
obviously  only  a  variation  of  the  former  case.  It  is 
thus  also  easy  to  explain,  why  the  agate  sometimes 
contains  an  interior  covering  of  siliceous  crystals^ 
from  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
the  solution ;  these  presenting  their  usual  geometric 
forms,  or  else  being  confused,  accordingly  as  the 
cavity  is  filled  or  not. 

It  cannot  be  objected  that  siliceous  earth  is  insoluble 
in  water ;  because  its  solubility  is  proved  by  numerous 
facts,  and  by  none  more  decidedly  than  the  existence 
of  vegetable  remains  in  chalcedony.  And  that  the 
solid  substances  in  question  can  transmit  water,  is 
certain ;  since  it  exists  in  rocks,  and  finds  a  passage 
through  many  much  more  solid  than  the  amygdaloidal 
bases,  as  is  proved  by  the  daily  formation  of  calca- 
\  reous  stalactites.  I  have  also  proved,  that  the  agates 
are  sufficiently  porous  to  transmit  oil,  and  also  sul- 
phuric acid;  that  property  being  the  basis  of  the 
process  used  for  staining  them  black.  There  is  there- 
fore no  difficulty  in  understanding,  how  the  rocks 
should  admit  the  mineral  solutions  into  their  cavities^ 
and  how  the  first  crust  of  agate  should  permit  the 
deposition,  not  only  of  successive  ones  of  the  same 
nature,  but,  from  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  solution^ 
of  calcareous  spar  also. 

One  source  for  the  amygdaloidal  nodules  is  thus 
established,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  the  sole 
one.  The  minerals  which  these  cavities  contain  are 
numerous  and  various,  and  we  have  no  proof  that 
some  of  them  can  be  formed  by  aqueous  deposition; 
while  it  is  certain  that  they  are  sometimes  produced 
from  fusion,  as  they  are  found  constituting  imbedded 
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parts  of  the  volcanic  rocks.     I  have  shown   (Geol. 

Trans.)  that  silica  can  be  so  Mimed  by  heat;  and  the^r/i^*:^ 

same  fact  has  been  affirmed  to  occur  m  the  volcanic  5:^*>-^ -^^V 


products  of  Vesuvius,  by  observers  whose  testimony  ^'^y^^ 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  possible  that  compound  ^^'^'^* 
minerals  may  be  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  and  it  is 
also  perfectly  intelligible,  how  in  a  ftuid  or  tenacious 
i^ock  containing  the  cavities  produced  by  inflation, 
those  minerals  which  have  sometimes  crystallized  in 
the  general  mass,  should  have  also  protruded  them- 
selves into  the  cavities. 

There  are  probably,  or  possibly,  therefore,  two 
origins  to  be  assigned  to  the  amygdaloidal  nodules, 
both  of  the  trap  rocks  and  the  volcanic  products ; 
however  the  mode  of  explaining  the  igneous  method 
may  here  difier  from  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
those  who  were  more  anxious  to  believe  than  able  to 
explain.  Admitting  them  both,  the  question  respect- 
ing the  igneous  origin  of  the  amygdaloidal  bases  of 
the  trap  rocks,  rests  precisely  on  the  same  foundation 
as  before ;  as  the  essential  circumstance  consists,  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  nodule,  but  in  the  formation  of 
the  cavity  which  contains  it. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  concretumary  Structure. 

It  remains  to  see  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
general  nature  of  this  mysterious  process.  That  it 
differs  essentially  from  crystallization,  was  already 
noticed.  It  is  not  concerned,  either  in  the  disposition 
of  original  and  similar  molecules,  or  in  arranging  them 
into  geometric  forms.  Yet  its  phenomena  bespeak  a 
tendency  in  the  particles,  or  finer  fragments  consti- 
tuting stones,  to  arrange  themselves  by  a  predominant 
attraction,  into  certain  forms  rather  than  others; 
l^owever    irregular,   or    uninfluenced  by  geometrical 
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rules,  these  may  be.  A  simple  and  obvious  instance 
of  this  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the  disposition  assumed 
by  fine  powders  or  sand  under  water,  where  these  are 
free  to  move.  That  it  exists  in  bodies  fluid  from 
fusion,  is  proved  by  the  appearances  diat  occur  in  the 
slow  cooling  of  liquid  basalts  nrtificially  fused.  Lastly, 
that  it  may  happen  in  scrfid  bodies,  is  proved  by  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  heated  sandstones, ,  in 
trap  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  fluid,  and  in  solid  glass  ; 
which  undergoes  a  change  of  internal  crystalliEation 
from  changes  of  temperature,  and  even  effloresces^  as 
in  the  achromatic  object-glasses  of  telescopes.  In  a 
series  of  experiments  instituted  for  the  same  purpose, 
I  have  also  proved  that  every,  metal  can  completely 
change  its  crystalline  arrangements  while  solid,  and 
many  of  them  at  very  low  temperatures.  In  fact  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  particles  of  solid  bodies^  is 
proved  by  their  changes  of  dimension  on  alterations  of 
temperature ;  and  it  is  not  therefore,  extjraordinary,  that 
in  those  which  have  the  properties  of  crystallieing,  a 
tendency  to  their  peculiar  crystalline  forms  should 
occur.  It  is  also  not  surprising  if,  being  thus  in  motion, 
they  should  assume  other  and  less  regular  forms,  as  they 
do  from  the  fluid  state. 

» 

We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  parts  of  such 
matter  may  not  have  the  power,  by  mutual  attraction, 
of  assuming  forms  which  are  not  geometrical,  even 
though  they  should  be  heterogeneous  and  shapeless; 
knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  that  force 
by  which  similar  and  definite  molecules  affect  geo- 
metrical forms.  The  limit  between  crystalline  and 
mechanical  attraction  may  be  undefined,  and  .so  may 
the  resulting  forms.  Thus  the  concretionary  structure 
may  bear  a  real  analogy  to  crystallization,  or  it  may 
even  be  supposed  a  modification  of  that  process.    We 
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know  that  it  exists  ;  we  are  ignorant  alike  of  the  laws 
of  both.  But  that  they  have  a  real  connexion,  is 
proved  by  the  phenomena  above  recited  respecting 
the  smaller  spheroidal  structures.  In  these,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  define  the  point  at  which  the  one 
ceases  and  the  other  commences.  The  radiated  cry- 
stalline spherule  passes  into  one  consisting  of  solid 
unradiated  concentric  crusts  ;  and  that  again,  in  a 
manner  equally  gradual,  into  a  solid  sphere  without 
any  internal  structure. 

I  know  not,    that  at  present,  any  further  light  can 
be  thrown  on  this  obscure  subject.     As  far  as  relates 
to  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  masses  considered  as 
concretionary,  there  is  no  cause  for  objections.      We 
can  even  see  no  reason  why  nature  might  not  have 
produced  a  crystal  of  mountainous  bulk,  provided  the 
requisite  circumstances  were  present.     The  polar  ten-    /0/a^'^^ 
dency  of  crystallization  is  often  prolonged  through     /^,X^ 
various  obstacles,  as  is  daily  seen  in  minerals  :  it  may 
be  protracted  indefinitely  along  the  atoms  of  a  com- 
pound mass,  as  is  evinced  by  the    granite  vein    in 
Coll  elsewhere  described  ;    (Western  Islands.)      The 
tendency  to  form  certain  concretions  may  equally  be 
unlimited  ;  and  thus  it  needs  excite  no  surprise,    if 
even  the  granitic  laminae  of  the  Alps,    which  have 
been  supposed  the  products  of  an  extensive  but*  dis- 
turbed stratification,  have  been  produced  by  a  con- 
cretionary arrangement  analogous  to  crystallization. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  Origin^  Materials,   Composition,  and 

AnahgieSy  of  Rocks. 

If  it  is  the  first  error  of  the  observer  to  see,  like 
the  miner,  but  a  very  limited  number  of  rocks  in  the 
system  of  nature,  it  is  not  long  before  he  falls  into 
one  the  very  reverse ;  creating  for  himself  permanent 
distinctions  from  every  incidental  variety  which  comes 
under  his  notice.  Time,  however,  speedily  corrects 
this  error,  and  teaches  him,  that  however  the  aspects 
of  rocks  may  be  multiplied.  Nature  has  limited  these 
productions  by  a  very  confined  set  of  general  and 
constant  characters. 

Of  the  Constituents  of  Rocks* 

A  small  number  only  of  the  Earths  which  Che- 
mistry has  discovered,  forms  the  materials  of  all  the 
rocks ;  united,  in  some  cases,  with  alkalies  and  with 
certain  metallic  oxydes.     In   some,  a  single  earth  is 
found;  in  others,  two  or  more  exist;  and  these  are 
either  mechanically  mixed,  or  united  by  the  laws  of 
chemical   affinity.      Thus    are    formed  those   rocks 
which  are  considered   simple;  simplicity,  as  applied 
to  rocks,  meaning  simplicity  of  aspect.     Limestone 
presents  an  example  of  a  rock,  in  every  respect  sim- 
ple; while  basalts  and  clay  slates,  though  simple  as 
rocks,  are  chemical  compounds  or  mechanical  mix- 
tures* 
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Besides  these  distinctions,  the  earths  are  sometimes 
formed  into  separate  minute  bodies,  or  minerals, 
which  are  again  united  so  as  to  constitute  rocks ;  and 
these  may  be,  in  themselves,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound minerals.  Sandstone  offers  an  example  of  a 
simple  rock  of  this  kind;  simple  in  its  chemical 
nature,  bat  an  aggregate  as  to  its  general  character. 
Hornblende  rock  is  an  example  of  an  analogous 
aggregate,  but  one  in  which  the  integrant  minerals 
are  chemical  compounds.  But  there  are  differences 
here,  even  in  the  mode  of  aggregation;  which,  in 
some  cases,  result  from  the  chemical  interference  of 
a  simultaneous  crystallization,  in  others,  from  the 
mere  mec;hanical  approximation  of  the  parts,  and 
lastly,  from  the  union  of  those  two  processes.  Gra- 
nular limestone  is  an  example  of  the  first;  and  in- 
stances of  the  last  are  to  be  found  in  different  varieties 
of  sandstone. 

In  compound  rocks,  different  kinds  of  minerals  are 
visibly  united  into  a  common  mass;  which  thus  pre- 
sents a  sort  of  uniformity  throughout  the  whole,  how- 
ever the  separate  parts  may  differ.  Such  compounds 
may  consist  of  two  or  more  minerals;  and,  within 
certain  limits,  they  seem  to  be  ruled  by  laws  as 
general  as  the  simpler  rocks.  These  compounded 
rocks  vary,  like  the  former,  in  being  purely  crystalline, 
or  otherwise;  and  as  granite  presents  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  the  first,  so  quartz  rock,  and  some  of  the 
compound  argillaceous  schists,  afford  instances  of  the 
other  two. 

There  is  still  another  description  of  compound 
rocks,  to  which  the  term  conglomerate  has  been 
applied.  In  these^  not  only  different  minerals  ave 
united  in  a  mechanical^  a  mixed,  or  a  chemical  mann^, 
but  fragments  of  former  rocks,  either  simple  or  com- 
VQL.  I.  o 
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pound,  also  enter  into  their  atmeture.  Such  fing- 
roents  vary  in  size,  from  the  most  minute  vistble 
particles  to  others  of  many  pounds  weight,  or  er^i 
hundreds;  and  these  rodcs  offer,  in  consequence, 
Qumeroas  varieties  which  are  fully  treated  of  in  the 
Attthor^s  Classification  of  Rocks. 
.  The  earths  which  produce  the  minerals  that  form 
.the  ordinary  or  essential  ingredients  of  rocks,  are 
silica^  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.  If  the  others  are 
^occasionally  found,  it  is  rather  in  those  minerals  which 
cannot  be  considered  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
ipocks,  but  which  are  frequently  imbedded  in  them. 
•To  these  earths  must  be  added  iron  in  different  states 
of  oxydation,.  and,  from  .  som«  observatioifts  which  I 
^ve  made,  in  that  of  a  carbonat  also*  Potash  and 
Sioda  are,  lastly,  essential  ingredients  in  some,  rocks; 
•audit  remains  to  be.  proved  whether  Lithtofi  nitay 
not  sometimes  be  present  where  one  or  other  of  these 
has  been  suspected.  As  the  earths,  as  well  as  the 
alkalies,  are  now  known  to  be  oxydes,  and  as  it  is  also 
known  that  silica,  at  least,  acts  the  part  of  an  acid  in 
some  mineral  combinations,  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  much  yet  to  learn  respecting  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  many  rocks:  but  whatever  splendid  pro* 
balities  may  open  on  us  from  this  new  source  of 
knowledge^  we  are  scarcely  yet  able  to  build  any 
rational  conjectures  on  it. 

The  simple  minerals  formed  of  these  substances, 
and  which  constitute  the  essential  ingredients  of  all 
rocks,  are  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  hype^- 
stbene,  diallage,  augit,  serpentine,  compact  felspar, 
ACtinolite,  chlorite,  talc,  and  schorl.  Some  of  these 
•ace,  however,  far  more  abundant  than  others ;  nor  is 
,iA  easy  to  define  the  limit  between  them,  and  those 
which  may  be  considered   accidental,  or  which  are 
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occasionally  imbedded  in  rooks  as  their  natural  re- 
positories. It  ia  sufficient  to  quote  as  examples^  gar- 
net, which  is  sometimes  abundant  in  micaceous  scbist^ 
or  sparingly  dispersed^  or  altogether  absent^  without . 
affecting  its  essential  characters,  and  spodumene  or 
corundum,  which  may  thus  exist  in  granite. 

If  we  consider  the  great  number  of  minerals  in 
nature,  thus  generally  distinguished  iRto  essential  and 
unessential,  or  if  even  we  limit  our  views  to  those 
which  may  be  eondidered  as  most  easaf^tial,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  few  ajre  the  rocks  which  are 
produced  from  them.  If  the  varicMies  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  primary  or  older  series,  they  are  still 
oofifitied,  and,  witbin  certain,  liwits  of  variation,  very 
constant.  In  the  later  rocks,  they  are  stiU  more  limited^ 

When  we  reflect  oa  die  circumstances  under  which 
the  primary  rocks  at  leas^  have  been  produced,  they, 
are  confined  to  a  much  less  number  than  would  have 
been  antioipafted.  As  most  of  the  minerals  of  ordinary 
occurrence  are  formed,  for  example,  of  the  earths 
wbtcb  exist  ia  granite  and  gneiss,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  garnet,  corundum «  or  andalusite,  in 
every  mass  o£  these;  instead  of  being,  as  they  are, 
Kinited  to  a  £ew  occasional  specimens7  Nor  is  it 
always  very  easy  to  account  for  those  distinctions  be- 
tweeni  gneiss^  micaceous  schist,,  quartz  rodk,  or  other 
substances,  whkh  occur  in  the  same  antient  series ; 
distinctions  wiiith^  on!  the  great  scal^^  ^re  really  ^eady 
and  d«fmite;  notwithstanding  the  occasional  iqteFfe-^  - 
fences  of  character  tbat  Oiecuir  in  parrticular  ic^tc^iifc^^ 
That  tfcese  have  been  regulated,  however,  partly  jby, 
mechanical  and;  p'avtiy  by  chemical'  laws,  is  certain; 
and»  though  we  cannot  pei4iaps  explain  every  dase,  jt 
wiU  imniedidtely  be  seen  that  We  are  in  pOsses^ioor  of 
general  principles  applicable  to  the  solution  of  thn 

o  2 
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question  at  large.  Original  differences  in  the  mate*' 
rials  are  the  foundations  of  the  leading  distinctions ; 
and  the  remainder  must  be  sought  in  chemical  actions. 
*  rhas  also^  changes  or  alternations  are  the  results  of 
changes  in  the  materials,  combined  sometimes  with 
variations  of  the  chemical  forces  or  affinities.  Hence 
it  also  is,  that  rocks  preserve  the  same  characters 
wherever  they  occur ;  a  circumstance  otherwise  cal- 
culated to  excite  our  surprise.  In  every  other  de- 
partment of  nature,  her  productions  vary  according 
to  the  climate  and  situation,  but  granite  is  the  same 
in  Egypt  and  in  Greeiiland.  It  is  with  the  laws  of 
organization  alone  that  climate  interferes. 

As  the  secondary,  or  later,  strata  have  been  chiefly 
formed  from  the  waste  of  these  antient  and  definite 
rocks,  it  is  less  surprising  that  they  should  preserve  a 
general  constancy  of  character  throughout  the  globe, 
however  individuals  may  vary  in  diflbrent  places.    Even 
these  variations  are  still  remarkable;    as  well  firom 
their  steadiness,    as  from  the  extent  through  which 
that  uniformity  can  sometimes  be  traced.      The  dif- 
ference between  compact  limestone  and  chalk,  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  similarity  which,  in  distant 
places,  occurs  between  strata  which  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  to  have  formed  parts  of  one  deposit.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  however,  that,    in  the  secondary 
strata,  the  most  conspicuous  variations  occur  in  the 
limestones  ;  and  these,  it  is  obvious^  have  been  sub- 
ject, in  many  instances,  to  chemical  laws,    as  well  as 
to  the  influence  of  organized  bodies,  from  which  the 
others  have  been  comparatively  exempted.     That  the 
secondary  strata  should  contain  sandstone  and  schists, 
is  easily  accounted  for,    by  recollecting  that  these 
must  be  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  older 
rocks  ;  the  more  durable  -mineral  remaining  distinct. 
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while  the  compound  ones  have  been  reduced  tp  pow- 
der. That  they  alternate,  is  the  consequence,  partly 
of  distinctions  in  the  deposited  materials,  partly  of 
the  hydrostatic  actions  by  which  substances  unequally 
gravitating  in  water  are  separated,  and  partly,  of 
animal  growth  and  reproduction. 

On  the  Consolidation  of  Rocks. 

As  almost  all  the  rocks  have  been  formed  out  of 
our  sight,  the  mode  in  which  the  earths,  or  simple 
minerals,  have  become  consolidated  into  these  forms, 
is  to  us  a  matter  of  inference  from  analogy  ;  not  of 
observation.  If  discussion  could  have  determined 
this  question,  it  would  have  been  solved  long  since ; 
as  most  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  called  Theo- 
ries of  the  earth,  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  this 
pursuit,  and  as  neither  argument  nor  assumption  has 
been  spared  in  attempting  to  establish  the  exclusive 
views  of  many  of  these  theorists.  To  record  the 
terms  under  which  the  different  partizans  have 
thought  fit  to  array  themselves,  would  be  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  an  opposition,  often  arising,  more 
perhaps  from  the  colours  of  the  different  banners  than 
from  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

Fortunately,  all  rocks  have  not  been  formed  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  fortunately  also,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  art  to  produce  some  of  these  substances 
from  indiscriminate  mixtures  of  their  elements.  It  is 
our  business  to  try  how  far  we  can  extend  analogies 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  tbe  .  prds^^t  to 
the  past.  If  tbisi  process  will  not  cari*y  us  far,  it  is  at 
least  the  only  rational,  mode  iA  ij^ivesitgation  in  our 
power. 

Volcanoes  ar»  among  the    moit  active    and    im- 
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pressive  smiroes  of  tiiose  rocks  wbich  are  now  &ily 
forming  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  By  the  agency 
of  their  fires,  the  earths  are  ejected  in  a  state  inrhichi 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  merely  diat  of  mixture,  aod 
united  in  the.iluidity  of  fusion.  By  repose  during  a 
process  of  slow  codling,  Tarious  combinations  take 
place  in  these  fluid  masses ;  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances wbich  we  are  but  imperfectly  able  to  ap- 
preciate, there  are  formed  numerous  rocks,  either 
apparently  simple,  or  compounded  of  the  daiferent 
minerals  that  have  been  formed  by  the  contending 
affinities  of  the  materials.  These  processes  are  imi- 
table  by  art ;  which,  having  first  redticed  the  natural 
compounds  furnished  in  basalt  or  other  rocks,  to  a 
fluid  and  uniform  glass  in  liie  laboratory  fires,  i£s* 
poses  them  so  as  to  cool  during  long  repose  in  a 
gradual  manner.  Thus,  by  the  slow  cooling  of  the 
most  compounded  materials  of  the  glass-house  fur- 
nace, various  imitations  of  rocks  are  formed;  and 
thus,  more  precisely,  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family  are  destroyed  and  again  regenerated. 

In  examining,  now,  those  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  out  of  our  sight,  we  find  one  family  which 
produces  many  counterparts  to  the  vakanic  rocks, 
namely,  the  family  of  trap.  So  absolute  indeed  is 
the  identity  between  many  members  in  esuch  set,  that 
no  eye  nor  any  anadysis  can  tdistii^uish  them*  To 
attempt  to  prcrre  tins  by  an  j^oriimeraliDn  af  speeitneos 
m^ach,  would  b^  only  to  give  a  list  rof  fiamaSftfedit 

proNrf  is  w^i^^^d  tfaan  'thfs^,.<.tbat,<  Jte^tbii^  9Apmm% 
■^e6\6g\m  ^OiltiliQe  ^0  Abpute  abn^lif^tA:  bei^ftg^ft^ 
"the  tra^'fate%  att4i  ^hartlfs  lofl'voimnic/  carigirtr;  :n^ 
only  in  countries  remote  from  volcanoes,  or  no  lofiger 
tontaittlng  the  m*rbs  of  forujer  activity,  not  QUPf  in 


ihe  y ivams  and  the  Euganeap.  hflls^  but  at  the  rery 
seats  of  living  volcanoes. 

If  therefore  ont  of  a  oommoo  mass  of  rock^  or 
among  many  different  ones  evidently  foimed  nnder 
the  sanne  circumstances^  there  are  parts  which  bear 
all  the  marks  of  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  volcanic 
rocks^  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  source,  with  certain  exceptions  arising 
from  collateral  circumstances  which  will  find  a  better 
place  in  treating  of  this  &mily  hereafter.  Thus  ana- 
logy,  resemblance,  and  experiment:,  confirm  that 
opinion  respecting  the  trap  rocks  which  would  be  in- 
ferred ffom  the  peculiarities  of  their  chemical  con- 
stitution ;  and  thus  also  they  confirm  the  condu- 
sions  elsewhere  drawn  from  their  peculiar  disposi- 
tion, and  from  the  nature  of  their  ccmnexion  with  the 
various  conterminous  rocks  among  which  they  are 
found. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  trap  rodks  to  granite;  and 
if  the  identity  of  specimens  is  not  always  so  perfect, 
or  the  resemblance  so  general  and  extensive  between 
these  and  the  volcanic  rocks,  the  analogical  reasoning 
is  quite  as  unexceptionable.  1  have  shown  in  another 
place^  (Chap,  x.)  that  many  rocks,  fonning  integrant 
portions  of  a  granite  mass,  are  undistiinguishable  froni 
notany  of  the  traps,  and  that  among  these,  there  i^e 
many  that  resemble  the  productions  of  volcanoes. 
Here  then  is  an  identity,  even  between  granites  and 
volcanic  rocks;  and,  here  also,  what  is  true  respecting 
tbe  ori^n  of  one  part  of  the  mass  must  be  true  re^ 
s()iectihg  the  whole*  If  that'  inferemee*  appeals  ito  be^ 
difawn  .cloBer  than  the  ciFoumstantes*  see^n  1u>  wsirkini^ 
Hire  'tnay.  carry  it  through  lihe  intermediate  istage  of 
trap;  and  having  thus  proved  the  identity  of  this  rock 
"with  the  volcanic  products  on  the:  one  hand  and  vHth 
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granite  on  the  other,  apply  a  common  mathematical 
axiom  to  the  conclusion. 

If  it  be  said  that  volcanoes  do  not  produce  perfect 
granite^  it  must  still  be  recollected  that  they  produce 
compounds  of  an  analogous  nature  in  every  respect. 
Faujas  indeed  had  said  that  lavas  never  contained 
quartz,  but  Breislak  has  produced  numerous  instances 
of  this ;  while  Dolomieu  mentions  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  as  forming  the  white  lavas  of  Ischia,  and  de^ 
scribes  some  of  them  as  being  **  almost  granitic.'*  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  trap  rocks  often  assumed  the 
characters  of  perfect  granite ;  so  that,  by  this  inter- 
mediate step,  the  several  products  which  are  most 
distant  are  again  associated.  Even  admitting  that  the 
volcanic  rocks  stood  exclusively  at  one  extremity  of  a 
scale  of  chemical  compounds,  and  the  granites  at  the 
other,  the  trap  rocks,  containing  examples  of  both, 
form  the  common  link  by  which  they  are  united. 
This  view  of  the  chemical  origin  of  granite  is  con- 
firmed by  the  same  set  of  appearances  which  confirm 
it  in  the  case  of  the  trap  family,  and  which  are  fully 
described  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  probable  reasons  for  the 
differences  in  the  chemical  appearances  of  the  rocks 
in  these  three  distant  productions.  They  have  how- 
ever already  been  sufficiently  pointed  out;  and  it  was 
shown  that  they  probably  consisted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, in  differences  of  the  time  through  which  the 
fused  materials  had  cooled:  circumstances  confirmed 
by  a.  greait : number  of  collateral  appearances  already 
uientioned (' , thouigh '  ^in !  many  cases,  there;  can;  he/ no 
^pubtvithatftgreafe'differenoes  have  .Tesilhed  ifrom  l^he 
different  proporitioiifiioftfheiSeveml  earths  i»  the'fused 
t[Joinpdiin'd«.v;';t:' '.i  •)•'   .'?•  .••  ;   •'•  •'•.•» 

;   lit  isiiuhnjecessuryto  .repeat,'  that  the  production  i&f 
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granite  from  solution  in  water^  is  incompatible,  equally, 
with  its  mineral  and  geological  characters  and  with 
the  laws  of  chemistry;  because  negative  arguments 
can  have  no  weight  with  those  who  form,  what  arc 
popularly  called  opinions,  without  evidence,  or  against 
it.  To  the  insolubility  of  the  eaiths,  and  to  the  im* 
possibility  of  thus  producing  a  simultaneous  and  con- 
fused crystallization,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  solvent.  Those  who  have  re- 
torted on  the  theory  of  consolidation  from  igneous 
fluidity,  that  quartz  is  not  fusible,  have  only  shown 
that  ordinary  ignorance  of  chemistry  which  has  at- 
tended most  of  these  disputes ;  by  not  knowing  that 
the  earths  separate  from  the  general  mass,  to  form 
minerals,  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

Thus,  from  chemical  analogies,  there  is  assigned  to 
all  the  unstratified  rocks^  that  origin  which  was  already 
deduced  from  various  other  considerations :  and  thus 
there  is  proved  to  exist  a  division  of  rocks  formed 
exclusively  by  the  agency  of  heat.  It  will  now  be 
convenient  to  begin  the  remainder  of  this  examination 
at  the  other  extreme* 

Where  water  holding  carbonat  of  lime  in  solution 
is  gradually  evaporated,  there  are  formed  calcareous 
concretions  which  often  attain  a  great  size  through 
age,  and  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  cry- 
stallization, are  sometimes  not  very  different  in  aspect 
from  certain  limestone  rocks.  Under  different  cir- 
cumstances, similar  waters  deposit  their  contents,  sd 
as  to  form  rocks  of  grieat  depth  and  extent,  producing 
real  calcareolis  strata.  The  Travertino  of  Italy  ap- 
pears 10  b^  one  of  th^  most,  perfect  examples  of  this 
nature.  ..These  simple  and  recent  calcareous  rocks 
become  compounds,  in  jcases  where*  the  calcareous 
fiOlUtion  ha?  entMBgled'  fragments  of  shells,  as  it  does 
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in  tbe  We&t  Indian  islands  at  this  day,  or  wfad^  it  bas 
united  fragments  of  discordant  natures,  as  it  does  on 
the  shores  of  Messina  and  on  many  of  our  own  sea 
coasts.  Thus  calcareous  rocks,  both  simple  and  com-» 
pounds  are  formed  by  water.  Lastly,  rocks  of  this 
nature  are  now  daily  produced  in  many  parts  of  the 
great  ocean,  by  the  efforts  of  marine  animals;  the 
deserted  coralline  structure  being  cemented,  partly  by 
the  actions  of  the  animals  themselves,  and  partly  by 
that  of  the  sea  on  the  calcareous  earth.  In  the  same 
manner,  antient  submarine  piers,  as  at  Carthage,  be- 
come cemented  through  lapse  of  time,  into  masses  of 
solid  rock,  by  the  intervention  of  shell  fish  and  the 
solution  of  their  calcareous  matter.  In  this  way, 
calcareous  rocks  are  formed,  partly  by  chesnical 
agency,  and  partly  by  that  of  submarine  animals. 

Where  iron  becomes  converted  from  the  metallic 
or  oxydulous  state  to  that  of  rust,  it  becomes  the 
cement  of  all  the  smaller  materials  within  its  reach; 
and  thus  sandstone  is  often  formed  on  sea  shores,  in 
sand  and  gravel  beds,  and,  very  probably,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  in  the  noted  ferruginous  sand  stratum 
of  England. 

Thus  two  modes  of  producing  rocks  by  the  agency 
of  water  are  demonstrated.  It  remains  to  inquire 
what  probability  there  is  that  the  same  agent  can  con- 
vert silica  to  that  end ;  as  we  cannot  produce  any  in- 
stances so  perfect  of  its  absolute  action  in  that  way. 

The  solubility  of  silica  lii  water  cd.nnot  be  a  matter 
of.  dispute,  however  difficnlt  it  .may  be  to  effect  its 
sqdution  in  our  labcmitoties.  Id  the  chapter  on  the 
fotmatioa  of  veius^  I  h^^  pro*iceki  nearly  all  the  iwh 
;8]^ances  of  this  nattire  that  are  ve^pired  fot  Sthe  present 
pwrpose;  but  I  may  here  add  to  these,  its  •actual  *sd- 
Ju^n  in  the  hot  waters: of  Iceland. and  Italy,  and  the 


^^ 
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consequent  production  of  siliceous  tufas  and  stalacv 
tites.  To  convert  this  property  to  the  present  p«r- 
pose^  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  solution  be  viery  ex- 
tensive, or  very  rapid.  If  we  conceive  this  SLgent 
operatiug  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  mass  of  loose 
sand  or  of  clay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  final 
fesult  must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  formation  of 
a  sandstone,  and,  in  the  other,  probably,  that  of  a 
schist.  That  this  is  the  fact  in  nature,  is  almodt  de- 
monstrable from  the  frequent  partial  occurrence  of 
sandstones  in  beds  of  loose  sand,  and  from  the  mixed 
chemical  and  mechanical  texture  of  almost  all  the 
solid  sandstones  in  nature.  This  effect,  it  is  true, 
has  been  attributed  by  certain  philosophers  to  the 
action  of  heat.  But  to  adduce  as  an  agent,  that 
which  cannot  be  shown  capable  of  producing  a  given 
effect,  while  we  are  in  possession  of  one  that  has  the 
desired  power,  is  to  abandon  sound  reasoning  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  a  species  of  fictitious  analogy, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of 
that  theory  by  which  it  was  so  anxiously  defended. 

Thus  there  have  been  demonstrated  two  distinct 
sets  of  causes  for  the  formation  of  rocks ;  the  first 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  unstratified  substances,  and 
the  last  to  the  formation  or  consolidation  of  strata. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  possibility  of  aqueous 
consolidation,  by  those  who  have  laboui^ed  much 
more  to  icUctate  a  system  of  geology  than  to  deduce 
one,  tlmt  a  liquid  solvent  could  not  exclude  itself 
firona;  the' pores  of  the  rock  after  depo$iting-the  cofison 
lidating:  matter;  that, it  should  theri^fore:  remain 
widsinitbe  stone^  or  :dsi^. leave  the  bbdyi  peirvious;  tb 
wateh^i  '"  neiibhRer  df*  which  is"  said, to  ber^^tfea  .faGt**: 
On  tke  c6ntFariy,:bot1i  ef  these  ai»<fictsv»Tttat. which 
was  ai^«rtcd- not  to. exist,  byithoserwho.did.ttot  kilow 
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what  did  exist,  and  reasoned  as  indifferently  when 
they  knew  it,  i$  true*  The  presence  of  water  in 
stones  is  so  universal  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
rock  in  which  it  was  not  found,  when  that  could  be 
procured  quickly  from  a  sufficient  depth.  It  is  con- 
tained even  in  granite  and  in  the  trap  rocks ;  and  the 
great  change  of  colour  and  hardness  which  many  of 
the  latter  undergo  after  being  formed  into  specimens, 
is  owing  to  its  evaporation.  Thus^  specimens  of  au* 
git  rock,  which  have  the  waxy,  soft  look  and  green 
colour  of  serpentine,  when  fresh  broken,  become 
black  in  a  few  days.  It  was  mentioned  when  treating 
of  the  flexibility  of  rocks,  that  small  granite  veins 
were  sometimes  found  perfectly  soft  in  the  quarry ; 
and  these  harden  in  a  few  days,  apparently  by  the 
evaporation  of  their  water  and  the  consequent  preci- 
pitation of  silica,  or  else  by  the  nearer  approximation 
of  their  parts.  In  Sky,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  I 
have  found  masses  of  granular  quartz,  or  sandstone, 
which  could  be  moulded  by  the  hand  when  first  taken 
from  the  earth,  but  which,  in  the  same  manner,  be- 
came solid  in  a  few  days.  In  all  these  cases,  the  loss 
of  weight  pnives  the  presence  of  water,  as  it  does  the 
porosity  of  the  stones.  Even  the  common  quartz  of 
veins  contains  water  under  the  same  circumstances  ; 
losing  both  weight  and  transparency  on  drying,  as  I 
have  proved.  The  porosity  of  stones,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  water,  are^  thus,  both  demonstrated  by 
the  same  facts.  But  the  former  property  ought 
never  to  have  admitted  a  doubt ;  since  the  compact- 
ness of  flint  and  agate  are  apparently  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  rock,  componnd  or  simple,  »nd.  sance 
these,  give  passage  to  water,  to  oil,  and.  to  sulphuric 
acid,  as  I  have  shown  in  ah  essay  on  this  subject. 
That  the  water  in  stones  is  actually  saturated,  with 
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earths,  and  probably  with  silica  or  lime,  appears  to 
be  also  proved  by  certain  appearances  which  take 
place  on  breaking  and  drying  some  of  these.  In 
marbles  raised  very  wet  from  the  quarry,  a  whitish 
dusty  surface  soon  follows,  from  the  deposition  of 
the  carbonat  of  lime ;  and  a  similar  deposition  of 
silica  will  account  for  that  grey  tarnish  which  is  pro- 
duced on  pitchstones  within  a  very  few  hours  after 
the  specimens  are  broken  from  the  rock;  during 
which  process  of  drying  they  also  become  far  more 
compact,  or  less  tender.  Thus  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion falls  to  the  ground ;  were  it  even  necessary  that 
the  process  of  consolidation  should  be  reserved  for 
that  time  at  which  the  whole  stratum  was  completed* 
It  is  quite  easy,  on  the  contrary,  to  conceive  that  it 
has,  in  many  easels,  proceeded  gradually,  even  during 
the  deposition,  as  it  actually  does  in  the  case  of  tra^ 
vertino.  ft  is  a  very  lax  chemical  view  of  such  a 
process,  to  imagine  the  necessity  of  a  solvent  entering 
to  deposit  its  contents,    and  then  "  excluding"  itself. 

Of  the  different  Rocks^  and  the  Modes  of  their 

Consolidation, 

Now,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  strata  of  the 
globe  may  have  been  brought  into  that  form  by  this 
last  process^  or  by  aqueous  solution,  and  that  ti  con- 
siderable portion,  at  least,  of  the  secondary  ones  pro- 
bably owe  their  origin  or  consolidation  to  this  cause, 
there  are  many  strata,  particularly  in  the  primary  or 
older  series^  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it  so  as 
to  explain  all  the  appearances  which  they  present. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  quartz  rock,  as 
far  as  I  have  examined  it,  to  prevent  it  from  having 
been  consolidated  to  its  present  condition  from  the 
long-continued  application  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
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»lica.  But  that  it  was  deposited  from  water,  originally, 
in  the  state  of  sand  and  gravel,  is  rendered  evident 
from  the  rounded  and  foreign  fragments  of  discordant 
rodcs  which  it  often  contains.  At  the  same  time^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  it  may  have  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  as  it  is  still  capable  of 
undergoing  that  without  suffering  any  change.  That 
it  ^as  consolidated  by  heat  we  cannot  prove ;  and  are 
scarcely  in  a  condition  to  deny  that  it  may  have  been 
partly  indebted  for  its  constitution  to  that  cause.  We 
are  indeed  almost  certain  that  quartz  sand  can  be 
converted  into  solid  and  continuous  quartz  by  heat ; 
since,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  aiialogoust  effects  take 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  trap,  and  as,  in  Fife,  a  bed  of 
such  quartz  is  found  among  the  coal  strata,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  substance^  probably  indurated 
from  the  state  of  an  ordinary  saiadstbne. 

If  shale  could  be  indurated  from  water  alone,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  same  cause  may 
have  operated  in  the  primary  argillaceous  schists; 
while,  that  they  have  been  deposited  from  water,  is 
proved  by  the  fragments  and  the  shells  which  they  so 
often  contain.  Here  again,  however,  we  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  with  regard  to  quartz  rock ;  unable 
to  prove  that  it  may  not  have  experienced,  in  some 
degree,  the  action  of  heat,  as  we  know^  from  observa- 
tions on  the  siliceous  schists,  that  shells  are  not 
iiece88arily  obKterated  in  these  circumstances.  But 
that  actian,  if  it  existed,  cannot  have  been  very  great ; 
as  we  are  certain,  both  from  experiment  and  observa^ 
tion,  that  •  it  is  either  frised  or  indurated  tO'  siliceous 
schist  by  this  cause*  The  very  exi^hoe  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  vicinity  of  trap  and  granite,  produced  by 
the  action  of  these  rocks  on  shale  and  slate,  not  onlv 
prove  this  fact,  but  show  the  very  limit  where  the 
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wtioa  of  heat  ceases.  Yet  I  must  remark^  that  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  argillaceous  schists  may  have 
been  short  of  producing  this  effect,  and  yet  have 
caused  others  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
micaceous  schist.  Such  is  the  formation,  within  them, 
of  hollow  spar  or  other  minerals,  which  we  cannot 
attribute  to  any  cause  but  this. 

Thus,  two  important  members  of  the  primary  strata 
may  have  been  indurated  from  water  alone;  and  ye*^ 
they  appear  also  to  have,  in  some  cases^  been  affected 
by  hjeat,  perhaps  even  indurated  by  it.  With  respect 
to  limestoxte)  it  is>  now  known,  both  by  direct  experi- 
ment aiwl  by  observation  on  the  effect  produced  by  ^ 
trap  veins  on  chalk, .  that  it  may  be  crystallized  from 
^ton,  provided  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
nestrained.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  equally 
cooaolidated  from  water;  and  on  examining  this  lime- 
atone  in  its  various  associations,  its  origin  must  pro- 
bably, in  some  instances,  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
causes,  in  others,  to  the  other.  It  is  probable,  for 
example,  that  all  the  limestones  associated  with  clay 
slate  are  derived  from  watery  deposition  and  crystal- 
lization ;  though  even  these  may,  like  the  slate  itself, 
have.been  affected  by  heat;  but  it  is  much  more  than 
probable  that  those  associated  with  gneiss  have  received 
their  present  condition  from  the  lattar  agent  This 
opinion  is  justified  by  many  circumstances ;  such  as  by 
their  giving  passage  to  granite  veins,  by  the  change  of 
ditemical  texture  and  composition  which  they  present 
in;t)iem  cases,  and  by  the  crystallization,  within  them, 
of  minerals  similar  to  those  found  in  gneiss,  such  as 
gaunet,  hornblende,  augit,  and  others,  whic^  could  not 
have  been  deposited  from  water  so  as  to  have  entered 
into  the  confused  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  rock 
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in  the  maDner  which  they  do.  That  limestone  is 
actually  thus  consolidated  after  fusion,  even  in  large 
masses,  is  also  proved,  as  far  as  any  thing  relating  to 
the  influence  of  trap  is  proved,  by  the  conversion  of 
conchiferous  secondary  strata,  in  those  situations,  into 
crystalline  limestone ;  a  fact  occurring  very  extensively 
and  demonstrably  in  Sky,  and  recorded  in  my  work  on 
the  Western  Islands. 

With  respect  to  Serpentine,  the  whole  question  is 
as  yet  involved  in  darkness.  It  is  not  known  that  it 
can  be  formed  from  water,  and  I  have  proved,  that  as 
it  passes  into  trap,  it  can  be  formed  by  fusion. 

All  the  scaly  schists,  of  which  micaceous  schist 
may  here  represent  the  whole,  present  characters 
which  are  scarcely  explicable  without  admitting  the 
action  of  both  these  agents.  The  stratified  disposition 
and  the  laminar  form,  give  indications  of  a  deposition 
from  water;  and  if  any  doubt  of  that  could  remain, 
it  is  removed  by  finding  that,  in  many  places,  it  con- 
tains fragments  of  discordant  rocks,  of  granite,  for 
example,  limestone,  and  quartz  rock.  It  has  further 
been  held,  that  the  parallel  position  of  the  mica  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  deposition,  because,  it  is 
the  necessary  position,  and  because  the  same  circum^ 
stance  exists  in  the  micaceous  sandstones,  so  analogous 
to  it,  which  are  actually  deposited  from  water.  But 
this,  if  probable,  is  an  equivocal  circumstance;  as  I 
have  observed  that,  in  hypersthene  rock^  a  member 
of  the  trap  family,  and  even  in  some  rare  trap  veins 
that  contain  mica,  in  the  Western  islands,  as  well  as 
in  veins  of  antient  porphyry,  the  flat  crystals  of  hy- 
persthene in  one  case,  and  the  mica  or  pinite  in  the 
others,  preserve  that  parallelism  which  must  here  be 
attributed  to  the  polarity  of  crystallization  operating 
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extensively;  an  action  which  I  have  also  elsewhere 
shown  to  have  been  sometimes  exerted  throughout 
the  felspar  of  granite  veins. 

But  admitting  now,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
micaceous  schist  was  deposited,  like  the  secondary 
micaceous  sandstones,  from  water,  and  consolidated 
by  the  same  means,  it  presents  characters  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  this  process.  If  its  flexibility 
has  not  been  the  consequence  of  heat,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  prove  that  it  has,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  crystalline  texture  and  occasional  con- 
tents cannot  be  explained,  without  admitting  that  it 
has  been  exposed  to  a  heat,  sufficiently  intense  and 
sufficiently  durable,  to  permit  these  minerals  to  be 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  granite 
and  in  the  volcanic  rocks.  The  condition  and  ex- 
istence of  garnet,  hornblende,  tourmaline,  staurotide, 
and  other  minerals,  are  inexplicable  by  any  mode  of 
watery  deposition,  and  still  less  by  any  subsequent 
crystallization  from  water. 

This  argument,  which  applies  generally  to  all  the 
stratified  rocks  that  contain  superfluous  minerals, 
crystallized  within  them,  and  not  rounded  by  trans- 
portation, is  illustrated  by  what  happens  in  cases 
where  strata  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  trap 
rocks,  and  where  the  influence  of  heat  is  more  gene- 
rally admitted.  Thus,  at  Poussac,  near  Bagni^res, 
there  are  limestones  which  have  been  aflected,  and 
indurated,  or  otherwise  changed,  by  the  contact  of 
basalt;  and  it  is  here  remarkable,  that  while  the  purer 
ones  are  simply  rendered  crystalline,  the  earthy  pro- 
duce made,  actinolite,  and  tremolite.  This  is  exactly 
analogous  to  what  happens  where  granite  invades 
primary  and  earthy  limestones ;  and  where  the  partial 
change,  and  similarly  partial  presence  of  such  minerals, 
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confirm,  both   this   view,  and   what   was  just   smd 
respecting    the    primary     calcareous     strata    th^m-  > 
selves. 

As  to  diallage  rock,  and  the  more  antient  red  sand- 
stone, the  same  processes  of  reasoning  apply  to  them 
as  to  those  rocks  to  which  they  are  analogous ;  but 
hornblende  schist  requires  a  particular  consideration. 
This  is  an  extremely  fusible  compound,  and  its  pe- 
culiar crystalline  texture  proves  that  it  could  not  have 
been  deposited  from  water;  in  which  indeed  its  earths 
are   insoluble,  and  from  which  they  could  not  have 
been  precipitated  in  such  a  form.     It  is,  besides,  pre- 
cisely analogous   to   many  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family;  from  which  indieed  it  is  often  so  little  distin- 
guishable, that  it  has  been  confounded  with   them 
under  the  name  of  primitive  greenstone.     That  it  is, 
further,  actually  produced  by  heat,  is  evinced  by  find- 
ing that  the  argillaceous  schists,  when  in  contact  with 
granite,  are   actually  ♦converted   into   it*     Whether 
simple,  or  compounded  of  hornUende   and  felspar, 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  it.     It  is  nevertheless 
admitted,  that  its  original  materials  have  been  deposited 
firom  water,  and  thus  its  laminar  and  stratified  dis- 
position is  explained.     That  it  has,  further,  consisted 
of  clay  or  schist,  is  rendered  probable,  not  only  by 
the  numerous  facts  occurring  in  the  trap  rocks,  but 
by  that  very  striking  analogy  in  which  beds  of  shale 
beneath  trap  are  actually  converted  into  Lydian  stone; 
a  substance  differing  from   it,   almost  solely  in  the 
compactness  and  uniformity  of  its  texture. 

But  indeed,  as  far  as  a  single  fact  can  prove  such  a 
case,  the  origin  of  hornblende  schist  from  clay  slate 
is  completely  established  by  the  occurrence,  in  Shet- 
land, of  a  mass  of  the  latter  substance  alternating 
with   gneiss   and   approximating  to  granite.     Here^ 
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those  portioas  which  come  into  contact  with  tlie 
latter,,  hecome^  first,  siliceous  schists,  and,  ultimately, 
boTBhlende  schist;  so  that  the  very  same  bed  whieh 
is  ftu  iaterlamination  of  gneiss  and  clay  slate  in  one 
part,  is,  in  another,  the  usual  alternation  of  gaeiss  and 
lH>rnbla;^  schist. 

We  thus  lastly  arrive  at  gneiss;  a  rock  whidi  often 
bears  the  inark»  of  igneous  consolidation  in  a  still 
greater  degree  than  those  of  aqueous  deposition,  but 
in  which  it  is  almost  unquestionable  that  both  have 
been  combined.  Where  gneiss  is  at  a  distance  from 
granite^  its  laminar  and  stratified  disposition  is  most  \ 
perfect;  where  in  its  vicinity,  that  is  most  obscure;  | 
so  obscure  indeed  as  at  length  to  disappear.  This  i 
is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  on 
thU  view  of  its  double  origin;  namely,  the  application 
of  heat  in  unequal  degrees,  to  a  series  of  beds  deposited 
from  water,  ai^  probably,  like  quartz  rock,  originally 
consolidated  from  it  also.  Where  it  is  most  remote 
iroax  granite,  although  its  mineral  materials  should 
be  the  same,  they  are  disposed  in  a  different  manner; 
or  are  more  rigidly  laminar  and  more  independent. 
Where  it  is  most  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  that  \ 
rock,  and  more  particularly  when  it  abounds  in  gra- 
nite veins,  the  structure  becomes  analogous  to  that  of 
granite,  or  to  one  in  which  there  is  that  mutual  pene- 
tration of  crystals  which  can  take  place  only  in  a  fluid 
of  fusion.  At  length  it  actually  passes  into  the  con^ 
tiguous  granite;  losing  that  parallelism  of  the  parts, 
and  those  last  remains  of  the  lamiujar  disposition,  which 
had  gradually  been  decreasing. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  imagine  this  combi- 
nation of  causes  and  of  effects :  a  state  of  softening 
or  semifnsion,  sufficient  to  allow  the  integrant  parts 
of  a  stratified  watery  deposit  to  enter  into  new  com^ 
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binations,  and  to  recrystallize  withoat  the  loss  of  the 
original  marks  of  stratification.  These  indeed  are 
often  preserved  in  gneiss,  by  the  alternate  interposition 
of  beds  and  laminae  of  hornblende,  and  by  that  only ; 
just  as,  in  the  watery  joint  deposit  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  the  latter  substance  is  often  the  only  indication 
of  stratification  that  can  be  procured.  That  such 
recrystallization  can  take  place  in  a  rock  which  is 
heated  to  a  point  short  of  actual  fluidity,  is  proved ; 
and  that  strata  can,  in  nature,  lose  all  their  indications 
of  watery  deposition,  while  they  preserve  the  stratified 
shape  under  a  new  mineral  form,  is  evinced  by  the 
existence  of  siliceous  schists  beneath  trap,  already 
quoted.  A  greater  degree  of  heat  and  a  longer 
continuance  of  it,  are  all  that  are  required  to  produce 
the  differences  in  these  cases;  and  the  fact  of  the  fre- 
quent interposition  of  hornblende  schist  between  beds 
of  gneiss,  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  consistency 
and  truth  of  these  views.  Thus  also  the  transition 
of  gneiss  into  granite  becomes  a  phenomenon  of  easy 
solution. 


Of  the  general  Causes  of  Consolidation. 

I  need  not  here  terminate  this  view  of  the  conso- 
lidation of  these  primary  rocks,  by  any  general 
inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of  the  heat  or  its 
difiusion.  Nothing  can  be  said  on  this  subject  that 
has  not  been  said  elsewhere;  and  whatever  difficul- 
ties may  occur  in  attempting  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples rigidly  to  every  case  that  may  be  examined, 
it  can  only  be  said,  that  this  theory  offers  a  general 
and  obvious  solution  of  the  facts;  and  that  if  it 
cannot  be  exactly    fitted  to  meet  every  exigency,  it 
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is  no  more  than  must  happen  in  every  similar  case 
of  a  general,  principle,  when  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  collateral  circumstances  by  which  it  may 
have  been  modified. 

In  thus  deducing  from  the  agencies,  both  of  heat 
and  of  watery  solution,  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
stratified  rocks,  and  in  limiting  these  according  to 
the  various  circumstances  which  have  been  indicated,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  the  power  granted  to  the  former 
is  comparatively  small,  and  that  it  is  not  here  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  beyond  the  range  of  the  more 
antient  rocks,  probably  not  through  the  whole  of  these. 

That  it  has  operated  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
secondary  strata  at  large,  is  rendered  improbable, 
by  a  variety  of  dircumstances  which  I  need  not 
enumerate,  because  they  have  frequently  been  urged 
against  the  whole  theory. 

But  in  admitting  that  the  great  mass  of  the  secon- 
dary strata  has  been  consolidated  by  a  watery  agent 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  wide  difierence 
between  the  consolidation,  and  the  precipitation  of 
the  same  substances  from  water.  If  every  one  of 
these  rocks  did  not  give  the  most  unquestionable 
proofs  of  its  having  originated,  either  in  the  ruins  of 
more  antient  rocks  or  in  the  spoils  of  animals,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  argument  against  precipitation 
from  a  watery  solution,  that  it  involvest  every  species 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  impossibility  that  can  be 
included  in  a  proposition  so  simple.  It  is  unnecessary 
at  present  to  detain  the  reader  a  moment  longer  on 
an  hypothesis  that  would  create  and  destroy  oceans 
at  its  pleasure,  yet  find  them  inefi^ectual. 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested,  that  if  the  original 
heat  of  the  globe  was  considerable,  the  water  must 
have  formed  an  atmosphere  producing  a  degree   of 
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pressure  that  might  have  rendered  many  earths  far 
miore  aolnble  than  we  know  them  to  be,  in  what  re* 
mained  fluid  of  diat  waiter,  thus  heated  to  some  ud* 
known  temperature.  On  a  speculatite  opinion  of  this 
nature,  I  need  oflfer  no  remarks,  in  an  inquiry  which 
rests  on  better  kinds  of  evidence  and  probability. 

No  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  power  of  mere 
pressure,  dther  in  actually  consolidating  rodcs  or  lA 
assisting  dieir  consolidation.     Yet  it  is  an  agent  not. 
to  be  oirerloooked  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous weight  to  which  the  strata  must  have  been  sub- 
jected,   it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  its  power  can- 
not always  have  been  inefiieient.       The  occasional 
compression  and  fracture  of  imbedded  eiiells,    proves 
that  it  has  sometimes  really  acted ;    and  if  even  the 
most  delicate  of  these  bodies  are  generally  preserved, 
it  only  proves  that  they  were  well  supported  by  the 
surrounding  materials,  not  that  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  great  pressure.    In  our  own  experiments, 
with  forces  far  inferior,  clay  can  be  compressed  into  a 
substance  as  hard  as  shale ;    and  there  are  many  of 
the  schists  not  so  hard  as  the  heterogeneous  mixture 
which  is  forced  into  a  rocket,    though  composed  of 
materials  from  which  such  an  eflfect  could  scarcely  be 
anticipated. 

Of  the  Ancdogies   among  diffireni  Rocks,    and  of 
their  Resemhltmces  to  imconmlidated  Strata. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  assign  probable  causes 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  original  materials  of 
rocks,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  these 
through  their  progress  ;  to  inquire  if  it  is  possible  to 
discover,  in  the  component  parts  and  disposition  of 
the  most  antient  rocks,  any  resemblance  to  the  loose 
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« 
matters  which  are  now  daily  deposited  beneath  the 

waters  of  the  present  earth* 

If  we  examine  the  deserted  seat  of  an  inland  lake> 
we  discover  beds  of  compact  mud  intermixed  with 
leaves,  or  of  mud  with  land  shells,  or  of  sand^  or  of 
peat,  or  of  all  these,  in  one  or  more  series  of  alter* 
nations.  Abstracting  the  question  as  it  relates  to 
peat,  we  have  here  an  analogy  to  the  rocks  of  a  coal 
series.  The  mud  with  its  plants,  or  shells^  represents 
the  different  shales  and  limestones ;  and  the  sandstone 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  sand  bed.  I'he  whole  re- 
quires consolidation  only,  to  render  it  an  ordinary 
series  of  rocks. 

In  sinking  through  the  ancient  aestnaries  of  the 
sea,  long  filled  up  and  converted  into  dry  land^  si- 
milar beds  of  mud  and  clay,  of  marine  shells  entan- 
gled in  mud,  and  of  sand  and  gravel,  are  found ; 
varying  in  number,  in  thickness,  in  the  order  of  repe- 
tition, and  in  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  remains, 
in  almost  every  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  more  distinctly  a  similar  analogy  in  these  prep^^- 
rations  for  a  series  of  secondary  rocks ;  but  it  ob- 
viously requires  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  deposits, 
sufficiently  frequent,  to  produce  the  whole  series  of 
secondary  strata.  At  what  period  the  act  of  conso- 
lidation may  have  taken  place,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  yet  as  far  as  our  observations  have  yet 
reached^  we  have  no  positive  evidence  that  any  ex- 
tensive operations  of  this  nature  are  now  going  on, 
excepting  those  formerly  mentioned.  The  process 
may  possibly  be  too  slow  to  fall  within  die  sphere  of 
our  investigations. 

If  the  more  antient  strata  have  been  formed  from 
similar  materials,  they  should  possess  an  analogy  to 
the  secoadary  ;    and,    admitting  such  differences  as 
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may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  dif-' 
ference  in  respect  to  consolidation  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed,  we  shonld  find  among  them  a  set  of 
alternations  analogous  to  the  sandstone,  shale,  and 
limestone  of  the  latest  series.  Such  an  analogy  can 
indeed  be  traced,  nor  is  it  very  imperfect.  It  mu»t 
be  obvious,  that  a  great  part  of  the  differences  that 
do  exist,  is  explained  by  admitting  the  effects  of  heat 
on  them ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  have 
also  been  some  differences  in  the  rocks  from  which 
the  materials  of  these  strata  were  originally  deposited. 
But,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  there  is  still  one  leading 
difference  remaining,  of  great  importance,  and  on 
which  some  light  may  at  least  be  thrown,  if  it  cannot 
be  fully  explained.  It  consists  in  the  very  great  dis- 
proportion of  limestone  in  the  twjo  series  ;  that  rock 
being  abundant  in  the  later,  and  comparatively  rare 
in  the  earlier  strata. 

The  formation  of  Coral  islands  proves  that  enor- 
mous and  solid  masses  of  calcareous  rock  are  the 
produce  of  animals  alone ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  these,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  those  rocks  which,  among 
the  secondary  strata,  are  composed  chiefly  of  shells. 
Were  we  even  to  suppose  that  every  particle  of  the 
largest  bed  of  limestone  known,  was  originally  part 
of  the  body  of  a  shell,  we  should,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of 
the  mass  is  concerned,  assume  nothing  that  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  great 
coral  reef  of  New  Holland.  If  the  most  minute 
animals  of  creation  can  thus,  by  their  numbers,  exe- 
cute, unassisted,  works  of  such  enormous  magnitude, 
and,  as  navigators  think,  within  spaces  of  time  com- 
paratively limited,  it  is  far  from  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  succession,  through  unnumbered  ages. 
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of  animals  so  far  exceeding  these  in  bulk  and  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  their  calcareous  produce,  should 
have  generated  all  the  calcareous  strata  in  the  secon- 
dary series. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  ask  whence  the  calcareous 
matter  has  been  derived,  or  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 
animal  product.  That  diSiculty  is  at  present,  unques- 
tionably, insurmountable;  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  of  no 
moment.  It  can  form  no  objection  to  the  power  of 
oysters  or  pcctines  in  producing,  by  their  own  energies, 
a  bed  of  limestone ;  because  the  fact,  however  inex- 
plicable, is  rendered  unquestionable  by  the  generation 
of  coral  from  sea  water.  That  very  extensive  beds  of 
calcareous  matter  may  be  produced  by  animals,  and 
from  their  remains,  is  also  incontestably  proved  by  the 
oolithe  limestones,  and  by  those  deposits  of  shell  marl 
so  often  found  in  fresh  water  lakes.  In  many  such 
cases  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  that  this  is  their  sole  origin ;  because  we 
can  trace  the  courses  of  the  streams  by  which  the 
lakes  have  been  fed,  and  ascertain  that  they  could  not 
have  carried  down  calcareous  matter;  their  origin  and 
progress  lying  among  siliceous  strata. 

It  must  be  admitted  indeed,  that  whatever  calcareous 
beds  may  be  at  this  moment  preparing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  the  probable  germs  of  future  strata,  they 
will  be  formed,  like  the  shales  and  sandstones,  from 
the  ruins  of  the  present  calcareous  secondary  rocks ; 
and  that  the  operations  of  shell  fish  will  constitute 
only  a  part  of  the  causes  of  their  production.  Nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  such  has  been  the  case  to 
a  ceii;ain  degree  in  former  times:  but  that  the  as- 
sistance afforded  by  the  ruins  of  primary  calcareous 
rocks  has  been  very  trifling,  will  appear  evident  from 
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a  mere  arithmetical  comparisoa  whidi  can  scarcely 
deceive. 

Every  thing  proves  that  the  present  secondary 
strata  are  the  produce  of  more  antient  rocks;  and 
these  must  have  been  the  imniediate  successors  of 
those  which  are  now  the  primary;  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  there  has  been  a  diMiuct  series 
which  has  entirely  vanished.  The  proportions  of  th« 
different  materials  in  the  produce,  ought  therefore  to 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  those  in  the  original  repo- 
sitories ;  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  favour  of  the  most  yielding  materials, 
schist  and  limestone.  But  if  we  examine  the  quantity 
of  limestone  in  the  primary  strata,  it  will  be  found 
very  small.  What  the  exact  proportion  to  the  oth^r 
rocks  may  be,  throughout  the  worJdy  is  not  known ; 
but,  in  Britain,  it  certainly  does  not  amount  to  a  ten 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole.  But  among  the  se- 
condary strata  of  England,  the  limestones  bear  a  far 
larger  proportion  to  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
rocks.  If  we  were  to  assume  only  the  ratio  of  one 
hundredth,  it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  pre* 
sent  argument ;  and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
referring  the  origin  of  th^  British  secondary  strata  to 
the  British  primary  rocks,  with  the  necessary  excep- 
tions, of  course,  as  to  these  calcareous  strata.  This 
however  is  a  matter  of  indifference;  as  the  general 
fact,  taking  the  whole  world,  is  indisputable. 

Thus  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  while  the  sili- 
ceous and  argillaceous  secondary  strata  have  been 
formed  from  the  ruins  of  more  antient  rocks,  a  large  part 
at  least  of  the  calcareous,  is  the  produce  of  animals. 
Hence  also  it  must  appear,  that  from  the  operations 
of  animals,  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  deposited 
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ID  the  form  of  nrad  or  stone,  is  filways  increasing ; 
Mid  thai  as  the  secondary  series  far  exceeds  the  pri* 
mary  in  this  respect,  so  a  third  series^  should  <Mie 
hereafter  arise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  will  exceed 
the  last  in  the  proportkm  of  its  calcareous  strata.     It 
will  combine  the  ruins  of  the  last  limestones  with  the 
spoils  of  the  present  animals :  animals,  of  which  the 
genen^ions  are  also  probably  enlarging  and  extending 
in  evi^age,  in  a  ratio  proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
those  calcareous,  or  soft  alluvial  and  submarine  de^ 
posits  which  they  affect  and  favour.     Those  who  ex* 
tend  the  pro{^t]c  eye  of  philosophy  to  worlds  yet 
imbom,  may  also  thus  anticipate  a  constant  and  steady 
approach  to  that  universal  state  of  fertility  which  is 
now  the  diaraeter  and  the  pride  of  our  calcareous  soils* 
If  we  now  turn  our  views  badtwards  to  the  primary 
rocks,  we  find,  in  the  disposition  of  their  limestones, 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion  respecting  the  import- 
ant  agency  of  living  animals  in  the  pix)duction  of  cal- 
careous  strata.  It  has  always  been  believed,  or  at  least 
asserted,  by  geologists,  that  no  animal  remains  existed 
among  the  primary  rocks;  and  to  avoid  a  breach  in 
this  hypothesis,  among  other  reasons,  the  tratmtion 
dass  was  invented.     I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  truth 
or  the  utility  of  this  invention.     It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  schists  containing  shells  appertain  to  those 
rodoB  admitted  to  be  not  secondary,  and  that  the  only 
general  revolution  among  the  strata  which  we  know, 
is  of  a  later  date  than  these*     So  far  as  the  present 
purpose  is  concerned  therefore,  the  animal  remains  of 
the  schists  are  primary,  in  as  far  as  they  are  prior  to 
the  secondary  strata*     Nevertheless,  the  animal  re- 
mains of  the  primary  strata,  admitting  among  them 
those  now  named,  so  as  to  give  the  most  favourable 
colour  '  to   the   subject,  bear  a  disproportion  to  the 
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whole  of  the  rocks,  not  unlike  that  which  the  Jime* 
stones  do  to  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  strata.  This 
should  be  expected  from  the  presumed  rarity  of  these 
animals  in  the  antient  ocean. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists,  that  all 
the  calcareous  strata,  of  whatever  age,  were  the  ex- 
clusive produce  of  animals.     That  possibility  i«  ecmn^ 
tenanced  by  the   phenomena  of  the  Coral  islands ; 
though  the  accessary  causes,  arising  from  the  decom-^ 
position  of  previous  limestones,  must  be  admitted  as 
far  as  regards  the  secondary  strata.     But  the  mere 
existence  of  primary  limestones  thus  operating  by  their 
destruction  to  assist  in  producing  new  ones,  is  not 
itself  a  proof  that  these  are  original,  and  independent 
of  animal  sources.     The  existence  of  animal  remains 
in  primary  schists  has  just  been  mentioned ;    and  I 
have  elsewhere  described  one  instance  in  which  these 
occur  in  a  calcareous  quartz  rock  situated  beneath 
gneiss.     Thus  far,  they   might  have  contributed  to 
the  production  of  even  the  primary  limestones ;  and  if 
they   are  not  more   frequently  found   among  them, 
causes  for  that  are  not  wanting. 

In  the  6rst  place,  primary  limestones  are,  not  only 
comparatively  rare,  but  geologists  having  adopted  the 
hypothetical  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  contain 
animal  remains,  make  it  a  rule  invariably  to  rank  snth 
instances  among  their  transition  series;  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  subject  by  the 
rigid  rules  of  pure  geological  analysis :  by  portion, 
and  relation  towards  the  neighbouring  strata.  It  is 
further  obvious,  that  the  primary  rocks  have  undergone 
great  disturbance,  and,  in  many  instances,  serious 
changes;  and,  even  among  the  secondary  strata,  in 
such  cases,  the  animal  remains  are  often  obliterated. 
The  fusibility  of  limestone  has  already  been  demon- 
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strated  ;  and  it  has  already  been  proved,  that  many  of 
the  primary  strata  bear  marks,  scarcely  to  be  dis* 
puted,  of  the  action  of  long-continued  heat.  Thus  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  their  organic  remains,  if  they 
ever  existed,  should  have  been  obliterated ;  and  if  this 
has  not  happened  in  the  case  jnst  quoted  of  shells 
under  gneiss,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  lie.  Proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
view  are  found  most  distinctly  detailed  by  nature  in 
Sky,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Mann ;  as  I  long  ago  indi- 
cated, and  as  has  been  since  confirmed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Where  the  conchiferous  beds  are  actually 
converted  into  pure  crystalline  limestone  by  the  action 
of  the  incumbent  trap,  that  is  undistinguishable  from 
the  primary  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  and  all  the  shells 
have  disappeared ;  while,  in  some  parts  of  the  grada- 
tion between  the  stratified  and  fused  rock,  their 
gradual  loss  of  form^  and  final  obliteration  maybe 
traced. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  one  great  branch  of  the 
analogy  between   the  primary  and   secondary  rocks 
it  is  necessary  to  see  what  may  be  inferred  respecting 
the  remainder. 

The  difierence  between  shale  and  slate,  or  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  argillaceous  schists,  is  often 
so  small  as  to  have  been  a  source  of  error,  even  among 
experienced  geologists.  If,  when  separated  from  their, 
connexions,  there  are  specimens,  particularly  among 
the  oldest  of  the  shales,  which  no  care  nor  practice 
could  distinguish  from  the  primary  schists,  the  re- 
semblance between  the  sandstones  and  quartz  rock 
is  often  equally  accurate ;  though,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  superior  compactness 
and  more  predominant  crystalline  texture.  ^Vhere 
quartz  rock  contains  mica,  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
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inicaceoiuft  sandstones,  from  which  4t,  in  £sct,  diffon 
only  in  compactness ;  and,  where  felspar  is  an  ingre- 
dient, it  is  obvioQs  that  it  bears  an  analogy  to  the 
argiUaceons  ones. 

Here  then,  in  primary  limestone,  quartz  rock,  and 
argillaceous  schist,  we  trace  an  analogy,  not  of  a  very 
remote  nature,  to  the  secondary  strata ;  showing  that, 
^f  ith  certain  variations,  from  causes  not  difficult  to 
comprehend,  nature  has  repeated  herself  at  consider* 
able  intervals  of  time,  and  has  been  guided  by  laws 
of  great  general  simplicity.  It  remains  to  extend  this 
analogy  one  step  further ;  but  the  diiBculties  increase, 
as  might  be  expected,  at  each  remove. 

In  micaceous  schist,  we  find  an  analogy  to  mica- 
ceous sandstone  too  obvious  to  be  disputed;  and 
whatever  varieties  of  composition  it  may  present,  they 
depend  on  dii^ent  proportions  of  the  micaceous 
ingredient ;  the  predominance  of  which,  in  particular 
cases,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  nature  c^  the 
rocks  from  which  its  materials  were  derived,  possibly 
from  the  state  of  heat  to  which,  as  before  remarked,  it 
has  been  exposed.  Its  other  peculiarities  have  already 
been  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Gneiss,  if  we  con. 
sider  its  materials,  holds  a  parallel  with  a  sandstone 
containing  clay  and  mica ;  and  here,  atehough  the 
smalogy  becomes  finally  very  feeble,  there  is  a  chain 
through  the  varieties  of  this  rock  which  connects  it 
with  the  secondary  sandstones  as  perfectly  as  quartz 
rock  is  thus  traced.  The  causes  for  the  evanescence 
of  this  analogy,  have  been  already  shown  to  consist  in 
the  posterior  influence  of  heat,  causing  it  to  approxi- 
mate to  granite,  and,  finally,  to  graduate  into  it.  It  was 
then  also  shown,  that  the  action  of  heat  converted 
.  shale  into  hornblende;  and  thus,  in  the  frequent 
'  alternations   of   gneiss  and    hornblende   schist,    we 
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have  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  alternation  so  com- 
mon between  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  sandstones 
and  its  concomitant  shale.  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on 
this  question  as  far  as  regards  detail;  but  the  whole 
admits   of  one   general   conclusion,  considerably  at 
variance  with  the  popular  opinions  of  geologists  and 
systematic  writers  respecting  the  differences  of  rocks. 
It  has  been  always  said  that  these  differences  were 
inexplicable^  and  that  we  could  not  account  for  the 
great  variety  of  rocks  in  nature,  still  less  for  that  con- 
stancy which  they  retmn  under  their  variations,  nor 
for  the  alternations  of  the  different  kinds.  Now  I  have 
shown,  that  as  far  as  their  varieties  are  concerned,  we 
have,  with  magnesia,  but  three  materials,  lime,  clay,  and 
quartz,  and  that  these,  either  simply,  or  in  combina- 
tions which  are  chiefly  binary  and  between  the  two 
last,  form  the  leading  materials  of  all  the  rocks.     In 
the  purely  mechanical,  or  in  the  aqueous  rocks,  the 
variations  could  be  little  more  than  variations  of  pro- 
portion, in  those  formed  of  more  than  one  material ; 
and  since  the  general  law  of  deposition  and  conso- 
lidaticm  has  been   nearly  uniform,   a  corresponding 
uniferroity  of  result  is  a  necessary  consequence.     In 
the  more  properly  chemical  rocks,  or  in  those  which 
have  participated  in  the  eflects  of  heat,  a  simple  law 
also,  varying  merely  in  intensity,  and  always  acting 
on  the  same  limited  materials,  differing  merely  in  their 
relative  proportions,  has  almost  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  or  analogous  results.     Taking  granite 
thus  as  the  extreme  case,  the  effect  of  this  agent  has 
been  to  recompound  the  two  leading  materials  which 
it  found,  namely  silex,  or  quarts,  and  clay,  into  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  of  which  two,  at  least,  form 
also  the  essential  parts  of  the  other  extreme  case,  trap; 
the  cause  of  difference  here  also  consisting  in  other  well- 
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known  materials.  In  the  intermediate  cases,  it  has 
produced  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist,  or  micaceons 
schist ;  differences  similarly  resulting  from  a  nearly 
common  action  on  materials  differently  apportioned. 
And  further,  as  far  as  the  aqueous  or  chemical  rocks 
contain  the  minerals  of  granite,  or  the  original  ma- 
terials not  in  the  simple  forms  of  clay  and  sand,  they 
are  indebted  for  them  to  that  very  igneous  source, 
however  circuitously  and  remotely.  Thus  the  laws 
and  the  materials  have  been,  throughout,  simple,  and, 
consequently,  the  constancy  of  these  variations  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  rocks  themselves  are  all  connected  in  leading  ana- 
logies, or  resemblances,  throughout  the  whole  series, 
and  are,  virtually,  reducible  to  a  few,  instead  of  pre* 
sentingthat  great  variety  which  is  popularly  imagined. 
The  merely  simple  rocks  require  no  remarks;  as  their 
resemblance  through  the  whole  series,  is  such  that 
we  often  cannot  distinguish  them,  except  by  position* 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  difficulties  supposed  to 
consist  in  their  alternation,  I  have  equally  shown  that 
this  has  been  regulated  by  one  leading  law,  and  that 
what  remains  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation 
of  another,  equally  simple.  Hence  the  results  ought 
to  be  simple;  and  this  they  actually  are,  when  justly 
viewed.  The  separation  of  clay  and  sand,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  different  powers  of  gravitating  in 
water,  is  the  leading  law ;  and  its  modified  effects  are 
the  binary,  but  differently  proportioned  mixtures 
which  exist.  This  also  applies  to  the  mixtures  of  an- 
tecedent minerals  found  in  the  strata.  The  case  of 
limestone  from  organic  bodies  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire repetition.  The  second  law,  is  the  influence  of 
heat  in  changing  the  characters  of  different  simple 
deposits,  or  of  differently  compounded  ones,  whether 
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these  be  rocks  actually  fused,  or  strata  merely  in- 
fluenced ;  and  this  also  being  uniform,  under  grada* 
tions,  the  results  should  correspond. 

Such  substances  as  diallage  rock,  and  serpentine, 
or  rocks  which  are  essentially  characterized  by  such 
minerals  as  hypersthene  and  augit,  are  the  real  ex- 
ceptions to  this  simplicity,  and  they  are  but  a  few  in 
the  total  system;  while,  with  perhaps  no  exception, 
being  the  produce  of  perfect  fusion,  it  is  less  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  they  should  have  formed  this 
breach  in  the  general  simplicity  which  I  have  thus 
attempted  to  establish. 

Although  it  has  here  been  inculcated  that  all  the 
stratified  rocks  which  are  not  the  produce  of  animals, 
have  ultimately  been  derived  from  former  rocks,  and 
probably,  in  a  series  of  succession,  the  limits  of  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture,  it  is  still  proper  to 
remark,  that  there  is  a  progressive  change  of  character 
as  we  retreat.  The  limestones,  it  has  been  particu- 
larly shown,  become  more  rare,  but  the  argillaceous 
substances  diminish  also;  so  that,  at  length,  in  arriving 
at  that  antiquity  which,  to  our  observation,  is  the 
highest,  siliceous  rocks  predominate  in  a  great  degree. 
Thus  a  certain  philosophy  might  extend  the  con- 
clusion formerly  suggested  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease of  calcareous  strata,  and  imagine  an  universe 
once  as  incapable  of  maintaining  vegetables,  as  it  has, 
to  all  appearance,  been  limited  in  the  numbers  and 
nature  of  its  animals;  a  desert  of  rocks  and  sand. 
But  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  when  we  take  a 
general  view  of  all  the  phenomena  which  geology 
presents.  That  it  has  been  drawn,  has  arisen,  either 
from  false  theories  or  partial  views.  If  the  siliceous 
substances  predominate  in  the  more  antient  parts  of 
the  series,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  but 
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the  remains  of  rocks,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  dis- 
appeared to  form  the  present  secondary  strata ;  nor, 
in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  can  we  decide  on  what  has 
vanished  and  what  the  state  of  the  more  antient  sur- 
face was.  That  it  furnished  a  vegetable  creation,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  is  evinced  by  the  phenomena  of 
coal  strata,  and  by  the  enormous  masses  of  vegetable 
matter  deposited  through  uncounted  ages,  and  amid 
a  series  of  partial  revolutions  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea. 


Of  the  Formation  of  conglomerate  Rocks. 

Though  it  has  thus  been  shown,  that  with  certain 
rocks  more  or  less  completely  furnished  by  animals, 
the  secondary  strata  consist  of  the  ruins  of  more  antient 
oiies,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  a  few  paragraphs 
on  the  conglomerate  rocks,  since  they  present  some 
peculiarities  of  origin  that  require  notice,  and  since 
they  offer  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  strata  have  been 
principally  formed.  It  is  indeed  by  tracing  the  grada- 
tion from  the  coarsest  conglomerate,  formed  of  many 
discordant  rocks,  to  the  finer  sandstones,  that  we  be- 
come convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition. 

As  also  it  was  attempted  to  trace  in  nature  the 
analogy  between  the  finer  rocky  strata  and  the  pre- 
sent deposits  of  sand  and  clay  from  water,  so,  in  the 
superficial  or  deep-seated  alluvia  of  a  coarser  nature, 
we  find  the  prototypes  of  the  present  conglomerates  ; 
of  the  consolidated  alluvia,  whatever  their  origin  and 
position  may  have  been,  of  former  worlds.  The  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  which  these  rocks  afford  with 
respect  to  the  revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface,  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter,    (Oiap.  xxi ;) 
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but  it  is  Becessary  here  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  are  of  a  local  and  those  which  are  of  a  more 
general  nature. 

These  rocks  are  founds   both  in  the  antient  and 
recent  series  ;  and,  in  both,  under  circumstances  pre- 
cisely similar,  if  differing  in  extent.      They  are  pro- 
perly divisible  into  general  and  local ;  and  it  is  only 
indeed    by  thus   distinguishing   them,   that  we   can. 
derive  any  advantage,  in  our  reasonings  on  events,^ 
from  the  evidences  they  aflford,  or  avoid  the  confusion 
to  which,  from  incorrect  observation,  they  have  fre- 
quently given  rise.     As,  in  both  the  secondary  and 
primary  series,  similar  accidents   have   occurred,  in 
the  fracture,  displacement,  aud  transference  of  strata, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  conglomerates,  here 
called  local,  which  have  resulted  from  these  changes, 
should  be  found  in  both.     With  respect  to  the  general 
ones,  as  they  have  been  produced  by  that  gradual 
waste  of  the  solid  rocks  which  now  forms  otir  super- 
ficial alluvia,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  they  should 
be  found  chiefly,  and  most  extensively,  at  the  great 
interval  which  separates  the  primary  and  secondary 
strata;  and  this  expectation  is  realized  by  the  existence 
of  that  almost  universal  conglomerate,  the  first  portion 
of  that  red  sandstone,  which  is,  itself,  the  lowest  and 
first  of  the  secondary  series. 

If  no  revolution  of  so  general  a  nature  can  else- 
where be  traced,  yet  partial  ones  of  an  analogous  kind 
are  found,  both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  series; 
and  thus,  in  both,  there  exist  conglomerates  which, 
if  not  universal,  are  still,  in  the  sense  here  laid  down, 
entitled  to  the  name  of  general. 

The  mechanical  origin  of  all  these  rocks  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it;  while  it 
18  also  easy  to  discover  that  the  component  parts  hav-e 
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undergone  greater  or  less  degrees  of  attrition  ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  of  transportation.  It  has  also  been  shown 
in  another  place,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuflf 
of  the  overlying  family,  they  consist,  in  most  instances, 
of  different  ingredients;  and,  not  unfrequently,  of  a 
great  number  intermixed. 

Those  which  consist  of  many  different  fragments, 
or  even  of  fragments  of  two  substances,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  general  conglomerates.  They  are,  in  a 
geological  sense,  only  modi6cations  of  the  different 
recomposed  rocks  with  which  they  are  found  asso- 
ciated ;  and  thus,  like  these,  they  necessarily  occupy 
extensive  spaces  in  nature.  They  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  local  conglomerates,  by  their 
geological  positions  and  connexions  ;  while  they  may 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  be  recognised  by  their 
mineral  structure ;  chiefly,  indeed,  by  the  attrition, 
whether  greater  or  less,  which  the  parts  have  under- 
gone, and  by  the  variety  of  ingredients  which  they 
contain.  These  remarks  apply  principally  to  those 
-conglomerates  which  are  found  among  the  secondary 
strata,  where  different  kinds  or  series  meet,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  old,  or  lowest,  red  sandstone,  of 
which  they  often  form  very  conspicuous  portions. 
Those  which  are  connected  with  the  Overlying  rocks, 
like  the  Tuffs  of  the  same  division,  are  distinguished 
by  such  peculiarities  of  character  as  to  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  any  others. 

The  local  conglomerates,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  much  greater  variety  as  a 
class,  and  by  the  much  more  limited  variety  of  their 
ingredients,  sometimes  consisting  of  only  one,  occa- 
sionally of  two,  but  rarely  exceeding  three.  The 
general  conglomerates  are  also  commonly  composed 
of   materials    agglutinated   without   an    intervening 
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cement ;  whereas  most  of  the  local  rocks  of  this 
character  consist  of  one  or  more  sorts  of  fragments 
united  by  a  third  cementing  substance,  or  by  a  cement 
composed  of  one  of  the  imbedded  ingredients.  The 
local  conglomerates  rarely  occupy  any  considerable 
space,  and  are  often  very  limited;  while  they  are 
always  attached  to  some  simple  or  compound  rock 
with  which,  in  some  parts,  they  are  intimately  united. 

As  the  general  conglomerates  constitute  a  separate 
and  independent  set  of  strata,  the  local  rarely  form 
more  than  one  bed,  and  are  sometimes  not  even 
found  in  the  shape  of  a  bed ;  constituting  a  single 
lamina  only,  adhering  to  a  parent  rock,  or  an  irre- 
gular mass,  in  some  other  way  connnected  with  it. 
The  general  ones  frequently  contain  rounded  masses, 
but  the  fragments  of  the  local  are  commonly  angular, 
or  little  affected  by  attrition.  In  many  instances 
they  are  perfectly  acute ;  while,  occasionally  also, 
when  of  large  size,  they  are  found  to  be  so  little 
moved  from  their  places,  or  separated  from  each 
other,  that  the  imagination  easily  replaces  the  de- 
tached parts. 

These  rocks  have  been  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Breccia,  while  the  others  have  been 
called  pudding  stone ;  but  as  the  term  Breccia  has 
also  been  very  indiscriminately  used,  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  perpetuate  its  application  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  accurate.  Circumstances  occask)nally  vi- 
sible in  the  secondary  strata,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  calcareous,  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  local 
conglomerates. 

The  beds  of  these  are  often  found  covered  on  the 
surface  by  their  own  fragments,  intermixed  with  mi- 
nuter particles  of  the  same,  or  of  clay.     The  ima- 
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ginary  consolidation  of  such  a  mass^  wonld  form  a 
local  conglomerate  ;  and  tfans  it  may  be  understood 
why  the  angles  of  the  fragments  are  so  little  rounded, 
and  why  the  separated  parts  are  so  capable  of  being 
re-adapted.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  also,  that  the  in- 
filtration of  a  solution  of  lime  would  convert  them 
into  a  solid  rock,  and  that  the  same  effect  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  take  place  from  carbonat 
or  rust  of  iron,  or  from  some  other  of  the  causes 
which  produce  the  consolidation  of  rocks.  The  seve- 
ral conditions  thus  hypothetically  stated,  appear  to 
have  frequently  existed  in  nature ;  and  thus  have 
arisen  the  number  of  local  conglomerates  now  seen. 

The  fractures  of  the  rock,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  fragments  on  the  surface,  have  probably, 
in  all  such  cases,  originated,  jointly,  from  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  waste,  and  from  mechanical  violence. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  conglomerates  lie  be- 
tween two  rocks,  they  seem  to  have  resulted  from 
*he  motion  of  the  parts  on  each  other,  in  consequence 
T>f  sudden  and  violent  fractures,  accompanied  by  a 
partial  comminution  of  the  materials.  Where  one 
rock  alone  has  been  engaged,  a  conglomerate  of  one 
ingredient,  united  by  a  general  cement,  is  the  result ; 
and  this  case  is  frequent  in  the  calcareous  rocks. 
When  the  fractures  have  taken  place  at  the  meeting 
of  two  stmta  of  different  rocks,  or  when  two  have 
been  m  airy  other  mode  implicated,  the  compound 
itt  more  intrfeate>  Thus  also  there  are  formed  con- 
gionhereites  of  iimestone  and  serpentine,  or  of  lime- 
stone and  argillaceous  schist,  or  of  other  sui^tances. 

There;  is  yet  oae  iCKrigin  for  the  local  conglomerates 
tOi  be  stated,  wkich,  if  somewhat  analogous,  pof^esses 
a;distinct  interest.     It  may  also  be  added  aa  a  super- 
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flaous  proof  which  I  did  not  think  necessary  to  ad- 
duce, towards  the  posterior  and  forcible  intrusion  of 
trap  and  granite  into  the  strata.  Such  conglomerates 
are  often  found  at  the  places  where  these  two  latter 
rocks  pass  through,  or  interfere  with,  the  stratified 
ones ;  and  that  I  may  quote  an  instance  from  foreign 
authors,  and  therefore  free  from  the  chance  of  bias 
on  my  own  part,  I  shall  refer  to  Canzacoli  near  Pre- 
daz80,  where  this  appearance  attends  the  junction  of 
a  mass,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  granite  and  trap, 
with  the  secondary  strata.  In  our  own  island,  the 
vicinity  of  Oban  offers  very  extensive  and  obvious 
examples. 

There  is  little  now  to  be  said  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  the  unstratified  rocks,  which  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  views  of  their  origin  formerly  held  out. 
Of  their  materials,  we  can  only  know  that  they  are 
those  which  are  also  found  in  the  stratified  substances, 
and  can  only  conjecture,  indiscriminately,  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  fusion  of  some  or  other  of 
these.  Differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  several 
earths  are  the  only  grounds  of  judgment ;  aud  thu» 
it  would  be  inferred  that  granite  was  the  producie  of 
gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  quartz  rock,  and,  ukimately, 
of  argillaceous  sandstones,  and  that  the  ordinary 
traps  were  the  produce  chiefly  of  the  argillaceous 
substances,  slate  or  shale.  More  particular  evidences 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  will  be  found  in  the 
hi^stories  of  trap  and  granite.  But  that  trap  and  porr 
phyry  have  actually  been  thus  formed,  is  clearly 
proved  by  finding  those  rocks  entangling  fragments 
of  schists,  in  which  the  gradual  melting  down  of  the 
inaterials  is  distinctly  traced.  The  fact  itself  is  de- 
tailed in  its  proper  place. 
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Of  Transitions  among  Rocks. 

The  last  question  respeeting  rocks  that  appears  to 
require  examination,  relates  to  the  transitions,  real 
or  imaginary,  that  take  place  between  different  kinds. 
Being  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  so  few  substances, 
and  possessing  so  many  analogies  among  each  other, 
such  transitions  ought  to  be  expected.  That  they 
exist,  is  no  reason  for  an  hypothesis  which  has  been 
maintained  on  this  subject. 

Because  there  is  a  gradation  of  a  certain  kind 
among  gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  quartz  rock,  and 
because  it  is  possible,  by  selecting  particular  speci- 
mens, to  make  that  transition  still  more  extensive,  it 
has  been  argued  that  all  these  rocks  originated  at  one 
time,  from  a  common  solution,  and  were  therefore 
the  results  of  a  continued  crystallization  from  a  fluid 
gradually  varying.  They  who  have  chosen  to  main- 
tain this  doctrine,  have  certainly  derived  from  it 
great  convenience  ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  dispensed 
with  the  labour  of  investigating  the  differences  of 
these  rocks,  or  describing  their  characters  and  con- 
nexions. I  know  not  what  advantages  are  to  be 
gained  by  thus  restoring  Geology  to  its  original 
chaos ;  and  as  the  question  of  watery  crystallization 
has  been  sufiiciently  considered  in  other  parts  of  this 
work,  that  subject  may  be  dismissed. 

Such  transitions  as  do  actually  occur,  may  easily 
be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  In  the  older 
strata,  they  may  arise  from  proximity  of  position,  in 
rocks  that  have  been  in  a  state  of  semifusion  and  that 
were  formed  of  similar  materials.  Thus  they  are  com- 
mon between  gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  quartz 
rock,  accordingly  as  these  approximate*     Thus,   by 
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intermixture^  occasional  transitions  may  also  happen 
between  coarse  argillaceous  schist  and  quartz  rock, 
or  between  the  fine  schist  and  gneiss.  But  these  are 
rare  and  easily  explained ;  nor  is  there  any  transition 
from  limestone  to  any  other  rock.  In  the  newer 
strata,  it  is  equally  easy  to  understand  how  they  must 
happen,  from  the  irregular  succession  of  so  small  a 
number  of  materials,  and  how  some  uncertainty  of 
composition  must  often  take  place  at  the  point  of 
change  between  different  deposits.  This  subject  is 
however  noticed  more  particularly  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Successions  of  Strata  ;  and  the  particular  transi- 
tions will  be  pointed  out,  where  necessary,  in  the 
histories  of  individual  rocks  hereafter.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  imaginary  value  attached  to  these 
transitions,  has  arisen  from  the  practice,  far  too 
general,  of  deducing  conclusions  respecting  the  order 
of  nature,  from  that  made  by  a  mineralogist  in  his 
cabinet.  Undoubtedly,  a  rich  cabinet  may  be  made  to 
produce  every  transition  which  the  most  arduous 
theorist  could  devise  ;  but  he  will  have  far  mistaken 
the  real  objects  of  his  geological  pursuits,  who  shall 
make  his  drawer  the  type  of  Nature. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 

On  the  Destruction  of  Rocks. 

If  the  interest  of  geological  facts  bears  any  proportion 
to  their  importance  as  they  affect  the  condition  of 
organized  beings,  there  is  none  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  science  more  calculated  to  attract  attention  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  destruction  of  rocks,  to  the 
sure  though  tedious  process  by  which  they  are  con- 
verted into  earth  and  soil.  On  this  process,  depends 
the  very  existence  of  all  the  races  of  terrestrial  vege- 
tables and  animals.  In  the  smallest  fragment  that 
falls  from  the  precipice,  in  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the 
torrent  and  the  river,  in  the  summer  s  rain  and  the 
frosts  of  winter,  the  Geologist  contemplates  the 
agencies  by  which  Nature  renews  and  extends  the 
animated  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  recurring  to  the 
commencement  of  these  actions,  beholds  it  a  dreary 
waste  of  naked  untenanted  rock. 

Of  the  chemical  Agents  which  tend  to  destroy/  Rocks. 

In  enumerating  the  agents  by  which  Nature  operates 
her  important  purposes  of  demolition  and  destruction, 
if  some  shall  appear  insignificant  in  their  power,  or 
tedious  in  their  effects,  there  are  others,  of  which  the 
results  are  rapid,  important,  and  sensible  to  us  where- 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes.  Even  the  agency  of  those 
chemical  causes  which  at  first  appears  so  feeble,  is 
often  highly  efficacious  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
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action  of  mechanica]  powers  of  more  acknowledged 
and  obvious  force.  Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
whether  the  process  of  destruction  be  slow  or  rapid^ 
and  though  it  may,  to  our  limited  views,  often  appear 
contemptible  in  its  effects,  it  is  a  process  that  never 
ceases.  However  limited  these  actions  may  have  been 
as  to  the  past,  their  unintermitting  continuance 
through  a  duration  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limits 
must  produce  effects  which  we  should  vainly  attempt  to 
measure  by  the  small  portion  of  that  time  which  is 
bounded  by  our  own  experience.  Yet  it  will  be  seen, 
that  even  within  the  short  records  of  history,  the 
changes  which  Nature  thus  effects,  are  no  less  exten- 
sive than  remarkable. 

If  the  mere  solvent  power  of  water  on  the  earths  is 
the  most  feeble  of  these  agents,  its  action  is  still 
unquestionable,  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  it 
does  dissolve  silica  and  lime  both,  has  already  been 
shown;  and  thus  it  may  often  loosen  the  bonds*  by 
which  the  more  insoluble  substances  are  united,  so  as 
to  produce  a  greater  effect  of  destruction  than  would 
result  merely  from  its  solvent  power.  It  is  so  easy 
to  trace  its  action  on  limestones,  that  instances  of 
this  nature  need  not  be  adduced.  The  surfaces  of 
quattz  rock  which  are  exposed  to  rain,  are  often 
polished  as  if  by  a  lapidary's  wheel,  and  the  peculiar 
roundness  of  the  angles,  here  evinces  the  cause«  The 
effect,  however,  in  such  cases  as  this,  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  nothing ;  since,  as  far  as  direct  solution  is 
here  concerned,  scarcely  eternity  itself  could  be 
imagined  capable  of  disserving  a  mountain  of  this 
•  reactor y^  material.  But  the  looser  aggregated  rocks 
'ol  idusnature^  or  the- common. sandstones,  give  every 
ti4iere  abundant  proofs  rof  its  iiafli^nce,  in^tlie  corro- 
sion they,  suffer  on  long  jexposure,  even  where  most 
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pure.  When  they  contain  calcareous  particles^  it  is 
more  easy  to  suppose  that  their  failure  has  resulted 
from  the  solution  of  that  ingredient ;  and,  in  either 
case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  considerable  disintegration 
of  rock  may  take  place,  even  when  very  small  portions 
of  it  have  been  aci;ually  dissolved. 

In  Granite,  this  effect  is  often  very  sensible,  and  it 
is  no  where  more  easily  observed  than  in  CornwalL 
Cavities,  containing  water  in  wet  seasons,  are  very 
common  in  the  granite  of  that  country,  and  they  are 
often  of  considerable  dimensions,   whiie  they  are  ex- 
cavated in  forms  so  accurately  curved  as  to  resemble 
!  works  of  art.     They  are  well  known  to  those  who 
I  have  interested  themselves  in  the  antiquities  of  that 
;  county,  by  the  name  of  rock  basins :  having  been  idly 
j  attributed  to  the  favourite  Druids  of  antiquaries. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  their  progress  from  that  which 
can  contain  but  a  single  drop  of  water ;  and,  as  this 
enlarges,  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on  in  an  acce- 
lerating ratio;    while  the   fragments  of  quartz   and 
felspar,  remaining,  serve  to  prove  the  nature  of  the 
cause.     Whether,  in  this  case,  the  quartz  is  acted  on, 
or  the  felspar,  or  both,  is  uncertain;   but  that  the 
effect  does  not  arise  from  any  action  on  ferruginous 
matter,  is  unquestionable,  as  it  takes  place  equally 
where  the  felspar  contains  no  iron. 

It  is  probable  that  a  more  indirect  action  of  water 
has  a  similar  effect  in  producing  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  independently  of  its  chemical  power  upon  the 
iron  which  they  may  contain.  It  was  elsewhere  shown, 
that  all  rocks  contained  water  when  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  that,  so  far,  they  are  porous,  however  solid  in  a 
general  sense.  By  being  alternately  wetted  and  dried 
at  the  surface,  they  may  thus  undergo  alternate  con- 
traction and  expansion,  in  such  a  degree  as,  in  time^ 
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to  lose  their  integrity,  as  far  as  that  operation  can 
reach;  independently  of  the  frequent  solution  and 
precipitation  of  their  soluble  parts  which  must  thus 
take  place. 

The  destruction  of  the  calcareous  rock  of  Malta, 
described  by  Dolomieu,  may  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
though  it  is  a  peculiar  instance,  not  arising  from  water 
alone,  and  apparently  limited  to  that  rock.  When 
wetted  with  sea  water,  a  crust  is  soon  formed,  which 
exfoliates  and  is  followed  by  others,  till  the  whole 
stone  falls  to  pieces*  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that 
a  single  drop  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect ;  and 
that  it  even  extends  through  a  whole  wall,  where  the 
salt  has  not  reached. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  those  rocks  which  are 
subject  to  decompose  in  considerable  masses,  as  if  by 
an  universal  caries,  even  when  situated  deep  in  the 
earth,  contain  alkali  as  an  ingredient  in  their  compo- 
sition. It  is  in  granite,  in  gneiss,  and  in  the*trap 
rocks,  that  this  circumstance  is  peculiarly  frequent  and 
remarkable ;  and,  in  all  these,  either  potash  or  soda 
is  found,  in  some,  both.  This  effect,  unless  when  it 
arises  partly  from  changes  occurring  in  the  ferruginous 
ingredient,  must  probably  be  attributed  to  the  solvent 
power  of  water ;  and,  however  difficult  it  might  be 
imagined  for  water  to  disengage  alkali  from  such  a 
combination,  the  possibility  is  confirmed  by  the  effect 
which  it  is  known  to  produce  on  glass. 

The  changes  which  are  experienced  by  iron,  are 
however  the  most  conspicuous,  and  apparently  the  most 
important  of  the  chemical  agencies  by  which  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  is  effected.  This  metal  exists 
in  stones  in  different  conditions,  all  of  which,  it  is 
probable,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  chemical 
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analysis.    But  as  far  as  the  present  object  is  concerned, 
the  subject  is  sufficiently  understood. 

In  the  state  of  peroxyde,  in  which  it  commnnicates 
a  red  or  brown  colour  to  rocks,  iron  is  very  little 
susceptible  of  further  changes  from  the  action  of  water, 
and,  in  general,  it  undergoes  none.  Hence  stones  of 
this  colour  rarely  experience  any  alteration  of  hue  on 
exposure;  and,  what  is  much  more  important  to 
architects,  they  are,  in  general,  less  susceptible  of 
decomposition  than  those  which  are  dark  or  lead- 
coloured.  The  red  sandstones  which  are  subject  to 
decomposition,  owe  that  defect  to  the  other  causes 
above  enumerated.  The  existence  of  this  oxyde  of 
iron  in  certain  rocks,  is  often  an  interesting  circum- 
stance, as  throwing  light  on  the  changes  which  they 
have  undergone ;  but  it  is  essential  not  to  carry  this 
speculation  too  far.  The  clays  found  under  the  trap 
rocks,  appear  unquestionably  to  owe  their  red  colour 
to  the  action  of  heat.  Similar  appearances  ai?e,  in 
some  cases,  observed  in  the  argillaceous  and  micaceous 
schists;  but  it  is  not  certain  that,  in  all  these,  the 
same  cause  has  acted.  In  the  red  sandstone,  if  it  does, 
in  some  instances,  appear  to  have  produced  the  effect 
in  question,  the  colour,  in  the  majority  of  these,  has 
been  derived  from  that  of  the  felspar  which  furnished 
the  clay  in  their  composition,  or  else  from  the  otiginal 
quartz. 

The  next  state  in  which  iron  exists  in  rocks,  is  in 
that  of  the  yellow,  or  the  hydrated,  carbonat ;  forming 
the  rust  which  colours  all  the  yellow  rocks  arid  cteys. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  even  less  a  source  of  de- 
composition than  in  the  former,  and  is,  indeed,  in 
general,  perhaps  in  all  instances,  itself  the  produce  of 
decomposition.     That  some  of  the  yellow  rocks  have 
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been  once  lead-coloured,  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
secondary  limestones,  where  the  change  can  be  traced; 
but  it  is  scarcely  suspected  that  this  process  has  been 
carried  on  in  so  extensive  a  manner  in  the  sandstones, 
which  I  shall  nevertheless  hereafter  show. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  is  known  to  destroy 
many  of  the  secondary  sandstones  in  which  it  exists. 
But  it  is  not  sufficiently  common  to  produce  any 
extensive  or  conspicuous  effects ;  and,  in  the  state  in 
which  that  mineral  occurs  in  the  primary  rocks,  it  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  decomposition. 

It  is  in  the  state  of  the  diffused  or  combined  pro- 
toxyde,  that  the  power  of  iron  in  decomposing  rocks 
is  most  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  numbered  among  the  causes  that  are  most 
active  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  chemical 
process  is  simple  ;  as  this  oxyde  combines  easily  with 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  thus  producing  rust,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  yellow  and  brown  colours  which 
the  rodis  that  contain  it  acquire  on  exposure.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  these  cases,  the  actual  decom- 
position is  the  consequence  of  the  increase  of  bulk 
which  the  stone  thus  acquires  ;  and  therefore,  in 
many  instances,  where  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient 
is  small,  the  rock  does  not  moulder,  although  it 
becomes  more  tender.  That  is  an  event  not  unfre- 
quent  in  many  limestones  and  sandstones  ;  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  claystones  of  the  trap  family,  which 
retain  their  integrity  after  their  colour  has  been 
changed.  Where,  as  in  many  basalts,  the  iron 
abounds,  the  event  of  this  change  is  to  resolve  the 
whole  into  clay.  There  is  yet  however  some  ob- 
scurity in  this  subject,  which  it  requires  the  future 
aid  of  chemistry  to  dispel.  Many  shales  and  slates, 
though  apparently  containing  this  oxyde,    resist  all 
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change  of  colour,  and,  in  consequence,  preserve  their 
tenacity  when  rocks  of  other  kinds,  of  the  same 
colours,  fall  to  powder,  or,  at  least,  become  softened. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected  that  the  car- 
bonat  of  iron  was  a  common  ingredient  in  rocks  ;  and 
though  its  effects  in  accelerating  their  decomposition 
is  very  trifling,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  enu- 
merated among  the  rest.  It  is  frequent  m  the  white 
veins  of  carbonat  of  lime  that  traverse  the  schists, 
and  is  detected  by  the  brown  colour  which  it  acquires 
from  the  action  of  water.  Its  existence  would  as 
little  be  suspected  in  the  white  quartz  rocks.  Yet, 
in  these  also,  it  is  discovered  by  their  becoming  rusty 
on  exposure,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  even  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch ;  as,  by  the  same  means,  it  is  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  some  of  the  whitest  compact  fel- 
spars. It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  rust  thus 
formed,  appears  to  be  soluble  in  the  water  of  the 
atmosphere ;  as  such  rocks  become  bleached  at  the 
surface,  while  the  brown  stain  occupies  an  inferior 
lamina.  It  is  ^us  that  we  must  account  for  the 
whiteness  of  the  powdery  surface  so  often  found  on 
the  decomposing  argillaceous  schists  and  felspars, 
even  where  we  are  sure  that  these  contain  iron.  If 
there  are  any  other  chemical  causes  for  the  decom- 
position of  rocks,  they  are  still  unknown  to  us,  and 
must  remain  for  the  investigation  of  future  chemists. 

Of  the  Decomposition  of  deep-seated  Rocks. 

Although  the  phenomena  in  question  occur  niost 
conspicuously  where  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  to  the  action  of  air  and  water  together, 
they  also  take  place  deep  in  the  earth,  as  already  re- 
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marked;    in  which  cases  they  must  be  referred  to  th^ 
eflFects  of  water  alone. 

As  some  of  these  changes  are^  from  their  extent  or 
other  circumstances^  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  and 
may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  some  difficulties  in 
geology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  worda 
on  them. 

This  event  is  so  common  in  granite,  that  examples 
of  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  geologist.  It  is 
frequent  in  Cornwall  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Britany ;  and  the  result  is  a  clay  mixed  with  quartz 
gravel,  and,  in  some  cases,  where  the  mica  has  re- 
sisted decomposition,  with  that  mineral  also.  In 
some  kinds  of  gneiss,  it  is  equally  common ;  and  re- 
markable examples  of  this  nature  may  be  observed  in 
Aberdeenshire,  in  Guernsey,  and  in  the  isle  of  Sky. 
If  less  frequent  in  micaceous  schist,  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  in  that  rock,  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  as,  iiLCcMrnwall,  it  is  of  very  noted  occur- 
rence in  the  soft  argillaceous  schists,  or  the  "  killas," 
of  that  district.  That  the  white,  or«pure,  sandstones 
undergo  this  change  in  the  same  manner^  is  proved 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  hill  of  considerable  extent  near 
Kildrummie  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  hill  consists,  al- 
most entirely,  of  loose  sand ;  and  thus  its  original 
rocky  state  might  be  disputed,  did  not  the  perma- 
nence of  numerous  harder  veins  that  intersect  it,  and 
the  remaining  marks  of  the  joints  which  divide  the 
beds,  prove  its  true  nature.  It  has  often  been 
doubted  whether  the  sand  beds  in  England,  which 
contain  sandstone  and  sand  together,  were  in  the  pro- 
gress of  decomposition  or  induration ;  and*  it  has, 
I  believe,  been  generally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  present  fact  may  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  propriety  of  that  decision,  and  will  at  least  ren- 
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der  it  mcnmb^nt  od  geologists  to  search  for  cvidenpe 
capable  of  detennining  with  more  precision  what  the 

truth  is. 

Such  is  the  import^oce  of  this  view,  and  so  ex- 
tensive the  consequences  to  which  it  lead$^  that  I 
shall  not  be  disappokited  if  geolc^ists  should  refuse 
their  assent  to  it ;  though  the  facts  next  to  be  re- 
corded are  equally  satisfactory,  and  are  at  least  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  supporting  any  hypothesis. 

The  chief  part  of  the  Orkney  islands  consist^  of  an 
alternating  series  of  sandstone  and  shale,  belonging 
tp  the  lowest,  or  old  red  sandstone  of  geologists.  In 
I90me  places,  the  sandstone  is  red,  butj  Uke  the  shale, 
it  is  more  generally  of  a  dark  gray  colour.  But 
there  are  also  beds  of  a  yellow  and  tender  kind, 
ejKactly  re^mbliqg  soine  of  tho^  which  occur  amoQg 
the  npp^  secondary  strata,  and,  at  firsti  leading  tp  t 
t^lief  that  mch  a  series  exists  here,  Jt  is  only  aft^ 
nmcb  e;ii;aKpinatiQn  that  the  true  nature  of  this  rock  is 
discovered ;  when  it  is  perceived  to  arise  from  a 
ph^^g^  in  the  irqn  of  the  blue  strata^  which  thus  be- 
come tender  as  they  acquire  the  yellow  ^olQ9r.  A^- 
iQg  on  this  hint,  it  will  remain  for  geoli^ists  to  in- 
quire whether  similar  changes  may  not  have  taken 
pl^ce  in  many  other  cases,  where  the  tender  and 
yellow  state  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
condition  of  the  strata. 

This  deep  decomposition  is  frequent  in  the  trap 
rock^ ;  ^id,  in  some  of  these,  it  leads  to  important 
practical  consequences,  while  it  gives  rise  to  geo- 
logical suspicions  of*  no  small  interest.  The  very 
deep  and  rich  soil  of  some  parts  of  Scotland,  which 
Ue9  ^boye  /sandstone,  is  evidently  derived  from  this 
lQurae»  4nd,  apparently,  from  an  entire  resolution  of 
the  compact  triq>  that  has  once  covered  it.    In  Sky^ 
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the  same  fact  is  presented  in  a  manner  perfectly  nti* 
questionable*  In  consequence  of  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  subjacent  rock  by  the  solid  mass  of  peat 
with  which  it  is  covered,  it  remains  so  undisturbed  aa 
to  present  all  its  divisions  and  concretionary  forms  as 
if  still  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  the  zeolites  which  it 
contains  remaining  also  unaltered.  But  it  is  no  longer 
a  rock :  the  spade  and  pickaxe  cut  through  it  as 
through  earth  ;  and^  where  natural  forces  have  acted, 
the  whole  moulders  into  yellow  clay,  leaving  the  zeo- 
lites in  heaps  resembling  banks  of  gravel. 

In  Bute,  there  are  found  beds  of  a  tenacious  com* 
pact  clay,  lying  deep  under  a  mass  of  solid  trap,  and 
presenting  what,  on  a  superficial  view,  would  be 
deemed  a  natural  and  original  state.  On  an  accurate 
examination^  howeter,  it  is  discovered  that  they  are 
interspersed  with  crystals  of  felspar,  sometimes  entire, 
but  more  frequently  reduced  also  to  day,  yet  of  a 
different  colour  from  that  which  forms  the  base*  By 
this  and  some  other  appearances,  it  is  proved,  that 
these  have  once  been  masses  of  porphyry,  which  have 
thus  undergone  decomposition,  deep  in  the  earth, 
while  the  rocks  above  them  retain  their  original  in<- 
tegrity. 

In  the  islands  of  Luing  and  Torsa,  there  are  some 
large  veins,  consisting,  apparently,  of  that  yellow 
arenaceous  claystone  so  well  known  to  the  geologists 
who  have  visited  Arran ;  and,  in  some  places,  they 
present  a  porphyritic  structure.  No  suspicion  re- 
specting these  could  have  arisen,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  deep  and  fresh  fractures. 

Thus  it  is  discovered  that  the  original  rock  as  a 
^rk  compact  claystone,  often  called  basalt,  in  some 
parts  porphyritic ;  and  that  the  yellow  claystone  is 
&ot  a  natural  rock,  but  the  consequence  of  an  iiici- 
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pient  decomposition,  tbe  progress  of  which  is  thus 
easily  traced.     This  rock,  it  must  be  observed,  is  per- 
fectly compact  and  tenacious,  although  far  less  so 
than  that  from  which  it  has  been  derived.     In  many 
of  these  instances,  where  tbe  rocks  are  of  a  porphyritic 
character,  the  fact  of  such  a  partial  decomposition 
may  be  suspected,  from  the  existence  of  cavities  con- 
taining yellow  or  brown  clay ;  and,  even  in  porphyries, 
of  which  the   base  appears   to   have   undergone   no 
change,  the  crystals  are  sometimes  reduced  to  powder. 
That  the  compact  clinkstones  may  be  converted 
into  arenaceous  claystones  by  this  kind  of  decomposi- 
tion, may  be  proved  by  the  state  of  some  of  the  rocks 
in  Arran;    where  the   former  are  frequently   found 
covered  with  a  crust  of  the  latter,  and  where,  without 
fracture,  it  would  not  be  suspected  that  the  rock  was 
of  a  different  character  within.     The  same  circum- 
stance is  visible  in  many  places  in  Sky ;  and,  from 
the  sections  there  afforded,  the  decomposition  of  these 
rocks  can  often  be  traced  to  an  enormous  depth.     It 
even  appears  that  many  of  the  pale  and  yellow  Syenites 
and  porphyries  of  that  island  have  been  originally 
blue;  and  that  their  imperfect  compactness,  like  their 
yellow  colour,  is  the  consequence  of  incipient  or  im- 
perfect decomposition.     I  may  confirm  my  own  re- 
marks by  the  testimony  of  the  French  geologists  re- 
specting the  rocks  of  Domfront  in  Britany;  where 
greenstones  are  similarly  found  converted  into  clay- 
stones,  which,  by  a  further  decomposition,  are  resolved 
into  a  species  of  fullers'  earth. 

So  great  is  the  depth  of  the  decomposition  in  some 
of  these  instances,  and  so  exactly  do  many  of  the 
great  masses  of  pale  claystone  correspond  with  those 
which  can  be  proved  to  result  from  decomposition, 
that  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  this  may  be  the  origin 
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of  the  whole^  and  that  even  all  the  rocks  of  this  cha- 
racter which  occur  in  Arran  and  Sky,  may  once  have 
been  clinkstones  or  compact  blue  claystones.  The  very 
same  phenomena  occur  among  volcanic  rocks;  and, 
in  both,  many  of  the  substances  to  which  the  unmean^ 
jng  term  trachyte  has  been  applied,  are  only  the 
produce  of  this  change. 

It  is  not  safe  to  carry  this  speculation  too  far ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  it  opens  a  way  towards  the  explanation 
of  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  trap 
family,  which  have  been  hitherto  matters  of  difficulty. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  for  example,  that  rocks  so 
earthy  and  loose  as  some  of  the  claystones  are,  were 
the  produce  of  igneous  fusion ;  but  since  such  masses 
of  the  harder  rocks  can  undergo  that  change  of  cha- 
racter which  has  been  described,  this  difficulty  ceases* 
In  the  same  manner,  it  has  often  been  objected  to  the 
igneous  theory  of  trap,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  presence  of  clay  or  unconsolidated  rocks  in  the 
subjacent  positions  in  which  they  sometimes  occur. 
The  case  described  as  existing  in  Bute,  solves  this 
difficulty ;  as  it  will  explain  many  others  where  similar 
anomalies  have  been  found  to  exist. 

Of  the  mechanical  Agents  which  tend  to  destroy 

Rocks. 

The  mechanical  causes  which  operate  in  effecting 
the  destruction  of  rocks  may  act,  either  on  masses 
already  decomposed,  or  on  rocks  which  have  under-* 
gone  no  change ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
the  two  cases.  The  most  universal  of  these  is  fric- 
tion, which  is  here  enumerated  in  the  first  place,  al- 
though not  always  called  into  action  till  the  larger 
parts  have  been  separated  by  other  causes.     But  it  is 
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water  which  is  here  the  moringforce.  Aided  by  the  power 
of  gravity^  or  urged  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  it 
impels  against  each  other  and  against  the  solid  rocks, 
those  fragments  which  hare  been  detached;  reducing 
them  to  powder,  or  to  sand  and  clay,  as  far  as  its 
power  extends ;  and,  where  that  has  been  eichausted, 
leaving  the  larger  fragments  at  rest  on  the  plains  or 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  efforts  of  this 
power  are  most  conspicuous  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  the  agents  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  bed  of 
every  torrent;  but  if  we  would  look  for  the  effects 
which  it  produces,  we  must  search  the  plains,  the 
rivers,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  here  that 
nature  accumulates  the  collected  labour  of  ages  in 
one  spot^  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  that  element 
which  the  geologist  must  never  forget, — ^Time. 

It  is  easy  to  examine,  even  the  smallest  eflfects  of 
friction,  in  the  rounding  of  the  stones  found  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  in  the  sand  and  clay  which  they 
deposit.  Near  the  sources  of  the  torrents,  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks  are  angnlar  and  the  waters  are  clear, 
except  where  they  may  invade  a  soil  already  decom- 
posed. As  we  proceed  along  their  courses^  maik» 
of  wear  are  perceived  in  the  stones  which  they  hurry 
along:  by  degrees  they  become  rounded,  gravel  and 
sand  are  intermixed  with  them,  and,  as  at  length  we 
reach  the  plains,  the  finest  particles  alone  are  suspended 
in  the  shape  of  clay;  being  deposited  ak^ng  its  course 
as  the  velocity  slackens  and  as  gravity  may  direct; 
and,  at  length,  as  they  outlive  these  actions,  carried 
into  the  ocean,  thence  never  to  return  again  in  the 
same  forms. 

The  marks  of  this  force  are  no  less  visible  on  the 
solid  rocks ;  in  the  deep  furrows  which  are  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  produced  by 
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the  inceiMuait  firictic»  of  the  heavy  bodies  carrietl  along 
their  surfaces.  These  furrows^  it  is  well  known^  are 
found  in  places  where  rivers  no  longer  flow,  and  they 
hsLYe  been  supposed  the  marks  of  antient  deluges.  In 
many  of  the  instanoeis  that  have  been  addaced,  they 
are  clearly  the  effects  of  rivers  which  have  changed 
their  places ;  but  as  there  is  much  that  depends  on 
this  question,  unconnected  with  the  present  inquiry, 
it  needs  not  be  agitated  at  present. 

As  the  accumulated  products  of  friction  are  best  exa- 
mined in  the  plains  and  on  the  sea  shores,  so  its  effects 
on  the  solid  rocks  may  most  advantageously  be  vriu 
nessed  in  the  deep  sections  which  the  torrents  pro<*> 
duce  in  the  mountains.  That  these  are  really  the 
efiects  of  friction,  is  proved  by  the  accurate  corre- 
spondence of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  sides.  But  no 
where  is  it  more  clearly  evinced  than  io  the  falls  of 
rivers^  where  these  forces  act  with  increased  energy ; 
the  traces  of  cascades  being  frequently  found  far  re^ 
mote  from  the  present  places  of  the  falls,  and  pre- 
serving the  most  impressive  records  of  all  that  has 
been  destroyed. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  rivers  that  the  power  of  water  is 
exerted  in  causing  the  hard  materials  of  the  earth  to 
contribute  to  each  other's  destruction.  The  fragments 
which  rains  and  frosts  have  separated  from  the  cliffs 
of  the  sea  shore,  rolled  without  ceasing  by  the  efforts 
of  the  waves  and  the  tides,  are  gradually  reduced  to 
powder;  forming  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  and  contri- 
buting, during  their  own  destruction^  to  that  of  the 
solid  rocks  against  which  they  are  incessantly  impelled. 
But  the  great  destruction  of  the  sea  cliffs,  that  of 
which  the  traces  are  so  strongly  recorded  in  the  out<* 
lines  of  all  rocky  coasts,  is  produced  by  causes  of  a  far 
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more  active  nature,  which  it  is  next  my  business  to 
consider* 

If  in  contemplating  the  towering  peaks  and  the 
solid  precipices  of  an  alpine  region^  braving  the  fxiry  of 
the  elements  and  the  floods  of  winter,  the  spectator  is 
at  first  impressed  with  the  character  of  strength  and 
solidity  which  nature  here  seems  to  have  conferred  oil 
her  works,  it  requires  but  a  moment^s  reflection  to 
show,  that  every  thing  around  him  bears  the  marks  of 
ruin  and  decay.  Here  he  learns  to  withhold  his  regret 
at  the  perishable  nature  of  all  human  labours,  at  the 
fall  of  the  strong  tower  and  the  solid  pyramid,  when 
he  sees  that  the  most  massive  rocks,  those  mountains 
which  seem  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  bear  alike 
the  marks  of  vicissitude  and  the  traces  of  ruin.  Gra- 
vity is  here  the  great  agent  in  those  changes  which 
most  forcibly  arrest  his  attention ;  changes  by  which 
the  solid  precipices  are  shivered  into  atoms  and  hurried 
into  the  valleys  beneath. 

In  these  great  revolutions  however,  other  agents 
must  co-operate ;  and  the  first  here  to  be  considered 
is  the  power  of  frost*  Expanding  as  it  freezes,  the 
water  which  has  entered  the  fissures,  acts  with  irre- 
sistible force,  and  detaches  those  enormous  masses 
which,  in  the  seasons  of  winter  and  spring,  daily  fall 
from  the  mountains.  In  Greenland,  it  is  said  that 
these  effects  often  take  place  with  a  noise  emulating 
thunder;  but,  if  less  conspicuous,  they  are  sufficiently 
common  in  all  the  alpine  regions  that  are  subject  to 
the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  to  causes  of  this  nature  that  the  great  ruin  of 
the  sea  cliffs  is  to  be  attributed,  and  not  to  the  force 
of  the  stories  which  the  tide  impels  against  their  bases, 
as  has  been  sometimes  asserted.      No  stronger  proof 
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of  this  is  required  than  that  which  is  open  to  in- 
spection on  the  shores  of  onr  own  island.     In  the 
Western  Islands  of   Scotland^    it  is  often  rendered 
very  conspicuous  by  the  prolonged  basements    and 
ledges  which  skirt  the  cliffs,    rising  precisely  to  the 
level  of  high  water.      This  effect  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable in  Sky,    and  in  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
where  it  is  not  limited  to  any  class  of  rock,  although 
most    conspicuously    exhibited    in  the  trap  family. 
Thus  we  find  towers  and  pinnacles  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  pitched  on  a  wide  base  below  it,  and  waiting  for 
the  day  which  is  to  level  alike  the  whole  structure. 
Hence  the  approach  to  these  rugged  and  dangerous 
shores  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  long  ledges  of 
rock  which  skirt  them,  on  which  a  formidable  surf  is 
for  ever  breaking.     Hence  also  those  sunk  rocks,  the 
terror  of  the  mariner,  and  the  remains  of  those  which 
once  towered  above  the  water,  but  are  now  at  length 
secured  from  further  destruction.     Thus,    as  the  at- 
mosphere destroys,  the  sea  protects,    for  a  time  at 
least,  from  further  injury ;  preserving,  in  these  mo- 
numents,   the  most  impressive  records  of  what  the 
land  once  was.     In  Arran,    the  long  piers,    the  re- 
mains of  trap  veins,  which  stretch  out  into  the  sea  on 
all  sides,  thus  serve  to  mark  the  former  extent  of  the 
less  durable  land  which  has  at  length  submitted  to 
that  power  from  which  even  these  records  will  not 
for  ever  be  exempted. 

It  is  not  however  to  frost  alone  that  we  must  at- 
tribute those  enormous  masses  of  ruin  which  so  often 
fall  in  alpine  regions,  burying  the  plains  together 
with  their  inhabitants,  and,  in  our  own  diminutive 
Alps,  causing  those  slides  of  large  portions  of  the 
hills  which  may  be  seen  in  numerous  places.  In 
these  slides, -the  geologist  may  often  study  the   dimi- 
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native  copies  of  those  far  greater  movements  which 
have  formerly  involved  whole  countries  ;  producing 
the  dislocations  of  the  strata,  and  presenting,  at  their 
places  of  fractnre,  the  models  of  mineral  veins. 

The  exact  causes  of  these  great  revolutions  have 
not  always  been  ascertained ;  but  they  have  been  at- 
tributed, in  many  cases,  and  apparently  with  justice, 
to  the  action  of  water.  In  other  instances,  they 
appear  to  have  resulted  merely  from  the  effects  of 
gravity,  acting  through  a  long  period,  on  masses^ 
of  which  the  support  was  gradually  becoming  en- 
feebled; till,  the  powers  of  resistance  yielding  to 
those  of  motion,  the  whole  has  given  way.  A  few 
of  the  instances  recorded  by  ^thors  may  amuse  the 
reader,  and  diminish  the  dulness  of  continued  geo- 
logical discussion. 

In  1618,  the  town  of  Pleurs,  near  Chaveones, 
containing  2000  inhabitants,  was  suddenly  over- 
whelmed, and  the  ground  is  now  covered  with  houses 
and  cultivation. 

Near  Passy,  between  Salenches  and  Servoz,  a 
mountain  thus  gave  way  in  1751,  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous concussion,  followed  by  clouds  of  dust, 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  a 
volcanic  eruption.  The  examination  made  of  it  by 
Donati,  renders  this  example  interesting,  as  the 
cause  was  ascertained.  It  was  found  that  the  water 
of  some  lakes  which  were  situated  above,  had  insinu- 
ated itself  between  the  strata  of  schist  and  limestone 
of  which  the  mass  was  composed ;  and  that  its  sup- 
port having  thus  been  removed,  it  bad  slidden  and 
fallen.  The  mass  of  matter  thus  displaced  was  esti- 
mated at  3,000,000  of  cubic  fathoms,  and  was  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  considerable  hill. 

But  the  most  recent  occurrence  of  this  nature  was 
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in  1806^  and  the  fall  was  so  sudden  as  to  overwhelm 
nine  oat  of  thirteen  persons  who  were  travelling  near 
it  at  the  time.  This  fall  took  place  in  the  Rosenberg; 
detaching  the  sammit  called  the  Rnippenhonl,  to^ 
gether  with  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  ground.  Falling 
into  the  valley  which  separates  the  Lake  of  Zug  from 
that  of  Lawertz^  and  into  the  latter  lake^  it  produced 
an  inundation  which  caused  a  great  destruction  among 
the  houses  and  the  population;  obliterating  at  the 
same  time  a  large  portion  of  the  lake*  The  plain  is 
now  covered  by  a  hill,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a 
league  and  half  in  length  and  breadth.  In  this  case 
also,  the  cause  was  of  the  same  nature,  originating  in 
a  lake  situated  above  Spietsfleu- 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  minor  events  of  the 
same  nature  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  country, 
as  the  causes  have  not  always  been  so  well  ascertained. 
But  it  ought  to  be  added,  that,  in  the  Alps,  great 
devastation  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  sudden 
eruption  of  lakes,  caused  by  the  wasting  and  bursting  of 
their  barriers ;  instances  of  which  have  been  noticed 
by  De  Luc  and  by  Saussure. 

In  terminating  this  subject,  it  must  now  be  re- 
marked, that  the  progress  of  disintegration  and  de- 
composition is  resisted  by  vegetation,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  alluvial  soil ;  as  it  fiirther  is,  in  the 
lower  lands,  by  the  diminution  of  the  power  of 
gravity,  and  by  the  gradually  diminishing  ratio  of  the 
other  active  powers  of  destruction.  Thus  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Dolomieu,  that,  in  the  Lipari  isles,  the 
volcanic  fragments  are  first  arrested  by  the  vegetation 
of  shrubby  plants,  until,  finally  consolidated  by  a 
more  minute  vegetation,  they  become  a  firm  and 
permanent  covering  to  the  mountains.  In  a  similar 
manner,  in  Sky,  the  dense  coat  of  peat,  impermeable 
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alike  to  air  and  water,  protects  from  further  waste, 
that  decomposed  trap  which  would  otherwise  shortly 
be  hurried  into  the  sea  by  the  rains  of  this  watery 
climate*  But  here,  that  which  might  benefit  may 
also  injure;  as  the  rocks  capable  of  producing  fertile 
soils  when  exposed,  such  as  the  limestones  and  traps, 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  reach  of  destructive  but 
useful  agents,  till  the  labour  of  man  learns  to  co- 
operate with  the  designs  of  nature. 

In  all  these  operations,  we  trace  the  beneficent  hand 
of  Nature,  which,  by  an  admirable  counterpoise  of 
the  causes  of  ruin,  supplies  from  the  higher  lands 
that  which  the  daily  operations  of  the  rains  are  re- 
moving from  the  lower.  Wherever  soil  is  removed, 
it  becomes  thus  replaced;  and,  if  not  from  the  higher 
lands,  it  is  renewed  by  means  of  the  access  which  the 
elements  obtain  to  the  rocks  beneath,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  their  protecting  covering.  Thus 
also,  where  the  destruction  is  greatest,  the  supply  be- 
comes proportionally  rapid ;  preserving  that  st^te  of 
perpetual  youth  which,  under  whatever  changes,  is 
still  present  in  all  the  works  of  Nature^s  hand. 

Thus  far  the  processes  of  destruction,  or  the  decom- 
position and  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  have  been 
considered  under  their  simplest  modes,  and  as  they  re- 
late to  the  immediate  effects  which  follow  them,  namely, 
the  demolition  of  the  solid  land,  the  formation  of 
soils,  and  the  deposition  of  loose  materials  in  new 
situations.  It  remains  to  examine  some  peculiarities 
in  the  process  of  decomposition,  which  are  interesting 
to  the  geologist  in  another  point  of  view ;  being  re- 
markable, partly  from  their  singularity  and  the  dif- 
ficultyof  explaining  them,  and  partly  from  discovering 
to  us  some  peculiarities  in  the  concretion^iry  structure 
of  rocks,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  conjectured. 
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Of  the  Desquamation  of  Rocks. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  rocks  of  the  trap  fami- 
ly,  undergo  a  process  of  desquamation  after  a  long 
exposure  to  air,  and  are  thus  gradually  resolved  into 
crusts,  which  continue  to  fall  off  in  succession,  at 
length  mouldering  into  clay.  The  same  appearance, 
although  more  rarely,  occurs  also  in  granite ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  it  has  been  conceived  to  depend  on  an  in* 
temal  concretionary  structure,  and  to  indicate  the 
mode  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  rock  are 
arranged,  which,  however  invisible  in  the  fresh  frac- 
ture, is  thus  rendered  evident  by  the  progress  of  de- 
composition. In  the  case  of  the  columnar  traps, 
whether  basalt  or  greenstone,  this  desquamation  of- 
ten proceeds  in  such  a  manner,  from  the  circumference 
of  a  joint  towards  the  centre,  that  the  result  is  a  sphe- 
roidal body. 

This  effect^  compared  with  the  spheroidal  concre- 
tionary structure  which  is  known  to  take  place  in 
basalt  artificially  fused,  has  appeared  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy the  general  conclusion  that  all  appearances  of  a 
similar  nature  depend  on  the  same  cause ;  and,  by  a 
slight  addition,  it  has  been  held  sufficient  also  to  ac- 
count for  the  jointed  and  columnar  structure  of  the 
rock  in  which  it  occurs.  The  result  of  a  more  careful 
examination  has  been  to  prove,  that  two  causes,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other,  operate  in  producing 
the  same  effects;  and  a  detail  of  the  facts  in  question 
will  not  only  serve  as  a  caution  against  the  universal 
adoption  of  a  well-known  rule  in  philosophizing,  but 
to  record  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  rocks  in  which  these  appearances  have  been 
observed. 
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Of  the  Desquamation  of  Granite. 

In  some  columns  of  red  granite  brought  from 
Leptis  in  Africa  and  lately  in  the  British  museum^ 
the  shafts  are  in  the  act  of  desquamation ;  casting  off 
crusts  similar  to  those  which  are  occasionally  seen  in 
natural  blocks  of  granite,  and  equally  resembling, 
i  except  in  their  superior  integrity,  those  which  are 
found  on  the  surfaces  of  the  columnar  trap  rocks  after 
exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  obvious  that  the  form 
of  the  shafts  can  bear  no  relation  to  the  original  forms 
of  the  blocks  of  granite  from  which  they  had  been 
wrought;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  this  desqua- 
mation can  not  depend  on  an  internal  ccmcretionary 
structure,  but  must  have  resulted  from  the  action  of 
the  weather  on  the  exposed  surfaces. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  case,  the  de- 
tached crust  is  not  decomposed,  and  that,  except  itk 
tenderness  and  fragility,  it  appears  scarcely  changed 
from  its  natural  state.  Nor  is  any  stratum  of  clay  or 
decomposed  matter  found  at  the  place  where  the  crust 
separates  from  the  solid  block;  at  least  none  soch 
was  found  in  the  places  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining. 

The  decomposition  of  rocks  has  in  most  cases,  and 
with  justice,  been  attributed  to  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  iron  entering  into  them ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  this,  nor  the  other  causes  which  have 
been  supposed  to  produce  that  eflfect,  are  capable  of 
explaining  the  very  singular  process  in  question ;  as 
it  is  not  conceivable  how  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
atmosphere  should  affect  the  interior  part  of  the  stone; 
while  the  surface  more  immediately  exposed  to  its 
agency  has  escaped.     Now,  in  examining  with  atten- 
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tiou  tho$e  cases  in  nature  where  the  same  process 
takes  place  on  the  exposed  surfaces^  it  will  be  found 
that  the  desquamation  of  the  prismatic  or  cuboidal 
masses  of  granite  which  are  susceptible  of  this  change, 
takes  place  all  round  the  surface,  respecting  some 
imaginary  point  or  centre,  and  promising,  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  time,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  smaller  and  more 
spheroidal  mass.  Hence  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
^  to  the  cause ;  since  the  desquamation  may,  in  this 
case,  be  either  the  result  of  an  internal  concretionary 
and  laminar  structure  respecting  one  centre,  or  the 
consequence  of  a  process  similar  to  that  occurring  in 
the  columns  of  Leptis. 

But  in  examining  other  cases  of  desquamation  in 
granite,  a  different  appearance  will  be  observed.  In 
these,  it  may  be  seen  that  a^single  block  desquamates 
in  a  manneir  so  complicated  that  no  parallelism  is  main«* 
tained  betwieen  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  and  the 
crusts;  and  as,  in  some  cases,  such  blocks  are  so 
thoroughly  softened  as  to  admit  of  being  cut  by  a 
spade,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  more  than 
one,  or  even  two  centres  of  desquamation,  exist  in  a 
dingle  mass;  the  surfaces  of  the  different  spheroids 
inteifering  and  compressing  each  other  where  they 
come  into  contact ;  and  the  intermediate  parts,  which 
ai^  still  required  to  fill  up  the  solid,  consisting  of 
deficient  portions  of  crusts,  respecting  one  or  other 
of  the  approximate,  imbedded  or  internal  spheroids. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  these  instances,  the  effect  could 
not  h^ve  resulted  from  the  action  which  produced 
the  crusts  on  the  columns  just  described ;  but  that  it 
must  have  been  determined  by  other  causes,  depending 
on  ai^  interior  structure,  the  existence  of  which  has 
already  been  proved.    Thus,  two  distinct  causes  act 
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in  producing  the  desquamation  of  granite ;  and  as,  in 
cuboidal  blocks,  it  cannot  be  determined  to  which  of 
these  the  effect  must  be  assigned,  the  same  difficulty 
often  occurs  in  those  cases  where  the  desquamation 
takes  place  in  straight  laminae.  I'his  is  the  case  of 
schistose  granite,  as  it  has  been  termed. 

The  island  of  Arran  affords  very  accessible  exam- 
ples of  this,  and  it  is  disposed,  most  generally,  in 
extended  laminae  of  large  dimensions,  but  is  also  occa* 
sionally  prismatic.  The  forcible  fracture  of  these 
blocks  does  not  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
laminar  structure ;  and  there  is  no  foliated  disposition 
in  the  integrant  parts  of  the  rock,  which  can  account 
for  this  desquamation  ;  as  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance,  even  to  granitic  gneiss. 

The  detached  laminae  are  not  less  tenacious  than 
artificial  ones  of  the  same  thickness  would  be;  ap- 
pearing indeed,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  natural. 
Neither  do  their  surfaces  exhibit  any  signs  of  decom- 
position ;  being,  on  the  contrary,  brilliant  and  clean, 
as  if  cut  by  arL  The  same  cleanness  and  freshness  of 
both  the  surfaces  in  contact,  are  found  where  the 
laminae  and  the  block  are  separated  ;  nor  is  there  any 
loose  matter  generated,  nor  any  appearances  of  de- 
composition in  the  plane  which  disjoins  them.  The 
thickness  of  the  laminae  varies  from  one  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  but  they  are  seldom  uniform,  in 
this  respect,  throughout. 

From  the  nature  of  the  desquamating  crusts,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  this  case  resembled  that  of 
the  columns ;  but,  in  this  granite,  the  desquamation 
takes  place  only  on  that  surface  which  is  parallel  to 
the  chief  planes  of  the  great  lamina  of  the  rock,  and 
not  on  the  sides  of  the  prisms ;  whence  it  is  probable 
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that  the  great  concretionary  structure  which  formed 
the  large  laminae,  is  also  the  cause  which  influenced 
the  desquamation  of  the  small  one. 

Of  the  Desquamation  of  Trap. 

It  will  next  be  seen^  that  although  some  of  the 
examples  of  thia  occurrence  in  the  trap  rocks,  are 
truly  dependent  on  the  concretionary  structure,  others 
are  as  unquestionably  the  result  of  actions  similar  to 
thme  which  produce  the  desquamation  in  artificial 
blocks  of  granite.  Thus  they  confirm  the  views, 
already  .held  out,  of  one  common  effect  proceeding 
from  two  causes ;  while  they  also  offer  another  ana- 
logy, to  add  to  the  numerous  resemblances  which 
exist  between  granite  and  the  rocks  of  the  Trap 
family. 

In  the  columnar  traps,  whether  basalt  or  green- 
stone, the  crusts  fall  off  in  succession,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  angular  or  prismatic  form  at  length 
disappears;  and  the  ultimate  result  is  therefore  a 
spheroidal  body,  destined  finally  to  be  also  resolved 
into  clay.  It  most  frequently  happens,  that  as  the 
crusts  are  separated,  they  also  fall  to  pieces,  or  be- 
come loose  clay ;  but,  occasionally,  they  retain  a 
considerable  degree  of  tenacity;  although,  by  the 
changes  of  their  colour  from  the  natural  dark  blue  to 
brown,  it  is  evident  that  the  iron  has  undergone  a 
chemical  alteration  ;  being  converted  from  protoxyde 
to  rust. 

Where  similar  rocks  possess  a  rude  and  imperfect 
prismatic  structure,  the  same  effects  also  take  place  ; 
the  surfaces  of  the  prisms  desquamating  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  congeries  of  spheroidal  or  ellip*- 
soidal  bodies,  destined,  in  the  same  way,  to  be  ulti* 
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niateljr  resolved  into  loose  eanh.  But  these  changes 
are  not  limited  to  prismatic  trap  only^  since  they 
occur  in  other  and  different  forms ;  being  attended 
with  the  same  final  result^  whatever  the  shape  of  the 
block  may  have  been^  namely^  the  ultimate  production 
of  spheroids. 

Although)  in  some  of  these  instances,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  effect  of  desquamation  was  pro^ 
duced)  bs  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  granite  columns, 
by  the  exposure  of  the  surfaces  to  the  air,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  that,  in  nearly  all,  they  truly  depend 
on  an  internal  concretionary  structure. 

The  chief  argument  for  diis  opinion  will  be  fi^und 
to  consist  in  the  effects  which  take  place  in  those  traps 
that  are  not  jointed,  as  well  as  in  those  masses  which 
afiect  a  prismatic  fracture  without  being  absolutely 
divided  into  prismatic  forms.  In  these,  as  in  some 
of  the  cases  of  exfoliating  grsmite,  the  desquamation  is 
of  a  complicated  nature,  referring  to  more  than  one 
centra.  Thus,  in  a  single  unjointed  prism,  the  same 
result  takes  place  as  in  those  with  joints ;  numerous 
spheroids  being  discovered  in  its  length,  resulting  from 
the  progress  of  desquamation.  The  same  eflfect  is 
produced  in  those  irregular  masses  which  are  charac- 
terized merely  by  a  prismatic  fracture ;  as  the  exfolia- 
tion commences  in  many  different  places,  referable  to 
different  central  points,  so  as  to  leave,  in  the  same  way, 
a  number  of  spheroidal  bodies  imbedded  in  a  mass  of 
loose  crusts  and  clay.  It  is  further,  indeed,  ofiben  to 
be  observed,  that  in  cuboidal  or  otherwise  irregular 
blocks  whi^h  have  neither  prismatic  form  nor  ten- 
dency, there  are  several  centres  of  exfohation:  nu- 
merous balls  being  thus  finally  extricated  from  a  sii^le 
solid  black,  of  which  all  the  surfaces  are  equally 
exposed  to  the  action  or  contact  of  the  atmosphere. 
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It  mnst  now  be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that 
masses  and  fragments  of  trap,  which  have  received 
their  forms  by  art  or  accident,  sometimes  show  the 
same  tendency  to  exfoliation  on  all  the  exposed  sur- 
faces ;  into  whatever  forms  they  may  have  been 
broken,  and  whatever  their  size  may  be.  In  the 
smalls  fragments,  the  process  has  sometimes  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  leave  solid  balls  covered  with  a 
succession  of  crusts  easily  detached.  It  is  plain  that, 
in  the  case  of  irregular  firagments  so  formed,  no  con-- 
cretionary  structure  can  be  suspected;  as  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  they  should  have 
been  broken  from  the  larger  masses,  in  a  fortuitous 
manner,  and  so  that  the  centre  of  the  fragments 
should  have  coincided  with  a  concretionary  centre- 
It  will  render  this  subject  more  complete,  to  extend 
this  inquiry  to  the  case  of  the  schistose^  or  laminar 
trap ;  a  subject  which  has  either  been  neglected  or 
much  misapprehended. 

.  The  tendency  to  flat  laminar  exfoliation  on  the 
sur&ces,  is  more  common  in  the  rocks  of  this  exten- 
sive family,  than  the  spheroidal,  since  it  occurs  in 
every  species  that  I  have  examined ;  whereas  the  latter 
is  rarely  fouiKi  except  in  basalts  and  greenstones.  The 
internal  flat  laminar  structure  which  is  independent  of 
the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  also  to  exist  in 
a  greater  number  of  species  than  the  spheroidal  con-* 
cretionary  form  does. 

This  species  of  exfoliation  of  the  surface  of  trap, 
occurs,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the 
instances.  In  one  or  two,  it  is  found  in  a  claystone 
of  a  columnar  form ;  the  exfoliation  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  ai^is  of  the  prism.    There  are  rarely 

s  2 
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more  dian  the  indications  of  three  or  four  divisions ; 
not  above  one  or  two  of  these  being  so  far  separated 
as  to  admit  of  being  removed,  and  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  rock  remaining  unaffected,  so  that  this  structure 
cannot  be  inferred  to  pervade  the  whole.  As  the 
irregular  rocks  are  much  more  common  than  the 
columnar,  the  instances  of  schistose  exfoliation  are,  in 
these,  similarly,  more  frequent. 

Among  the  different  kinds,  the  only  one  which 
presents  a  large  laminar  disposition  analogous  to  that 
of  granite,  is  Hypersthene  rock.  In  this,  the  exfolia- 
tion sometimes  occurs  on  the  surface  ;  but  it  is  always 
limited  to  one  scale  or  lamina,  which,  in  its  thickness 
and  tenacity,  and  in  the  general  appearance  at  the 
plane  of  separation,  exactly  resembles  that  which  is 
produced  in  the  schistose  granites. 

Few  marks  of  such  a  large  laminar  disposition  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  Syenites,  daystones,  and  clink- 
stones, or  in  the  porphyries  derived  from  the  two 
latter  rocks ;  though  Mull  presents  some  remarkable 
exceptions.  No  relation  can  therefore  be  inferred 
between  the  direction  of  the  exfoliation  and  that  of  a 
larger  mass ;  and  accordingly,  we  can  only  conclude 
that,  whatever  surface  is  thus  found  exfoliating,  the 
direction  of  this  change  relates  to  that  of  the  exposed 
surface.  Yet  as  these  rocks  seldom  exfoliate  in  two 
directions  at  any  one  place,  it  is  probable  that  this 
tendency  does  actually  bear  some  relation  to  the  inter* 
nal  structure  of  a  mass,  though  no  other  indications 
of  it  are  visible.  That  such  a  structure  does  occur  in 
many  traps,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

The  number  of  successive  laminae  which  may  be 
detached  from  any  of  the  rocks  last  named,  is  various ; 
but  I  know  not  that  it  bears  any  constant  relation  to 
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the  species.  I  have  observed  only,  that  when  they  do 
occur,  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  softer  clay- 
stones  than  in  the  Syenites,  or  in  the  rocks  with  a 
base  of  clinkstone.  If  one,  two  or  three,  can  be 
detached  in  succession,  that  facility  soon  ceases ; 
and,  after  some  partial  indications  of  future  desqua- 
mation, the  rock  is  found  to  be  massive,  and  to  give 
no  marks  of  the  future  renewal  of  a  similar  process ; 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  continue 
in  succession^  as  the  preceding  laminae  become  de- 
tached. Such  laminae  generally  present  the  same 
average,  but  variable  thickness,  already  mentioned. 
The  surfaces  are  also  occasionally  undulated  or  irre- 
gnlar,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  slightly  curved.  From 
preserving  the  tenacity  of  stone,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  are  unchanged,  and  that  they  present 
the  natural  characters  of  the  rock  to  which  they 
belong.  But  this  is  hot  the  fact ;  and  they  will  be 
found,  in  this  important  circumstance,  to  difier  essen- 
tially from  those  laminae  which  pervade  the  interior 
of  veins,  and  which  arise  from  an  internal  concre* 
tionary  structure. 

The  deception  has,  in  these  cases,  arisen  from  the 
great  depth  already  noticed,  to  which  the  rocks  of 
this  family  are  sometimes  affected  by  the  weather 
without  losing  their  tenacity ;  undergoing  little  ap- 
parent change  but  that  of  colour.  Hence  the  solid 
parts  of  such  rocks,  when  broken,  even  below  the 
exfoliating  surfaces,  will  be  found  to  present  the 
same  appearance  as  the  detached  scales.  But  if  a 
deeper  section  be  made,  it  will,  I  believe,  iuvariably 
be  observed,  that  the  natural  state  of  the  rock  it 
different,  and  that  the  process  of  exfoliation  has 
arisen  from  a  paitial  decomposition.      To  a  miscon- 
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Option  of  tbe  nature  of  this  phenomenon,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  very  improper  term  Porphyry  slate, 
and  the  much  more  improper  distinctioa. 

Of  the  Desquamation  of  micacetms  Schist. 

Whatever  difficulties  may  appear  to  exist  in  ex* 
pUuning  these  appearances,  they  are  exceeded  by  a 
similar  one  in  Micaceous  schist ;  although,  but  one 
example  of  this,  has  occurred  during  my  researches. 
It  is  in  the  large  block  known  by  the  name  of 
Osfiian's  tomb,  which  lies  in  Glen  Almond. 

Although  this  stone  bears,  on  all  the  surfaces, 
those  slight  marks  of  decomposition  so  well  known 
in  micaceous  schist,  which  consists  in  die  mstinjg  of 
the  iron  in  tbe  mica,  it  is  only  on  one  side  that  the 
peculiar  effiect  in  question  has  taken  place;  being 
that  oa  which  the  wind  kni  rain  beat  with  most  vio- 
lence. Fkom  nearly  the  whole  of  this  surface,  scales 
of  the  rock  can  be  detached ;  scarcely  differing  in 
tenacity  imd  hardness  from  the  original  stone,  and 
thus  resembling  those  which  exfoliate  from  the  gra*- 
nite  columns*  Their  thickness  varies  in  different 
parts,  from  the  sixth  of  ^n  indi  to  nearly  the  half ; 
and  they  mliy  be  obtained  in  plates  of  cOBsiders^le 
extent  At  the  phoes  where  they  separate  from  the 
iSMSSS  of  the  rock,  no  marks  of  decomposition  are 
vidiible ;  both  the  surftices  being  clean  and  mooth,  as 
if  Out  by  a  shaip  tool. 

There  is  here  also  a  sucoesftk)n  of  similar  operations 
visible*  At  some  Ibrnner  period,  tbe  plates  first  de* 
tached  have  in  some  pkoes,  fallen  off,  so  as  to  leave 
a  new  surface  exposed ;  and,  on  this,  the  same  de- 
squamation has  again  taken  place,    so  that,    in  some 
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parts^  two  successive  plates  can  be  sepmrated.  lit 
<Kber  places,  it  is  i^parent  that  the  progress  is  fibtmt 
to  he  completed  at  some  future  period ;  the  edge  of 
the  scale  just  admitting  a  kntfe^  but  it  beiug  as  yet 
possible  to  detadi  ouly  a  smaU  partiou  at  the  margin. 
Sometimes^  there  is  even  an  indication  of  a  third 
scale :  leaving  no  doubt  that,  in  a  sufl^icient  length  of 
time,  the  same  process  may  be  expected  to  take  pla^ 
through  the  whole  block,  should  the  fam^  external 
circumstances  continue  to  act. 

This  &ct  would  have  been  in  no  respect  iemmclir 
able,  if  the  desquamatiou  had  taken  place  in  a  di- 
lection  parallel  to  the  laminar  structure  of  the  stone. 
But  it  occurs  at  considerabje  angles  to  thatj  so  a^  to  ! 
produce  a  scale  or  slate,  which  consists  of  parajJel 
bands  of  quartz  and  mica :    both  of  them  remaining 

unchanged^  as  in  the  solid  rock,  but  easily  separate^! 
in  consequence  of  the  fragility  of  the  miea^eons  band. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  in  this  instance,  the  de- 
squamation is,  not  only,  not  produced  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  rock,  but  is  utterly  ind^endi^t  pf 
it.  Under  the  same  circwustanoes,  it  might  equally 
be  expected  to  occur,  either  in  a  mass  of  pnr^  <imtftz 
rode,  or  in  a  micaceous  schist  of  a  more  simple  and 
homogeneous  natuns ;  and,  in  this  latter  case,^  the 
schist  might  desquamate  at  angles  to  its  fissile  ten- 
dency. Sudb  an  occurrence  would  eixite  surprise ; 
but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  nught  not 
happen  in  either  of  these  rocks  in  a  separate  state^  as 
it  does  here  where  they  are  intermixed  in  distinct 
laminss. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  predominant  exr 
posure  to  the  weather  on  the  one  side  of  this  rock 
where  the  desquamation  takes  place,   contribute  to 
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prove^  still  more  clearly  than  in  many  of  the  instances 
formerly  enumerated^  that  the  whole  of  this  process 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  wad  the 
rains.  However  mysterious  it  may  at  present  appear, 
it  is  the  result  of  some  chemical  agencies  which  can- 
not  for  ever  be  concealed.  How  far  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  any  circumstances  of  the  same  nature 
more  generally  interesting,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
But  like  all  new  facts  in  an  obscure  science^  it  is 
worthy  of  record.  In  multiplying  the  examples  of 
difficulties  and  obscurities,  they  become  gradually  re* 
moved  from  the  list  of  exceptions ;  while  the  varieties 
which  are  discovered  in  them  on  the  comparison  of 
many  examples,  sometimes  point  out  the  causes 
which  have  infiuenced  the  whole. 

Q/"  some  peculiar  Modes  of  Decomposition  in  the 
Rocks  that  have  a  venous  and  cavernous  Structure* 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  when  on  the  subject  of 
internal  structure  in  rocks,  that  the  existence  of  a 
venous  and  reticulating  arrangement  in  the  parts  of 
granite  and  of  some  other  rocks,  was  detected  cmly 
by  the  consequences  of  decomposition.  This  ap- 
pearance is  more  common  and  more  easily  observed 
in  granite  than  in  any  other  rock,  but  it  also  occurs 
in  gneiss  and  micaceous  schist.  Wherever  it  happens, 
the  surfaces  exposed,  either  to  the  weather  alone,  or 
to  that  imperceptible  friction  which  is  caused  by  the 
tread  of  animals,  the  motion  of  water,  or  other 
slighter  actions,  are  corroded  into  shallow  and  un- 
equal cavities  ;  the  boundaries  and  forms  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  casual  reticulations  of  the 
harder  and  more  refractory  veins  by  which  the  rock 
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is  intersected.  In  many  places  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  the  whole  mass  of  granite  has  decomposed 
together,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  the  per- 
manence of  these  veins  produces  very  remarkable 
appearances.  While  all  the  surrounding  rock  is 
converted  into  clay  and  gravel,  the  veins  remain  en- 
tire, and  may  be  removed  in  solid  pieces  of  consi-  | 
derable  dimensions  resembling  slates. 

Tlie  oval  or  oblong  cavities  which  are  occasionally 
seen  in  many  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and  which  some- 
times strongly  resemble  the  human  footstep,  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  cause.     A  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  these   is  seen  at  the  entrance    of   Loch 
Craignish  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,   where  a    / 
double  and   alternating  row  is  prolonged  for  some   j 
distance,  in  a  variety  of  chlorite  schist,  in  a  manner   ; 
so  accurate  as  to  represent  a  series  of  the  foot-prints    I 
of  an  individual.     In  limestone,    similar  marks  are 
familiar,     and    they    also   occur   in    clay   slate,    in 
Galloway. 

The  decomposition  of  the  secondary  sandstones  is 
often  attended  by  a  great  number  of  extraordinary 
appearances  besides  that  above  named ;  the  conse- 
quences of  internal  structures  which  could  not  be 
suspected,  and  of  which  the  fracture  of  the  unaltered 
rock  gives  no  indications.  The  spheroids  of  Egg,  ; 
often  reaching  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  are  disco- 
vered only  by  the  crumbling  of  the  including  portions ; 
and,  in  Arran,  a  minute  structure  of  the  same  nature 
is  found,  covering  the  surfaces  which  are  exposed  to 
the  wash  of  the  sea.  On  the  shores  of  Fife,  and 
elsewhere,  the  same  process  detects  the  existence  of 
small  cylindrical  bodies  placed  in  parallel  order  at 
right  angles  to  the  planes  of  the  beds ;    as  if  colonies 
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of  the  Lambricns  mariniis  had  been  petrified  in  their 
holes  daring  the  same  process  which  converted  the 
sands  of  former  sea  shores  to  stone.  The  very  nnac* 
countable  and  regular  schistose  structure  of  the  saad- 
stone  of  Strathaird  in  Sky,  is  equally  invisiUe  on 
breaking  the  fresh  rock.  But  where  it  b  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sea,  or  to  that  of  the  winds  and 
rains,  the  edges  of  the  more  durable  lamina  protrude 
in  regular  relief;  covering  the  faces  of  the  cUft  with 
a  continuous  architectural  omameot.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  in  this  instance^  the  influence  of  the 
associated  trap,  whidb  has  in  some  places  indurated 
the  original  rock  to  the  total  destruction  of  its  natural 
diaracters,  has  not  sncceeded  in  obliterating  this 
peculiar  structure ;  and  if  the  grooves  in  the  natural 
rock  are  deep  odough  to  receive  the  hand,  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  altered  one  is  rendered  only  more 
artificial  by  their  resemblance  in  depth  and  form  to 
the  finest  flutings  of  the  Corinthian  column. 

But  the  capricious  resemblances  to  architectural 
decoration  which  sometimes  occur  during  the  wasting 
of  these  sandstones,  are  no  less  various^  than  they  are 
ornamental  when  they  are  found  in  the  stone  which 
has  already  entered  into  the  structure  of  a  boildii^. 
Out  antient  castles,  in  many  places,  will  iumish  ex- 
amples of  this  nature  which  irannot  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  artist  and  antiquary,  more  than  that  of 
the  Geologist.  So  fortunately  are  th^  som^mes 
placed,  and  so  much  do  they  conduce  to  the  ojrna* 
ment  of  the  walls  where  they  exist,  that  it  is  difficult 
at  first  sight  to  avoid  imagining  that  they  have 
formed  part  of  the  ardbitect  s  design,  and  are  not 
actually  the  hatchings  and  vcrmiculations,  the  rustic 
work  of  the  mason's  chisel.      Nature  here  sports  iu 
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etnulating  the  works  of  art^  if  indeed  art  has  not  in 
this  instance  borrowed  from  Nature.  They  who  have 
amased  themselves  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  to  the  casual  coincidence  of  a  plant 
and  a  basket,  will  find  even  less  difficulty  in  deducing 
from  the  natural  wasting  of  sandstones^  those  rustic 
basements  which  have  never  yet  equalled  it  in  variety 
and  artifice  of  design. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  particular  Order  of  Succession  among  Bocks, 

It  had  been  so  often  and  so  confidently  said  that 
a  definite  and  constant  order  of  succession  existed 
throughout  all  rocks^  that  it  had  passed  into  an  axiom 
in  geology.  Time  has  not  yet  dissipated  this  phantom^ 
though  it  is  gradually  fading  from  among  the 
realities  in  which  the  science  abounds.  As  there  are 
few  among  the  dogmas  of  geologists  which  have  more 
contributed  to  impede  the  progress  of  investigation, 
it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it 
still  holds  its  place.  The  first  step  in  forming  a  firm 
foundation  is  to  remove  the  tottering  materials  of  the 
old  one. 

As  the  doctrine  of  universal  formations  is  in  a  great 
measure  implicated  in  this  hypothesis,  the  same  ex- 
amination will  serve  to  try  the  trath  of  both.  Such 
also  are  the  catenations  of  hypotheses,  that  I  must 
equally  notice  that  branch  of  the  same  theory,  which 
asserts  that  the  successive  rocks  are  found  to  terminate 
at  lower  levels  above  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  an  order  corresponding  to  that  of  their  superposition 
or  formation. 

As  also  it  is  held  to  be  unfair  to  examine  part  of  a 
theory  separated  from  its  connexions  with  the  re- 
mainder, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  one  it  is 
asserted  that  no  extensive  denudations  of  the  surface 
have  taken  place,  particularly  in  antient  times. 

In  strictness  of  meaning,  the  term  universal  forma- 
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tions  implies  that  every  rock,  from  the  lowest  granite 
to  the  highest  trap,  surrounds  the  whole  globe.     The 
fresh  water  deposits  may  be  overlooked  in  favour  of 
this  theory,  as  they  have  been  discovered  since  it  was 
promulgated.      Every   rock   from   granite   upwards, 
ought  therefore  to  be  found  in  every  place;  unless 
that  branch  of  the  general  theory  is  abandoned,  which 
denies  an  extensive  waste  and  removal  of  the  super- 
ficial rocks.     Thus  this  hypothesis  is  at  variance  with 
facts,  at  the  very  outset;  since,  whatever  identical  or 
analogous  rocks  may  exist  extensively  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  no  one  is  universally  continuous.  If  the  term 
universal  formations  means  only  that  the  same  rocks 
occur  in  many  different  places,  it  does  not  fulfil  what 
it  professes,  and  the  term  of  general  analogies  would 
better  express  its  real  meaning.     But  if  every  advan- 
tage be  given,  by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  waste 
and  removal  of  rocks  from  the  surface,  it  is  then  only 
necessary  that  the  same  rocks  should  once  have  sur- 
rounded the  entire  earth.     Hence,  wherever  any  series 
of  similar  strata  exists  in  two  places,  they  should  be 
found  in  the  same  order,   and  no   interior   stratum 
should  in  any  place  be  absent.     That  this  is  not  the 
fact,  will  be  fully  shown  in  the  subsequent  remarks 
on  the  sQccessions  of  rocks;  and  thus  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  proved  to  be  in  every  way  unfounded.     In 
examining  the  assertion  that  the  levels  of  the  most 
recent  rocks  diminish  gradually  in  absolute  height, 
in  the  direct  order  of  their  posteriority  or  superposi- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  barely  to  mention  that  Granite, 
which  forms  the  summits  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  found  on 
the  sea  shores  of  England,  and  that  the  limestone  of 
the  same  shores  is  found  on  the  Jura.     In  the  same 
way  conchiferous  limestone  occurs  at  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  in  Peru,  and  gneiss  occupies  the 
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lowest  tracts  of  Scotland  and  the  Baltic.  But  tlie 
history  of  the  saccestions  of  rocks^  as  they  actually 
exist,  require  some  further  detail. 

It  was  once  universally  believed  that  no  stratiied 
rock  existed  below  granite ;  but  if  this  substance  is  to 
be  defined  by  its  mineral  composition,  that  opinion 
is  unfounded,  since  I  have  already  remarked  that  such 
a  compound  lies  above  conchiferous  limestone.  Never- 
theless, in  the  arrangement  of  rocks  which  I  have 
adopted,  founded  chiefly  on  geological  position,  the 
original  opinion  is  retained;  an  arrangement  that 
will  xiot  be  objectionable  to  those  who  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  fixed  successions  and  .the  universal  in^ 
feriority  of  granite* 

Of  the  general  Successions  of  Rocks. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  commence  these  remarks  by 
detailing  the  imaginary  order  of  succession  formerly 
received.  Were  it  necessary  to  multiply  examples 
^f  irregularity,  it  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  the  writings 
of  numerous  geologists*  They  who  are  inclined^  may 
consult  the  remarks  of  Ebel^  of  Breislak,  and  others.  I 
shall  here  limit  myself^  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of 
British  readers,  Uy  illustrations  drawn  from  our  own 
country,  and,  f(Mr  the  accuracy  of  which,  myself  and 
other  British  geologists  must  of  course  be  responsiUe. 

Granite  ts  succeeded  by  gndss  very  generally  in 
Aberdeenshire,  as  it  has  been  supposed  necesi^rily  to 
be  everywhere.  In  the  same  country,  it  4s  followed 
by  micaceous  schist,  as  it  is  in  Arraa,  in  Upper  Lorn, 
BXkd  in  many  other  places.  It  is  perhaps  of  little 
moment  to  say  that  it  is  often  succeeded  by  horn* 
blende  schist,  as  this  rock  is  noted  for  its  versatility 
of  place ;  but  in  various  parts  of  Perthshire,  and  of 
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the  mountainouB  districts  of  Aberdeenshire^  it  is  foU 
lowed  by  quartz  rock^  as  it  is  also  by  primary  lime- 
stone. The  immediate  contact  of  argillaceous  schist 
with  granite  in  Cornwall^  is  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety ;  and  the  same  sequence  is  found  in  Arran^  in  ,^cJu:/Z>o  /Jy 
the  Isle  of  Mann^  and  in  Aberdeenshire.  _-^^  j.^ 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  in  many  cases^  there 
IS  merely  an  irregularity  in  the  order  of  succession^ 
while,  in  others,  one  or  more  out  of  the  more  com- 
mon number  of  the  strata  are  absent.  In  the  last  in- 
stance, for  example,  no  other  primary  stratum  than 
the  argillaceous  schist,  intervenes  between  the  granite 
and  the  more  recent  ones. 

But  cases  also  occur,  in  which  all  the  primary 
strata  are  wanting- 

In  Aberdeenshire,  granite  is  found  to  be  immediately    /.,  !^  >/ 
followed  by  the  lowest  sandstone  of  the  secondary  series;^  ///y^.  ^ 
and  the  same  succession  is  found,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  on  the  east^n  shore  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land.    It  is  still  more  remarkable^  that,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  there  reposes  immediately  on  granite,  v-  ^^ 
a  series  containing  coal,  which  is  generally  separated 
from  it  by  a  long  succession  of  intervening  strata, 
both  primary  and  secondary ;  being  that  of  the  oolithe     v 
and  Lias.  -  ^  \^ 

The  foundation  of  a  theory  of  r^ular  succession 
could  not  well  be  more  defective ;  but  it  will  be  proper 
to  examine  the  superstructure  a  little.  If  it  l)e  common 
to  find  gneiss  succeeded  by  micaceous  schist,  and 
that  by  aigillaceous,  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous 
that  the  rule  is  of  no  value.  In  Perthshire,  gneiss  is 
not  only  succeeded  by  quartz  rock,  but  alternates 
with  it  in  endless  succession ;  while,  in  other  places, 
as  in  Shetland,  it  is  also  found  forming  a  part  of  more 
than  one  extensive  series,  in  alternation  with  quartz 
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rock,  and  with  arg:iUaceous,  micaceous,  hornblende, 
and  chlorite  schists ;  to  omit  all  notice  of  serpentine 
and  diallage  rock.     It  is  regularly  succeeded  by  ar- 
gillaceous schist  in  the   islands    which  skirt   North 
Uist;  and  they  are  found  together  in  lona,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Rossshire,  an.d  in  Sutherland.     But  to 
cut  short  an  enumeration  which  it  is  useless  to  pro- 
i^^'^  ^  I  long,  gneiss  is  immediately  followed  by  the  old  red  sand- 
stone through  a  very  extensive  tract  in  Invernessshire 
^  and  the   neighbouring  country;  and,  inMorven,bya 
I  series  resembling  that  of  Sutherland,  consisting  chiefly 
I  of  Lias  and  its  lignites,  or  coal,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  intermediate  sabstances.     Even  the  Trap  of  this 
last   district,  a  rock  confessedly  later  than   the  last 
'  secondary  stratum  that  exists,  reposes  here  on  the 
gneiss,  as  it  also  does  in  Mull. 

Some  of  these  examples  may  be  considered  merely 
as  proving  the  omissions  of  particular  strata;  but 
many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  irregularities  of  alternation. 
Lest  however  any  doubt  should  remain  respecting  the 
possibility  of  these  strata  being  actually  transposed, 
a  few  decided  examples  of  that  nature  may  be  quoted. 
;  Hornblende  schist  is  found  .alternating  with  every 
'  rock  in  the  whole  series,  as  is  limestone.  The  same 
I  nearly  is  true  of  Argillaceous  schist  and  of  Diallage 
rock.  In  Jura  and  the  adjoining  islands,  quartz  rock, 
micaceous  schist,  and  argillaceous  schist,  occur  in  an 
endless  succession  of  alternations;  and  to  these  are 
added,  in  Isla,  Gneiss  and  Limestone,  On  the  opposite 
coast  of  Argyllshire,  the  alternations  of  chlorite  schist, 
micaceous  schist,  quartz  rock,  and  hornblende  schist, 
amount  to  many  thousands;  and  even  gneiss,  lime- 
stone, and  argillacous  schist,  are  sometimes  added  to 
these  four.  The  term  subordinate,  it  is  true,  has  been 
invented  to  get  rid  of  this  objection,  as  I  shall  pre- 
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sently  notice  more  particularly;  but  it  is  incumbent  on   t^  *ii/ 
the  inventors  to  explain  its  meaning,  and,  if  it  has 
one,  to  show  that  it  does  not  form  a  subterfuge. 

Whatever  analogies  may  subsist  between  some 
rocks  of  the  most  antient  and  others  of  the  most  recent 
date,  such  as  between  the  h'mestones  in  both  classes, 
there  can  be  no  alternation  between  these  two  great 
divisions,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  admission  whicli 
constitutes  this  distinction.  It  remains  to  see  the 
nature  and  accuracy  of  the  order  in  which  the  secou-- 
dary  strata  follow  each  other. 

There  are  but  three  distinct  and  principal  rocks  in    , 
the  secondary  series,  namely,   sandstone,   shale,   and   I  ^  /  ^/ 
Kmestoue ;  although  a  variety  of  circumstances,  arising   I      ^ 
from  minute  changes  of  character,  relative  position,  or 
imbedded  fossil  bodies,  give  rise,  in  them,  to  many 
different,  and  often  very  constant  varieties.     If  these 
were  to  be  considered  merely  according  to  their  fun- 
damental distinctions,  the  result  would  be,  that  they 
are  repeated  in  every  possible  kind  of  disorder,  and  in 
endless  alternations.     But  to  give  the  subject  every 
advantage,  as  well  as  those  to  which  it  is  really  en- 
titled, let  all  the  distinctions  that  have  been  made  be 
granted,  as  far  at  least  as  these  are  really  constant, 
and  as  far  as  they  are  not  merely  dependent  on  place ; 
in  which  latter  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  question 
would  be  resolved  into  a,  petitio  principii. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  'we  find  that  a  parti- 
cular sandstone,  frequently  red,  is  the  lowest  stratum 
in  the  secondary  series.  I  have  already  shown,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  wanting  between  the  gneiss  and  the 
coal  series  of  Morven,  and  between  the  granite  and  i^-^jiy 
that  of  Sutherland.  It  does  not  exist  in  certain  parts 
of  Sky,  and  it  is  also  absent  in  Mull,  in  Airdnamur- 
chan,  and  in  other  places  which  I  need  not  enumerate, 
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in  the  same  country.  Similar  deficiencies  have  been 
observed  in  many  other  countries  ;  so  that  this  is  not 
an  indispensable  stratum. 

^^      The  limestone  which  follows  it,  when  present,  called 
Ai^%J/r>^t^  in  England,  the  mountain,  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, and  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  con-* 

\      sidered  as  a  transition  limestone  on  the  continent  of 
\    Europe,  is  also  occasionally  wanting  altogether.    In 
Scotland,  it  is  absent,  not  only  in  the  cases  just  enu- 
merated where  the  red  sandstone  is  also  deficient,  but 
;    even  sometimes  when   that  is  present ;  so  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  same  country,  the  coal  strata  repose 
'.  immediately  on   this   oldest   secondary  rock.      If  it 
should  prove  true,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Arran  sandstone  belong  to  the  red  mar], 
then  both  these,  namely  the  lowest  and  highest  red 
sandstones,  are   in   contact,   and   nearly  confounded 
together,  in  most  places.     I  may  pass  over  the  coal 
strata ;  as,  from  their  acknowledged  partial  and  inde- 
pendent nature,  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  present 
inquiry.     It  may  only  be  remarked,  that  such  is  the 
irregularity  of  recurrence  among  the  beds  belonging 
to  this  series,  that  in  no  two  examples  is  that  similar. 
^^^^•.,;*^'        Beyond  this  we  arrive  at  the  magnesian  limestone 
*^^^^^       of  the  English  series,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
first  floetz  stratum,  to  the  alpine  limestone,  and   to 
the  zechstein  of  foreign  geologists,  and  followed  by 
the  later  red  sandstone,  or  red  marl,  agreeing  with 
their  variegated  sandstone.     A  new  order  of  arrange* 
ment  here  begins  among  the  secondary  strata,  whence 
we  may  take  a  fresh  departure.     It  is  not  meant  to 
say,  that  the  red  marl,  much  less  the  associated  infe- 
rior limestone,  is  invariably  present,  even  in  Europe 
where  it  is  known  to  occur ;  but  if  there  is  any  series 
truly  entitled  to  the  character  of  regularity,  as  well  as 
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of  universality,  using  that  term  in  the  general  sense 
formerly  stated,  it  is  this  one.  Still,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  in  the  red  marl  series,  which  is  in  itself  a 
very  complicated  one,  there  is  a  very  irregular  recur- 
rence of  the  different  integrant  beds. 

Ascending  from  this  series,  we  find,  in  different 
countries,  various  successions  of  limestones^  clays, 
shales,  and  sandstones.  But  our  accurate  observations 
on  this  branch  of  geology  are  as  yet  limited  to 
Europe,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  say  that  they  include 
the  whole,  even  of  this  small  division  of  the  globe. 
Hen<;e,  the  arrangements  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  the  succession  of  strata  from  the  red  marl  upwards, 
may  be  local,  to  this  extent ;  while  the  disagreements 
of  geologists  on  certain  points,  may  make  us  fairly 
doubt  whether  we  do  not  imagine  ourselves  possessed 
of  more  knowledge,  even  of  Europe,  than  we  have 
yet  acquired.  There  is  still  a  want  of  conciliation^ 
for  example,  between  the  order  of  England  and  that 
of  those  portions  of  the  continent  which  have  been 
best  studied ;  but  these  are  differences  which  ought  to 
excite  no  surprise,  except  in  those  who  have  a  dor- 
mant affection  for  the  theory  of  universal  formations, 
or  who  are  determined  to  find  the  type  and  model  of 
every  thing  in  the  country  of  their  regards.  If,  as  has 
often  here  been  said,  these  strata  have  been  deposited 
in  seas  more  or  less  distinguished  in  forms  and  posi- 
tion, and  bounded  by  original  mountains  of  diverse 
character,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that,  with  a 
general  analogy,  such  differences  should  exist.  And 
if  all  the  seas  and  climates  of  such  tracts  have  not 
contained  precisely  the  same  living  animals  in  the 
same  order  of  succession,  it  is  equally  impossible  that 
the  fossil  remains  should  agree  through  all,   or  be 
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invariably  associated  with  particular  rocks  and  in  4 
particular  order. 

Limiting  ourselves  now  to  Europe  and  to  our 
present  knowledge,  there  appear  to  be  three  leading 
deposits,  in  this  upper  part  of  the  great  secondary 
series,  of  sufficiently  constant  character  and  place,  to 
which  all  the  others  can  be  referred.  These  are,  the 
red  marl,  last  named,  the  oolithe  limestone,  and  the 
chalk.  The  others  are  the  Magnesian  limestone,  the 
Muschelkalkstein,  the  Quadersandstein,  the  Lias,  the 
Ferruginous  sand,  and  the  Green  sand ;  the  two  first 
of  which  are  not  thought  to  exist  in  England,  and  of 
which  the  ferruginous  sand  is  either  liot  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  last,  or  else  is  conspicuous 
chiefly  in  our  own  country. 
^j™^  But  the  details  of  these  deposits,  if  examined,  con- 
j^^^*^  vey  a  far  different  impression  from  the  terms  them- 
^  selves,  which  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  conventional 
associations.  Under  almost  every  one  of  these  terms, 
which,  in  an  exact  and  mineral  sense,  are  classes 
rather  than  single  deposits,  we  find  the  same  sub- 
stances, sandstone,  limestone,  shale^  clay,  and  marl,  in 
perpetual  alternations,  and  in  such  perfect  disorder, 
that,  even  in  immediate  connexion,  no  two  parts  of 
the  deposit  are  like  each  other.  Of  these  beds  also* 
if  some  are,  in  one  country,  considered  as  subsidiary 
or  subordinate,  in  others  they  have  received  greater 
notice ;  as  happens  with  ourselves  respecting  the 
Weald  clay.  Nevertheless  we  must,  for  the  present, 
take  these  divisions  as  we  find  them  arrangejj ;  only 
cautioning  the  student  against  supposing  that  any  one 
of  these  terms,  Lias,  or  green  sand,  means  literally 
what  it  appears  to  do,  or  is  a  definite  substance,  or 
even  a  definite  association  of  strata. 
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On  the  continent  therefore^  the  red  marl  is  followed 
by  a  limestone  series  called  the  muschelkalkstein ; 
though  thia  is  sometimes  wanting  even  there,  as  it 
appears  entirely  to  be  in  England.  To  this  succeeds^ 
in  the  same  countries,  a  sandstone  series,  the  quader- 
sandstein,  sometimes  equally 'deficient,  and  wanting 
also  in  England.  That  series  of  limestone  and  clay 
or  shale,  called  Lias,  is  the  next ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  very  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe  in  general,  j 

though  it  is  said  not  to  exist  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  1 

I  must  also  here  add,  that  a  new  deposit  of  the  qua- 
dersandstein  is  said,  in  some  places,  to  be  interposed 
between  the  lias  and  the  next  class  in  order,  the 
Oolithe. 

This  most  extensive  group  of  strata  is  named  from 
the  character  of  some  of  the  limestones  which  it  con- 
tains ;  but  the  student  will  commit  a  great  eiTor  who 
considers  it  as  an'oolithic  limestone^  or  even  as  a  mere 
calcareous  series.  It  is  an  immense  group  of  various 
strata^  of  a  wide  sweep ;  including,  in  many  places,  a 
great  number  of  limestone  beds  of  very  various  cha- 
racters, of  which  many  are  far  asunder,  and  separated 
by  conspicuous  deposits  of  other  substances.  That  it 
is  less  likely  to  be  absent  than  some  othec  of  the 
deposits  here  named,  is  a  natural  conseqiience  of  an 
arrangement  so  inclusive. 

What  follows  next  in  order  above>  i»  the  sandstone  lf*^A\ 
called  the  ferruginous  sand  in  England,  succeeded  by  yit^^^ 
the  more  general  Green  sand,  which  is  also  a  complex 
cl^ss  of  substances,  though  the  prevailing  part  is 
arenaceous*  Lastly  ^comes  the  Chalky  a  limestone  of  //^^ 
a  peculiar  character,  considerably  definite,  though 
including  different  varieties  and  substances,  and  termi- 
nating what  are  considered  the  secondary  strata^    For 
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what  succeeds,  I  may  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  the 
Tertiary  Formations. 

Of  all  these  groups  I  must  now  remark,  that  although 
any  one  may  be  deficient,  there  is  no  instance^  as  it 
is  said,  of  the  order  being  inverted ;  but  it  must  be 
plain  that  where  an  arrangement  approaches  so  much 
to  an  artificial  order,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
prove  an  inversion.  Assuming  therefore  certain  se- 
ries or  associations,  rather  than  individual  substances, 
the  order  of  recurrence  or  superposition  in  the  secon- 
dary strata,  is  much  more  constant  than  in  the  primary, 
or  it,  at  least,  appears  to  be  so.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  may  possess  certain  associa- 
tions, or  series,  analogous  to  those  of  the  secondary, 
which  we  have  not  yet  fuUy  discovered,  as  we  appear 
to  have  done  in  the  case  of  gneiss  and  hornblende 
schist,  but  which  may  possibly  come  to  light  when 
this  division  of  rocks  has  been  more  minutely  studied 
and  compared  in  different  countries  than  it  has  yet 
been.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  the  intricate 
series  of  the  quartz  rock,  and  of  the  micaceous  and 
argillaceous  schists  of  the  Western  Islands,  may  be  a 
characteristic  and  definite  series,  like  that  of  the  Lias 
or  the  red  marl  in  the  secondary  strata,  and  that  it 
m^y  occur  in  a  similar  irtanner  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  drift  of  this  suppo- 
sition ;  so  that  I  need  only  add,  that  it  is  not  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
strata,  when  individual  heds  are  selected  for  compa- 
rison out  of  the  one,  and  whole  series  out  of  the 
other.  For  the  present,  it  seems  prudent  to  come  to 
no  decision  on  this  point,  but  to  wait  for  further 
information.  It  is  also  evident,  that  by  omitting  trap 
in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  ad- 
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mitting  granite  among  the  primary^  an  appearance  of 
greater  irregularity  is  given  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter.  In  justice^  all  the  unstratified  rocks  should  be 
put  out  of  the  question  in  this  case. 

I  need  only  remark  further,  on  the  subject  of  the 
secondary  strata,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
resemblance  Or  identity  can,  in  these  cases,  be  so 
proved,  as  to  warrant  any  inference  respecting  simi- 
larity or  order  of  successioa  among  them  in  remoter 
countries,  or  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  mi- 
neral characters  of  the  various  beds  of  limestone  are 
rarely  very  strongly  marked.  The  differences  among 
shales  and  sandstones  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  It 
will  be  hiereafter  proved  (Chap,  xx.),  that,  in  distant 
countries,  the  identity  of  two  strata  cannot  be  inferred 
from  their  organic  fossils,  Nothing  then  remains 
but  the  juxtaposition,  in  analogous  order,  of  two  or 
more  strata ;  and  this,  it  is  easy  to  see,  is  proving 
the  fact  in  dispute  by  means  of  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved. 

It  was  just  remarked,  that  as  far  as  the  question  of 
order  or  disorder,  under  the  limitations  thus  made, 
is  concerned,  the  latter  appears  to  arise  froni  omission 
rather  than  inversion.  In  the  case  of  individual 
strata  in  a  group,  whether  in  the  primary  or  the 
secondary,  or  in  the  coal  series,  as  well  as  in  giieiss 
and  quartz  rock,  an  inversion  is  as  common  as  an 
omission ;  and  to  what  degree  that  really  does  extend 
among  the  primary,  we  cannot,  for  the  reasons  just 
given,  as  yet  decide.  But  in  the  secondary,  it  is  not 
yet  known  for  example,  that  chalk  does,  and  it  is  not 
probable,  that  it  will,  occur  beneath  the  red  marl; 
though,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  latter  and  of  aU 
the  intermediate  strata,  it  might  be  in  contact  with 
the  coal  series,  or  even  with  granite.     Still,  however. 
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we  must  not  establish  this  as  a  canon  in  the  science;; 
because^  a  priori^  there  appears  no  chemical  or  phy- 
sical reason  why  it  ought  to  be  so.  To  lay  down 
such  laws,  is  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  erf  our 
own  progress,  to  fabricate  a  science  instead  of  de- 
ducing one.  To  do  less,  by  making  rales  which 
apply  only  to  the  cases  whence  they  are  derived,  is  to 
do  nothing  ;  it  is  to  cheat  ourselves  with  the  shadow 
of  a  science. 

It  is  not  indeed  very  easy  to  see  what  purpose  is  to 
be  attained  by  this  generalization,  if  the  doctrine  of 
universal  formations  is  abandoned.  It  is  the  basis 
and  support  of  that  doctrine,  if  not  the  very  thing 
itself.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  on  general  principles^ 
there  can  be  a  definite  order  of  succession  among  the 
greater  series  over  extensive  tracts  of  the  globe,  any 
more  than  among  the  smaller  beds  in  a  limited  8pot« 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how,  in  one  de^ 
posit,  a  constant  order,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  principal  strata,  should  have  been  preserved.  It 
is  equally  easy  to  admit,  that  confusion  may  have 
been  produced  among  the  less  important,  merely  by 
the  omission  of  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  of  alter*^ 
nating  strata  of  different  kinds,  without  affecting  the 
general  integrity  and  order  of  the  deposit.  But  till 
further  reasons  are  produced  to  show  that  th^e  de- 
posits are  universal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit, 
that  wherever  rocks  occur  of  similar  characters  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  they  must  necessarily 
maintain  the  same  order.  Further,  till  they  are 
j^hown  to  be  of  much  greater  continuous  e:i^tent  than 
is  now  probable,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  if,  even  in 
Europe,  that  order  of  succession  should  differ.  The 
existence  of  tertiary  deposits,  proves  that  paiticular 
collections  of  strata  are  limited^  and  it  wpuld  be  nQ 
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less  unreasonable  to  expect  an  absolute  correspondence 
between  those  of  Paris  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
among  the  whole  of  these  that  have  been  discovered, 
than  that  the  secondary  strata  should  adhere  to  a 
constant  order  all  over  the  world.  TTiere  is  a  general 
analogy  throughout  nature  in  the  successions,  as 
there  is  in  the  characters  of  rocks ;  but  the  particular 
instances  are  modified  by  laws  of  a  local  nature,  ope- 
rating in  a  limited  spot,  and  subject  to  uncertain 
modifications  in  many  of  these.  I  might  ^dd,  that 
they  might  even  differ  in  the  same  deposit  or  cavity, 
on  a  principle  formerly  laid  down,  namely,  that  the 
present  submarine  deposits  of  the  English  channel^ 
the  probable  types  of  past  strata,  if  not  the  germs  of 
future  ones,  are  not  everywhere  similar  and  corre-^ 
sponding  in  order. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  which  has 
been  sometimes  used  as  an  expedient  for  preserving     y  . 

the  integrity  of  this  theory.     It  applies  equally  to  the  y^  /^ry-^f*-^ 
primary  and  secondary  strata;    and  the  examination -^^>^^^^^^3^-<< 
of  it  has  therefore  been  reserved  to  the  last  place.  t^-^Z^ /^y 
The  term    subordinate,    already  noticed,   forms  the  ^ 

whole  of  this  contrivance  ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to 
explain  its  application.  If  a  series  he  produced  in 
proof  of  irregularity,  consisting  of  gneiss^  argil- 
laceous schist,  and  quartz  rock,  and  if  it  is  a  part  of 
the  theory  that  gneiss  only  should  be  found  in  it,  the 
other  rocks  are  called  subordinate.  If,  in  any  place, 
two  or  more  beds  of  some  particular  sandstone  should 
alternate  with  limestone,  the  integrity^  place^  and 
order  of  the  sandstone  is  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  | 

the  hypothesis^  by  calling  the  latter  subordinate.  In 
all  these  cases  indeed,  it  is  usual  to  drop  altogether 
the  name  and  history  of  the  intruding  beds.     Fidelity 
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and  logic  are  here  alike  made  to  yield  to  an  imaginary 
convenience, 

if  this  view  of  the  abuse  of  a  term  should  be  judged 
too  strong,  there  is  no  geologist  of  any  reading  and 
experience,  who  will  not  confirm  the  fact  of  its  mis- 
application to  these  ends.  The  evil  consequences 
arising  from  it  are  considerable:  since  it  substitutes 
words  for  facts,  and  affords  the  student  a  ready 
mode  of  husbanding  his  industry  and  his  reasoning, 
by  stating,  not  that  which  is,  but  that  which  ought 
to  be.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied,  that  the  term 
subordinate  may  often  be  properly  used;  since  many 
rocks  do  occur  in  very  small  portions,  in  a  single  and 
important  series  of  some  other.  But  it  is  a  wide 
difference  to  make  a  legitimate  use  of  a  fact,  and  to 
pervert  it  to  mischievous  purposes. 

It  will  be  no  small  acquisition  to  the  student,  if 
these  remarks  shall  relieve  him  from  that  anxiety 
which  must  ever  follow  all  attempts  to  discover  what 
is  not,  but  which  he  believes  to  exist ;  if  they  shall 
preserve  him  from  that  distrust  of  his  own  skill  or 
discernment,  which  often  ends  in  turning  a  modest 
mind  from  a  pursuit  in  which  it  finds  its  observations 
at  variance  with  those  which  it  is  taught  to  think 
established. 

Of  the  Succession  of  the  Strata  in  Britain.    , 

After  thus  giving  some  general  illustrations  of  the 
successions  or  orders  of  the  strata  in  confirmation  of 
the  views  here  held  out,  it  will  not  be  considered 
superfluous  to  add  some  examples  in  detaiJ  from  the 
very  extensive  succession  of  strata  found  in  this 
country.     In  an  elementary  work  produced  in  Britain, 
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this  partiality  will  be  justified  to  the  reader;  while,  as 
far  as  regards  the  secondary  strata  at  least,  no  ex- 
amples equally  extensive  have  been  brought  forward, 
in  which  the  order  of  arrangement  and  succession  has 
been  so  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

In  examining  this  order  of  succession  in  the  primary 
class,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  from  granite,  where- 
ever  that  is  present;  and,  when  it  is  not,  from  the 
lowest  visible  rock.  Whether  this  method  is,  in  all 
cases,  unexceptionable  or  not,  we  must  adopt  it,  for 
want  of  other  more  certain  criteria  of  the  proper 
points  of  departure.  The  following  examples,  out  of 
many  more  that  might  have  been  adduced,  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  at  present  in  view. 

Shetland  offers  some  of  the  best  examples  of  series 
of  strata  in  which  the  members  are,  at  the  same  time, 
numerous,  and  disposed  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
that  regularity  which  was  once  thought  universal  and 
necessary.  In  that  part  called  the  Mainland,  the  gra- 
nite is  followed  by  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist,  quartz 
rock,  chlorite  schist,  and  argillaceous  schist ;  beds  of 
limestone  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  series,  both 
with  the  gneiss  and  the  micaceous  schist.  The  lowest 
red  sandstone,  as  the  first  of  the  secondary  strata, 
succeeds  to  the  argillaceous  schist.  In  this  enume- 
ration, I  have,  however,  given  to  the  order,  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  omission  of  the  minuter 
alternations ;  or  treated  the  principal  rocks  as  so  many 
distinct  series,  with  minor  quantities  of  others  in  sub- 
ordination. The  enumeration,  by  beds,  of  each,  in 
the  manner  followed  by  Ebel,  and  of  which  I  shall 
give  some  examples  hereafter,  would  have  presented  a 
very  different  aspect. 

In    the  same  islands,  taking  Yell,    Unst,   Fetlar, 
and  the  adjoining  smaller  isles,  as  one  tract,  which 
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they  may  safely  be  considered^  from  the  intimacy  of 
their  association^  there  is  a  series  still  more  extensive ; 
and  treating  it  in  the  same  general  manner^  it  may 
stand  thus.  The  Granite  is  succeeded  by  gneiss, 
hornblende,  micaceous,  chlorite,  and  takose  schists, 
Diallage  rock,  serpentine,  and  argillaceons  schist. 
There  is  no  limestone  in  this  series,  and  the  secondary 
strata  are  absent.  Were  this  series  however  minute-' 
ly  detailed,  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  more 
than  one  alternation  of  every  rock  in  it^  and,  of  some 
of  them,  a  great  number.  It  may  be  useful  to  contrast 
one  of  these  modes  of  description  with  the  other; 
partly  for  information,  and  partly  to  show  how  ar- 
bitrary our  method  of  grouping  and  omitting  must  of- 
ten be,  and  how  little  we  ure  entitled  to  determine 
what  the  real  order  of  the  series,  on  the  great  scale, 
is,  or  whether  there  is  such  an  order  at  all.  By  select- 
ing from  these  beds,  at  our  pleasure,  the  supposed 
principals  and  accessories,  almost  any  hypothetical 
order  might  be  made  to  appear  the  trne  one.  Not  to 
make  the  enumeration  more  intricate  than  is  necessary 
for  this  illustration,  I  shall  select  only  two  of  the 
least  numerous  successions  from  different  parts  of  these 
islands.     Such  are 

Gneiss  and  Gneiss 

Micaceous  Schist  Diallage  Rock 

Chlorite  Schist  Chlorite  Schist 

Micaceous  Schist  Argillaceoas  Schist 

Gaeiss  Serpentine 

Argillaceoas  Schist  Argillaceous  Schist 

Serpentine  Diallage  Rock 

Diallage  Rock  Serpentine 

Takose  Schist  Talcose  Schist 

Chlorite  Schist  Micaceous  Schist. 
Micaceous  Schist 
Argillaceous  Schist 

Were  the  reader  to  add  both  these  lists  together 
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and  even  to  multiply  some  of  the  alternations,  be 
would  probably  find  justifiable  cause  in  the  examina- 
tion df  the  ground  itself. 

It  is  extremely  rare  to  find,  in  Scotland,  any  series 
so  numerous  or  so  easily  reduced  to  the  supposed  or 
hypothetical  order.  The  following,  from  different 
parts  of  the  central  districts,  or  from  Perth,  Inverness, 
and  Aberdeenshires,  are  much  more  common.  Gra- 
nite here  is  followed  in  this  manner,  taking  first  the 
most  numerous  series,  and,  in  a  similar  way^  omitting 
the  minor  alternations. 


Gneiss 
Limestone 
Quartz  Rock 
Gneiss 

Micaceous  Schist 
Argillaceous  Schist^ 


and 


Limestone 
Quartz  Rock 
Hornblende  Schist 
Gneiss 

Micaceous  Schist 
Gneiss 
Argillaceous  Schist 


the  lowest  red  sandstone  of  the  secondary  class  suc- 
ceeding. 

Detailing  more  minutely  two  examples  from  the 
same  places,  they  afford  the  following  order,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  seems  impossible  to  associate  the 
different  strata  in  groups  or  subordinations,  at  least 
in  many  cases. 

Limestone 

Gneiss 

Hornblende  Schist 

Micaceous  ScList 

Gneiss  a  ., 

^      .    Ti    1  f  vaore  than  once 

Quartz  RockS 

Limestone 

Micaceous  Schist 

Gneiss 

Micaceous  Schist  2       ^  »i   ^  ^^^^ 

Chlorite  Schist     S 


Gneiss 
Limestone 
Hornblende  Schist 
'Quartz  Rock 
Limestone 
Gneiss 
Limestone 
Micaceous  Schist 
Chlorite  Schist 
Hornblende  Schist 
Limestone 
Micaceous  Schist 


Argillaceous  Schist 
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Gneiss  Limestone 

Micaceous  Schist  Chlorite  Schist 

Argillaceous  Schist  Argillaceous  Schist. 

Chlorite  Schist 
Argillaceous  Schist 

It  being  unnecessary  to  quote  more  of  these,  I 
shall  give  some  local  examples  of  an  order  which  may 
be  called  inverted;  supposing  the  direct  one  to  be 
the  succession  of  gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  quartz 
rock,  limestone,  and  argillaceous  schist,  as  formerly  pre- 
sumed, and  omitting  the  other  members  of  this  class. 

Granite  is  succeeded,  first  by  argillaceous  schist  and 
then  by  gneiss,  in  lona  and  in  Bamffshire;  and,  in 
Rossshire  and  Sutherland,  after  the  gneiss,  there  fol- 
lows another  argillaceous  schist.  In  Sutherland,  in 
another  place,  after  granite,  there  come  in  order, 
gneiss,  quartz  rock,  bituminous  limestone,  quartz  rock, 
and  gneiss.  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  na- 
ture might  be  adduced,  but  it  would  be  supei-fluous. 

A  few  examples  of  short  series,  will  tend,  even 
more  than  the  former  irregular  ones,  to  show  the 
want  of  a  fixed  order  among  the  primary  strata;  and 
that  they  were  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, needs  not  prevent  a  tabular  view  of  them  here,  as 
it  will  render  these  illustrations  more  useful.  Their 
leading  character  consists  in  the  omission  of  most  of 
the  primary  strata,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  some  of 
the  secondary  ones  also ;  so  that  they  might  equally 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  next  division  of  this  sub- 
ject, where  it  will  indeed  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
them.  Most  of  the  primary  strata  are  wanting  in  the 
examples  which  immediately  follow. 

Granite  Granite  Granite 

Gneiss  Micaceous  Schist  Argillaceous  Schist 

Secondary  Strata  Secondary  Strata  Secondary  Strata 

In  Caithness  and  Su-  In  Arran.  In  Arran^  Cornwall, 

therland.  Aberdeenshire  &c. 
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In  the  following,  all  the  primary  strata  are  wanting, 
so  that  the  granite  comes  into  contact  with  the  secon- 
dary. 

Oranite  Granite 

Old  red  Sandstone  Coal  series,  or  Oolitlie  and  Lia»    ^  ^  2?/ -213 

in  Aberdeenshire  and  Caithness  with  Lignites  ^    / 

In  Sutherland,  and  the  Western    .^T"//^^ 
Islands  &c. 

I  shall  terminate  these  illustrations  by  naming  some 
examples  where  the  following  strata  occur  in  a  suc- 
cession of  alternations  so  extremely  numerous,  that 
it  is  fruitless  to  draw  out  a  list  of  them,  as  I  should 
scarcely  know  where  to  cease. 

*  In  the  quartzose  isles  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  or 
the  chain  of  Jura  and  Isla,  these  alternating  substances 
are. 

Micaceous  Schist 

Fine  Argillaceous  Schist,  or  clay  Slate 
Micaceous  ditto,  or  fine  Gray  wacke 
Arenaceous  ditto,  or  coarse  Gray  wacke 
Conglomerate  ditto,  or  coarsest  Graywackc 
Quartz  Rock. 

In  the  series  which  terminates  the  Highland  nioun* 
tains  towards  the  low  country,  and  in  a  similar  series 
in  Argyllshire  within  the  micaceous  schist,  the  fol- 
lowing ^beds  alternate  in  a  similarly  repeated  manner. 

Fine  Argillaceous  Schist,  or  Clay  Slate 

Coarse  ditto,  or  Graywacke 

Chlorite  Schist 

Micaceous  Schist 

Gneiss 

Limestone 

In  another  series  in  Argyllshire,  the  alternating 
substances  are. 

Hornblende  Schist 
Actrnolite  Schist 
Quartz  Rock 
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Micaceous  Schist 
Chlorite  Schist 
Limestone 
Argillaceoas  Schist 
Gneiss. 

In  this  particular  case,    the  alternations    amount 
to  some  thousands. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  secondary  strata,  it  willlie 
best  to  give  the  order  of  succession  in  England,  and 
in  an  entire  state,  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  determined 
by  the  nnmerous  geologists  who  have  bestowed  great 
labour  and  care  on  this  department.  The  groupings 
of  the  beds,  or  the  divisions  into  series,  must  stand 
on  the  authority  or  opinions  of  observers  whose  ability 
and  industry  are  admitted,  and  who  are  too  well 
known  to  need  mention  here. 

On  the  Succession  of  Strata  in  England  and 

Scotland. 

The  lowest  bed  of  the  secondary  strata  of  England, 
is  the  old  red  sandstone,  being  the  first  of  the  secon- 
dary rocks  in  the  artificial  classification.  It  must  not 
however  be  considered  as  a  simple  rock  ;  since,  be- 
sides the  conglomerate  which  is  essential  to  it,  it 
sometimes  contains  shales  and  limestone,  and,  occa- 
sionally, coal. 

The  next  bed  in  the  order  upwards,  is  a  limestone 
containing  a  few  fossil  remains,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  mountain  and  of  carboniferous  limestones. 
In  this  rock  also,  there  are  found  smaller  beds  of 
shale,  and,  occasionally,  of  sandstone ;  much  more 
^,'/^iA^  rarely,  of  coal.  A  sandstone  called  the  Millstone 
A-A  grit  follows  in  some  places  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  limited  of  these  leading  strata,  while  it  does 
not  appear  very  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  coal  series.  .  ^   •        ,  ^^ 
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This  complicated  series,  the  next  in  order  when, 
present,  is  often  of  an  enormous  depth,  consisting^  of 
sandstone,  shale,  clay,  and  limestone,  with*  inter- 
mediate beds  of  coal  and  with  vegetable  remains. 
This  collection  of  strata  appears  less  consistent  as 
well  as  less  constant  than  most  of  the  principal  series ; 
being  distributed  in  distinct  situations  which,  from 
the  disci-epancy  in  the  recurrence  of  the  several  beds, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  each  other. 

-  Thus  for,  the  general  dips  or  positions  of  the  beda 
are  marked  by  the  same  kinds  of  irregularity  which 
attend' the  primary  strata.  They  are  commonly  much 
tndined,  and  sometimes  reversed  and  dislocated; 
although,  taking  a  considerable  tract,  ihere  may  be 
a  prevailing  dip  as  well  as  a  prevailing  direction.  The 
doal  series  is  particularly  noted  for  its  irr^ularities 
of  this  nature.  Beyond  this  poiiit,  however,  a  new 
arrangement  appears  to  comme&ce  ^  and  the  strata 
which  follow,  maintain  a  parallel  order  to  each  other, 
with  certain  local  exceptions  that  will  be  noticed  in 
their  proper  places;  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time> 
much  more  regular,  and  less  subject  to  high  angular 
positions.  This  new  order  is  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
classes,  while  it  is^  generally  more  strongly  inark^; 

Where  the  series  is  most  complete,  the  coal  strata 
are  foltowed  by  the  magnejian  lime^one,  as"  it  is 
called,  or  by  a  ccfliglomerate  fof^ned  pf'fraginentd  of 
the  lower  calcareous  rock  and  others,  cemented  by 
tMt  substance.  To  this  succeeds  the  very  important 
-stratum  to  which,  in  England,  is  given  the  name  of 
new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl.  .  ;^ 

The  red  marl  is  nolf  however  a  simple  substance  ; 
but  is  in  itself  a  complicated  series,    consisting  of 

VOL.    I.  u 
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conglomerate  rodcs,  fine  red  sandstone^  shales^  ctays^ 
and  marls,  and  es^cially  remarkable  for  including 
gypsum  and  rock  salt. 

The  magnesian  limestone  and  the  red  marl  are 
associated  by  some  English  Geologists,  under  the 
name  of  a  Jhrmatimi ;  and  in  a  similar  way,  all  the 
strata,  of  nHrateyer  nature,  consisting  of  variotis  liole- 
stones,  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  which  lie  be« 
twefen  the  last  described  bed  and  the  ferruginous  sand^ 
are  united  in  a  similar  group,    by  the  naine  bf  the 

! ,  obUihe  formation.  I  must  refer  to  the  authors  them- 
selv^  and  |>articularly  to  Conybeare,  foht  all  points 
of  a  local  and  minute  nature ;  and  shall  here  ifterely 
giVe  the  pHncipal  beds  as  they  are  enumteated,  wher^ 
the  series  is  most  complete. 

I  ou^t  still  however  to  remark,  thf^  not  only  is 
this  ptineipal  formation  divided  into  thtee,  vie.,  a 
lower^  a  middle,  and  an  upper  (md,    but  that  there 

I      are  even  inferior   subdivisions,    since  the  lias,     for 
CTimnple,  is  itself  a  series  and  not  a  single  rock. 
^^  ;  The  first  which  thus  follows  is,  in  England,  known 

bf  fhe  name  of  Lias,  and  it  consists  of  limestone  of 
vaHous  characters,  in  numerous  beds,  alternating 
with  clays  and  shales.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of 
organic  remaiiis,  chiefly  marine,  with  some  very  re- 
marlo^e  amphibious  animals,  of  extinct  genera  and 
Bpedes. 

It  is  here  but  justice  to  the  general  reader  to  state^ 
that  all  those  geologists  who  have  investigated  the 
Ebglish  strata,  have  ndt  agreed  in  their  manner  of 
grouping  the  inferior  beds.  At  this  particular  point, 
for  example,  certain  mark,  clays,  and  sands,  have, 
by  some,  been  thrown  into  a  group  distinct  from  the 
beds^  and  inferior  to  the  ncKt  rock^  Or  the  oolilhe  ; 
While^   by  others,   the  clays  are  enumerated  a^  be- 
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longing  to  the  lias.  On  the  respective  values  of  opi^ 
nions  of  this  nature^  it  would  be  needless  to  attempt 
a  decision,  were  it  possible. 

The  remaining  strata  then,  proceeding  upwards,  in  ^^//t^ 
the  lower  division  of  what  is  called  the  oolithe  for- 
mation, are  a  sand  of  various  characters^    a  coarae, 
somewhat  ooU^hic  limestone^  a  stratum  of  clay  some- 
times including  fullers'  earthy  and  a  limestone  called    I 
the  Gray  doliihe.     The  middle  division  contains,  in 
the  same  order,   a  calcareous  and  a  siliceous  slaty   ' 
rock  intermixed  with  sand,   shale,    and  some  coal> 
three  limestones^  supposed  distinct,    aiid  called  forest 
marble^    combrash  limestone,     and  Kelloway  rock, 
and  a  "clay  called  .Oxford  clay,  or  fe«)  clay.     In  the 
}9fit>   or   uppermost^  division,   are  comprised  a  calr 
careous  sandstone,    a    limestone    called  Coral    rag, 
ariothdr  limestone, .  called  the  upper  oolithe,    a  clay 

called  Kimmeridge  clay,  a  third  limestone  called 
Portland  stone,  and,  lastly,  the  Purbeck  inferior 
group ;  consisting  of  limestone,  shale,  and  marl. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  arrangement  of 
these  is  so  regular  and  constant,  and  the  different 
beds  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  require  the  decisive 
names  Which  have  thus  been  conferred  on  them. 
There  also  appears  much  that  is  purely  ar'bitrary  in 
those  arrangements  into  the  minor  series  whence  these 
characteristic  terms  are  derived;  since,  in  one  of 
these  artificial  groups,  the  same  substances  exist  as 
are  found  in  another  part  of  the  principal  deposit, 
forming  or  ent^ing  into  another  series.  Some  of 
these  deposits,  indeed,  seem  to  be  as  irregular  in 
their  disposition  as  the  strata  of  the  coal  series^  which, 
in  their  general  characters  they  so  much  resemble ; 
nor  does  it  seem  as  yet  possible  to  reduce  them  into 
a  system  in  which  all  observers  shall  agree ;    while 
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the  attempt  to  refer  particular  beds  in  distant  places, 
to  some  favourite  deposit  found  elsewhere,  is  a  no 
less  frequent  source  of  difficulty  than  of  fallacious 
generalization/ 

The  next  series  of  the  English  Geologists  is  called 
the  green  sand  formation^  comprising  three  inferior 
groups.  The  first  of  these  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ferruginous  sand ;  very  constant  in  its  character  and 
position,  and  forming  a  remarkable  member  of  the 
whole  series  of  the  English  secondary  strata.  It  con- 
tains masses  of  sandstone  and  beds  of  ochre,  clay, 
and  of  fullers'  earth.  Above  this  is  a  complicated 
bed  of  clays,  called  the  Tetsworth  clay,  and  that 
again  is  followed  by  another  arenaceous  deposit? 
called  the  green  sand,  including  some  of  the  most 
recent  sandstones,  together  with  limestone. 

The  next  and  highly  important  series  is  the  Chalk, 
divided  into  three  beds ;  the  lowest  known  by  the 
name  of  chalk  marl,  the  next  being  pure,  and  the 
third  containing  flints.  Some  Geologists  however 
arrange  the  chalk  marl  in  the  last  group,  and  sub- 
divide the  chalk  beds  more  minutely.  This^^  member 
is  sufficiently  remarkable,  both  in  its  mineral  cha- 
racters and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  to  be  recog- 
nized and  compared  with  other  similar  deposits  in 
distant  places ;  and  it  accordingly  oflers  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  the  very  considerable  extent 
occupied  by  some  of  the  secondary  strata,  though  it 
must  nevertheless,  like  the  greater  part  of  these,  be 
considered  a  partial  deposit,  when  compared  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Earth's  surface.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  stratum  has,  in  some  places,  undergone 
violent  dislocation  and  changes  of  position  ;  many  of 
the  beds  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  being  even 
in  a  vertical  position,    while  the  fractured  state  of 
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their  contents  shows  also^  that  these  changes  have 
heen  posterior  to  the  time  of  their  consolidation. 
This  case  offers  an  excellent  example  of  partial  revo- 
lutions ;  and  serves  to  prove  how  imperfect  a  criterion 
for  distinguishing  the  artificial  classification  of  primary 
and  secondary  strata^  is  derived  from  such  circum- 
stances alone. 

The  Chalky  which  is  the  last  of  the  strata  esteemed 
secondary,  is  followed  by  various  substances  which 
have  been  grouped  in  different  manners  by  different 
Geologists,  but  of  which  the  localities  are  partial  and 
limited.  The  plastic  clay  occurs  first,  and  consists, 
not  only  of  various  clays,  but  of  sand  and  gravel  of 
various  qualities.  The  London  clay,  which  succeeds, 
comprises  also  calcareous  sandstone ;  besides  which 
it  contains  many  organic  remains,  terrestrial  and 
marine.  The  strata  which  succeed,  consist  chiefly 
of  maris  and  clays  ;  but  as  the  details  of  objects  so 
local  are  too  minute  for  the  present  purpose,  I  may 
refer  to  Mr.  Webster's  accurate  account ;  particularly 
as  the  importance  of  the  tertiary  or  partial  deposits^ 
is  such  as  to  demand  a  separate  consideration. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  series  of  secon- 
dary strata  in  England,  thus  given  in  a  complete 
form,  as  it  is  thought,  by  those  who  have  investigated 
this  subject  most  minutely,  is  far  from  exhibiting  this 
succession  in  any  one  place.  It  19  not  merely  that 
the  whole  series  terminates  at  some  point  beneath  the 
uppermost  or  London  clay,  as  for  example,  at  the 
coal  series,  or  the  red  marl,  or  the  lias,  but  nu- 
merous members  are  in  many  places  wanting.  This 
succession  must  therefore  be  considered  as,  in  some 
sense,  an  artificial  one;  constructed  according  to 
«ome  presumed  principles  in  the  science,  and  a  picture 
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of  What  Nature  tnight  h&ve  giVeOi  rather  than  o£  whAt 
she  hds  actually  produced.  A$  it  would  be  impossible 
id  a  work  of  this  nature  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  needs  refer  to  the 
valuable  work  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips^ 
where  all  the  information  that  is  required  will  be 
found. 

But  as  that  work  does  not  contain  any  view  of  the 
Scottish  strata,  I  may  here  give  a  sketch  of  some 
examples  of  successions  among  the  secondary  ones  in 
that  country ;  particularly  as  it  exhibits  some  defi- 
ciencies, which,  besides  being  remarkable  in  them* 
selves,  are  rendered  more  interesting  by.  the  intimate 
geographical  connexion  of  these  two  parts  of  one 
island.  The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  expect  here 
an  account  of  the  geology  of  Scotland,  nor  mj  de<- 
tails^  either  very  minute  or  numerous.  I  may  even 
add  that  no  greater  accuracy  of  description  is  adopted^ 
than  was  necessary  for  illustrating  the  particular  sab-* 
ject  under  consideration. 

In  th^t  country,  the  deposits  of  secondary  strata 
may  conveniently,  if  not  very  geographically  or  cor- 
rectly, foe  divided  iuto  four.  Of  these,  the  northern 
includes  Caithness  with  parts  of  Invemesis  and  Moray, 
while  the  middle  forms  a  very  extensive  tiract  to  the 
south  (rf  the  Highland  primary  district.  The  Western 
is  much  disjointed  and  scattered  on  the  Westesm 
Highland  shore  and  among  the  islands ;  '  and  the 
southern  is  more  or  less  intimatdy  connected  with  the 
corresponding  strata  in  England. 

The  first  of  these  is  nearly  limited  to  one  bed, 
namely,  the  lowest  sandstone;  but  one  conspicuons 
tract  of  mountain  limestone  Q^cufs,  together  w^ 
smaller  fragments,  and,  in  one  place,  if  is  immediailely 


followed  by  a  nm^B  of  cocil  stni$»  Or  ligi^t^rj  alK«94y 
noticed^  as  foviod;  in  9wkberl«Rd,  wd  which  als<^  iffl-^ 
mediatdy  cests  oi)  tbie  gf f^l^it^^, 

A  great  part  of  tjie  wddl^  district,  ^^^  consists 
sokly  of  the  lowett  sandstone;  apd  the  re^naiqd^f 
preaeiMs  a  seriQ^  of  coal  strata  s^oqedipg  to  tj^  Asy. 
in  some  places^  a  limestone  is  iqterpq^  bi^tween 
these  strata  and  the  lowest  sandstone^  analogoas  to 
the  lowest  oi  mo9ntaja  limestone  of  the  English^  it 
may  be  fairly  c^n^j^red  that  th^re  is  a  perfect 
analogy  between  this  deposit  and  that  of  E^igland  a« 
far  as  it  extend*  Qut  that  eztept  is  limited ;  sincei 
in  many  plair^^  this  liDftes^one  Ib  wanting,  hitherto, 
vgiik  some  rare  conceptions,  th^  coal  atr^ta  have  b^en 
fomd  lo  reach  ^  s^H^c^  ^yery where  \n  this  tract ; 
neukher  the  pagnesian  lim§9tonej  which  followa  in 
England^  W^  the  red  jgaarl  strat^m^  foroiing  a  part 
of  tbe  i|^^s»  Nor  are  any  of  the  sti^ajfca  that  jli^ 
abovj^  thqse  found  in  it^  whatever*  blender  ^ipidioatioiM 
ther^  way  be  ;  so  that  the  chief  Scottish  secondary 
series,  ev^  wl^e^e  mo^t  complete,  terminates  with  the 
coal  deposit. 

The  W^tern  ^eQond^  deposit  is  rendered  very 

obscure  by  il^  sQ^^tered  and  di^rbed  position,  and 

by  the  v^ry  lii3M^fd  quantity  of  it  which  exists*      In 

fiionie  places,    as  at  Campbelltown,    it  exhibits  the 

lowest    sandstone,    while  in  others,  as  in  Mprven, 

that  is  wanting ;  the  li^,  with  the  coal,   or  li^itet 

reposing  immediately  on  gneiss*    In  some  also»  there 

is  an  inferior  limestone ;  but,  however  connected  with 

the  lias,  it  appears,  in  its  relation  and  in  its  cha- 
racters and  fossils,    to  correspond  to  the  mountain 

limestone  of  England.     The  actual  coal  series  where 

it  exists,  is  very  limited,  and  must  be  considered  to 

belong  to  the  first  coal  which  follows  the  great  coal 
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deposit,  or  to  the  lowest  of  the  lignite  deposits;  in 
which  case  it  will  correspond  to  that  of  Whitbjr. 
This  deposit  is  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by 
any  other  strata  exactly  analogous  to  the  English ; 
with  the  exception,  in  some  parts,  of  a  sandstone 
which  must  be  classed  with  the  green  sand  of  the 
southern  division  of  onr  island. 

It  is  easy  enough  unquestionably,  with  the  pos- 
session of  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  and  shale,  since 
there  are  virtiially  no  other  strata,  to  make  or  assign 
any  order  which  a  geologist  who  is  anxious  only  for 
his  theory  may  wish.  If  any  member  of  the  great 
secondary  series  may  be  wanting,  as  is  the  fact,  and 
if,  out  of  these  four  rocks,  the  characters  and  aspect 
of  any  one,  or  of  the  whole,  are  so  indefinite  and 
vacillating  as  we  know  them  to  be,  while  the  nature 
of  the  organic  remains  are  further  incapable,  sepa- 
rately, of  proving  either  an  identity  or  a  dissimilarity, 
as  is  also  true,  it  is  evident  that  any  assertion  may  be 
made  on  such  a  subject,  without  an  effectual  risk  of 
contradiction.  On  such  an  hypothetical  system,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  reduce  the  Scottish  series,  or  any 
other,  to  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  English. 
They  may  be  the  same ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  cautious 
in  deciding,  lest  we  substitute  an  artificial  fabric  for 
real  knowledge.  Those  who  blamed  the  school  of 
Freyberg  for  reducing  the  whole  world  to  the  model 
of  Saxony,  should  be  cautious  lest,  in  another  de-> 
partment  of  their  pursuit,  they  fall  into  the  same 
error. 

.  The  southern  deposit  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  central  district.  The  red  sandstone  is 
followed,  partially,  by  the  mountain  limestone,  as  it 
is  termed ;  and  the  whole  terminates  with  the  strata 
that  belong  to  the  coal  series,    which  miist  be  con- 
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sidered  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  English  one  in 
the  conterminous  district. 

It  is  nearly  useless  to  inquire  whether  the  superior 
strata  of  England  have  never  been  deposited  above 
the  coal  series  of  Scotland  which  most  resemble  those 
of  the  former  country,  or  whether  they  have  once 
existed  and  been  worn  away.  This  is  not,  at  any 
rate,  the  place  for  such  an  inquiry.  If  it  is  true  of 
the  middle  deposit,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not 
improbable,  it  may  equally  be  so  with  regard  to  the 
northern  and  western  ;  though,  in  this  last  case,  the 
proper  coal  series  is  wanting,  and  not  only  this,  but 
very  often,  the  rocks  beneath  it ;  while  the  causes  of 
waste,  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  fact,  have  ope- 
rated to  a  different  effect  in  the  two  cases. 
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CHAP.  XV- 

On  the  elevated  submarme  jiibma. 

Th£.  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  go  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  following  one,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  novelty  of  these  views,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  geologists  to  receive  an  arrangement  of 
what  they  have  so  long  misunderstood,  I  should  have 
united  it  to  that  one,  and  thus  given  a  general  theory 
of  all  the  deposits  of  this  nature  which  are  later  than 
the  chalk,  and  jH^hich  h^ve  been  so  confounded  under 
the  term  tertiary.  But  I  bave  auQth^r  reason  for  thw 
preserving  it  distinct.  It  was  thus  printed  loiifg  ago 
in  the  Quarterhf  Journal;  having  been  separated 
from  the  latter  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
whole ;  thus  enabling  others  to  profit  by  those  views, 
in  claiming  as  a  recent  discovery,  what  was  also  written 
many  years  before  it  was  printed,  including  the  theory 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  tertiary  strata,  as  well  as 
of  the  latest  revolutions  of  the  earth. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  therefore  proposes  to  distin- 
guish this  particular  case  of  strata,  or  deposits,  from 
those  which  are  found  in  basins,  be  they  marine  or 
lacustral,  or  both  united ;  as  it  furnishes  the  special 
evidence  for  the  following  views  of  the  most  difficult 
of  these :  showing,  namely,  that  some  of  the  basin- 
shaped  deposits  have  been  elevated  to  their  present 
positions  by  analogous  causes.  And,  as  portions  of 
the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean,  they  require  to  be 
separated,  if  we  are  really  desirous  that  Geology  shall 
not  continue  to  be  a  disgraceful  chaos.  It  is  by  con- 
sidering causes,  not  facts  alone,  that  this  science  has 
already   become  what  it  is,    in  distinguishing    the 
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primary  from  the  secoadary  strata^  the  atratified  from 
the  unstratified  rockjs^  the  great  coal  deposit  from  the 
Lignites,  and  far  more« 

Hitherto,  these  deposits  have,  as  yet,  been  certainly 
foQiid  only  in  Italy,  but  they  are  probably  not  limited 
to  that  country,  if  the  present  theory  be  correct.  For 
the  bare  facts  themselves,  we  are  indebted  to  Broccbi ; 
but  as  he  has  singularly  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
explain  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  that  defi- 
ciency ;  without,  however,  presuming  to  suggest  any 
alterations  in  his  views  of  the  facts  themselves.  Where, 
in  some  cases,  those  seem  deficient,  I  have  merely 
proposed  amendments  on  his  own  principles.  It  is 
an  extreme  abuse,  on  the  part  of  systematic  writers, 
to  determine  what  an  observer  ought  to  have  seen ; 
as  this  practice  may  be  made  subservient  to  any 
hypothesis,  and  as  it  renders  all  observation  usdess  : 
but  there  is  no  rule  of  philosophy  against  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  observations  of  others  to  general 
principles,  where  the  observers  themselves  may  have 
fail^.  The  Italian  alluvia  in  question  have  been 
hitherto  classed  with  the  tertiary  or  fresh  water  de- 
posits, without  any  attempt  at  distinction,  or  at  an 
explanation  of  their  origin  :  while  these  Subapennine 
formations,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  held  to 
contain  great  mysteries,  which  were  hopeless,  but 
likely  to  furnish  the  clue  to  the  later  revolutions  of 
the  £arth.  That  mystery  is,  I  trust,  here  solved,  by 
a  very  simple  review  and  arrangement  of  plain  facts. 

The  task  of  Signor  Brocchi  would  not  have  been 
left  to  another,  had  he  paid  more  respect  to  the  theory 
of  his  countryman  Lazzaro  Moro,  to  whom  this 
science  owes  a  debt  which  his  successors  have  been 
most  unaceoontably  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  That 
a  kte  Ulustjrator  of  this  theory  under  a  much  more 
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modern  name^  with  the  advantage  of  a  personal  exa- 
mination, did  not  form  the  same  conclasion,  valuable 
as  it  must  have  been  to  the  System  which  he  defended^ 
might  be  used  by  his  admirers  as  an  argument  against 
the  view  here  given;  but  the  conclusions  of  <me 
philosopher  form  no  rule  for  those  of  another ;  and 
personal  examination  has  not  always  discovered  Truth. 

For  the  entire  geography  of  these  appearances  I 
must  refer  to  Brocchi's  own  writings :  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  say,  that  this  deposit  occupies  many  low  situa- 
tions, and  also  forms  or  covers  a  range  of  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine ;  occurring  in  various  places,  as 
in  Piedmont,  near  Placentia  and  Parma,  and  along  the 
north  side  of  this  ridge  to  Otranto ;  while,  on  the 
south,  it  is  found  at  Orvieto,  Rome,  Terracina,  and 
elsewhere,  thus  skirting  the  ridge  on  this  side  also. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  is  found  at  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  as  well  as  the 
Apennines ;  so  that  the  term  Snbapennine  is  not  very 
well  chosen.  By  putting  together  Signor  Brocchi's 
facts,  as  he  has  himself  forgotten  to  do,  it  is  indeed 
easy  to  see  that  nearly  the  whole  promontory  of  Italy 
is  more  or  less  covered  by  this  interesting  deposit,  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  form  hills,  and  that  it  is  de- 
ficient, only  where  its  deficiencies  may  be  accounted 
for,  either  by  the  waste  and  absence  of  the  superficial 
parts  on  the  higher  ridges  of  the  fundamental  moun- 
tains, or  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  or 
lastly,  by  the  action  of  rivers,  which  have  washed  it 
away,  or  have  covered  it  with  other  alluvia  of  the 
usual  recent  terrestrial  origin. 

The  general  deposit,  given  by  Brocchi  under  a 
common  term,  consists  of  two  beds,  and  it  is  essential 
to  distinguish  these  where  they  are  regular ;  because, 
being  confused  in  some  places,  they  have  sometimeA 
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been  described  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  this  was  a 
part  of  their  natural  character.  Thus  they  have  been 
said  to  consist  of  marl,  sand,  and  gravel,  together 
with  sandstone  and  occasional  breccias,  containing 
various  marine  and  terrestrial  remains.  In  a  general 
sense,  the  beds  may  be  considered  horizontal ;  or  rather, 
as  placed  at  low  angles ;  being,  therefore,  unconform- 
able, under  the  usual  variations,  to  the  inclined  calca^ 
reous  strata  of  the  Apennine  on  which  they  lie. 

The  marl  bed,  which  is  the  lowest,  is,  in  some 
places,  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  in  others,  argillo- 
calcareous;  often  also  containing  mica.  As  it  is 
sometimes  wanting,  the  upper  bed,  which  consists 
principally  of  sand  and  gravel,  occasionally  rests  im- 
mediately on  the  solid  and  fundamental  limestone. 
Hie  lowest  stratum  is  the  repository  of  different 
mineral  substances,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  lime, 
strontian,  and  barytes,  and  of  flint,  quartz  crystal,  py- 
rites, bog  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  bitumen*  Salt  springs 
also  rise  out  of  it,  and  it  occasionally  gives  vent  to 
hot  water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  from  the  vici- 
nity, probably,  of  volcanic  materials*  The  upper  bed 
consists  of  siliceb-calcareous  or  siliceous  sand  and 
gravel,  often  containing  mica  and  yellow  ochre ;  while 
in  some  places,  as  at  San  Marino  and  Volterra,  it 
becomes  a  solid  sandstone.  It  does  not  everywhere 
cover  the  marl  bed,  being  occasionally  defident*  This 
deposit,  it  may  be  added,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
the  partial  breccias  just  noticed,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  the  older  rocks,  occasionally  containing 
shells. 

If  we  take  both  these  beds  together,  as  Brocchi 
has  sometimes  done  from  not  seeing  the  value  of  the 
distinction,  the  organic  remains  contained  in  them 
exhibit  great   confusion   of  origin.     They   comprise 
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numeroas  marine  objects,  consisting  of  shells  and 
fishes;  but  these  are  far  more  abmidant  in  the  marl 
than  in  the  sand ;  while  very  extensive  tracts  of  alluvia 
are  fonnd  without  any«  The  shells  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  similar  in  both  beds^  but  it  is  important 
to  remark,  that,  where  they  abound,  they  are  found 

:  associated  in  families;  a  proof  that  they  have  not 
been  transported,  but  that  they  now  lie  where  they 

I   were  originally  produced*     Some   of  these   animals 

i  are  admitted  to  exist  in  the  present  seas  of  Italy, 
while  others  are  supposed  to  be  exotic  or  else  un- 
known; but  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  has  been  intro* 
duced  into  this  latter  part  of  the  subject  by  Volta 
and  others ;  partly  from  ignorance  of  this  branch  of 
natural  history,  and  partly  from  die  theory  to  which 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  every  thing  con- 
form.    It  is  essential  to  observe,  that  the  shells  often 

^  retain  the  ligaments,  and  the  fishes  their  animal 
matter;  a  proof  of  the  suddenness  by  whidi  they 
have  been  elevated  above  the  waters  and  dried.  Nor 
is  it  less  important,  that,  among  these,  are  found  a 
far  greater  number  of  species  analogous  to  and  iden- 
tical with  existing  ones,  than  even  in  the  other  strata 
which  follow  the  chalk.  Out  of  240,  there  are  139, 
according  to  Brocchi,  of  this  description ;  a  fact  which 
assists  in  indicating  a  date  for  these  deposits,  probably 
more  recent  than  those  of  some  other  tertiary  form- 
ations, and  depending  on  a  separate  and  local  cause. 

Besides  these  more  common  marine  remains,  there 
are  found  the  bones  of  whales  and  dolphins ;  and  even 
entire  skeletons  of  this  nature  have  been  discovered 
at  elevations  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  further 
remarkable,  that  the  bones  of  the  whales  have  been 
found  incrusted  with  oyster  shells,  and  that  they  are 
almost  always  in  a  state  of  high  preservation;  a  proof 
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that  tfaey  have  not  been  brought  from  a  distance^  or 
that  these  are  not  transported  alluvia.  The  terrestrial 
remains  generally  occur  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
and  are  therefore  commonly  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  or 
in  the  upper  bed;  but  as  that  bed  is  occasionally 
absent,  they  are  also  found  in  the  marL  They  consist  of 
the  bones  of  the  Rhinoceros,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus, 
Mastodon,  Urus,  and  Elk,  together  with  the  horns 
of  Stags;  and  to  these  must  be  added  vegetable  re- 
mains, consisting  of  trunks  and  fragments  of  trees,  to- 
]getbtr  with  leaves  often  little  altered,  fresh  water 
^ells,  and  lastly,  fragments  of  travertino,  or  alluvial 
rocks,  with  vegetable  calcareous  incrustations  resem<- 
bling  those  which  are  daily  formed  in  situations  where 
solutions  of  carbonat  of  lime  flow. 

Besides  th^se  two  remarkable  beds,  many  parts  of 
Italy  pf^sent  superficial  strata,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  while  one  is  common  to  all  coun^ 
tries.  This  last  is  the  ordinary  alluvium  of  rivers ; 
such  as  that  of  the  Po  and  Adige  to  the  northward 
of  the  Apennine,  and  that  of  the  Tiber  to  the  south- 
WBDrd.  Those  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  are  the  solid  cal- 
careous alluvial  rock  called  Travertino,  loose  tufaceous 
matters  of  the  same  nature,  and  volcanic  tufas.  The 
plain  of  Sarteano,  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  the 
Solfatara,  and  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  offer  examples 
of  these  strata.  The  calcareous  substances  sometimes 
<26ntain  fresh  water  sheUs  and  vegetables;  nor  are 
these  always  absent,  even  from  the  volcanic  tufas. 

Hence  arises  a  confusion  which  requires  to  be  ex^- 
plained,  because  it  has  very  much  obscured  this  sub- 
ject. And  the  chief  source  of  this  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  the  volcanic  substances,  and  in  their 
cementation  by  means  of  the  calcareous  waters  which 
flow  from  the  Apennine.     In  consequence  of  this. 
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they  sometimes  contain  matters^  the  presence  of  which 
would  otherwise  be  unaccountable,  such  as  vegetables, 
and  land  or  river  shells.  In  the  same  way,  they  al- 
ternate, or  are  strangely  and  irregularly  intermixed 
with  the  travertino  and  the  loose  alluvia  of  the  rivera ; 
while  they  are  also  found  in  places  far  from  the  vici- 
nity of  recent  volcanoes,  or  from  even  the  suspicion 
of  antient  ones. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  fallacies  that  must 
have  arisen  from  misapprehending  the  real  nature  of 
these  appearances.  When  also  an  opinion  of  their 
unintelligible  derangement  had  once  been  adopted, 
much  more  confusion  than  was  actually  present  was 
supposed  to  exist,  though  a  little  attention  would 
have  solved  all  the  imagined  difiiculties.  Had  Brocchi 
originally  proceeded  on  a  proper  theory,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  found  every  thing  easy,  and  hiave 
rendered  it  equally  so  to  his  readers. 

Though  it  is  said  that  similar  shells  are  sometimes 
found  in  both  the  alluvial  beds,  and  that  the  more 
conspicuous  marine  remains  occur  in  both,  it  is  de- 
cidedly stated  that  these  are  far  more  'numerous  in  the 
marl  bed  than  in  the  arenaceous  one.  As  t  have  un-^ 
dertaken  to  prove  that  the  lower  or  marl  bed,  at  least, 
is  a  marine  alluvium,  and  the  upper  probably  a  ter- 
restrial one,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  reconcile  these 
anomalies,  as  well  as  that  which  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion among  the  volcanic  tufas  and  the  alluvial  snb- 
stances.  The  entire  absence  of  all  oi^anic  remains 
requires  no  explanation. 

Where  the  terrestrial  alluvia  are  wanting  the  organic 
substances  that  would  otherwise  be  found  in  themji 
must  necessarily  appear  to  lie  in  the  marine  or  lower 
stratum,  however  slightly  covered  or  truly  superficial 
they  may  be.     If  even  found  somewhat  deeper,  it  is 
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not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  might  happen^  as 
well  as  how  the  marine  remains  may  occasionally 
occur  in  the  upper  alluvia.  Revolutions  of  the  surface^ 
and  principally  from  partial  transportation  by  rivers, 
must  inevitably  have  generated  much  confusion  of  this 
kind,  capable,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  good  obsjerver, 
of  misleading  him  in  his  conclusions,  unless  previously 
on  his  guard  to  distinguish  appearances  which,  even 
then^  are  often  very  difficult  to  discriminate.  Oc«* 
casional  marks  of  transportation  might  easily  be  over- 
looked over  an  enormous  space,  when  the  principal 
facts  were  of  a  different  nature ;  as  these  latter  would 
form  a  sort  of  standard  for  the  whole,  and  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  neglect  of  such  petty  variations  as 
seemed  to  be  uninteresting. 

Not  to  prolong  this  examination  too  far,  I  shall 
merely  suggest  two  more  circumstances  which  may 
easily  prove  sources  of  error  in  reasoning  about  these 
Italian  alluvia.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  the  two 
beds  can  every  where  be  distinguished  merely  by  their 
natures,  exclusively  of  the  remains  which  they  con* 
tain.  A  ^andy  stratum  must  necessarily  in  some 
places  have  formed  th$  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as 
a  muddy  or  marly  one.  Thus  the  marine  alluvium 
may  easily  be  confounded  with  the  terrestrial  one; 
beds  of  alluvial  matter  not  admitting  of  that  separation 
which  so  generally  marks  different  solid  strata,  even 
where  the  nature  of  the  two  beds  in  contact  is' the 
same.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  much  of  the  appa^ 
rently  terrestrial  alluvium  is  itself  marine ;  a  suspicion 
which,  it  will  be  seen  in  a  future  chapter,  attaches  tp 
tnany  alluvial  deposits.  It  is  also  notorious  that  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  earthquakes  have  produced  great 
i»onfusion,  even  in  recent  times,  in  many  parts  of 
Italy;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
VOL,  I.  X 
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antieot  volcanoes  in  that  coimtry,  we  need  be  at  no 
loss  in  asaignm^  reasons  for  distarbanices  and  ano* 
maUes  in  the  appearances  of  the  superficial  strata. 

The  proposed  explanation  of  these  appearances  is 
perhaps  already  obvions  to  the  reader.  It  is  that 
Italy  in  general,  is  covered  by  one  marine  stratum  in 
which  tltt  organic  reniaina  lie  in  an.  alluvial  bed>  un- 
transported  and  undisturbed;  and  that,  above  this, 
there  lies  a  terrestrial  stratum,  however  originating, 
and  analogous  to  those  of  other  eoui^es,  wht^  c|On^ 
taiiis  the  remains,  of  land  animals,  similarly  amlogoud, 
in  all  respects,  to. those  which  are  found  in  n^Mt.ot^r 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  remains  to  explain  this  state  of  things,  or  U}  give 
a  theory  of  the  alluvial  deports,  of  Italy.  Tbsjt  theory, 
if  just,  aught  to  be  applicaUe  to  similar  cases  of  marine 
aHuvia  found  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should 
such  hereafter  be  discovered  in  other  places;  and  it 
will  thus  furnish  us  with  a  new  key  fqr  the  solution 
of  a  certain  set  of  geological  phenomena,  for  which 
no  other  branch  of  aiay  of  the  general  theories  pro- 
vides an  adequate  explanation.  It  is  impwtant  to 
remaik  how  accurately  this  partial  theory  ramifies 
from  the  general  one  here  adopted  respecting  the 
present  ^positions  of  strata;  and  how  valuable  a  test 
of  any  thecMry  it  is,  to  be  thus  provided  with  the  means 
of  explaining  appearances  that  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  when  it  was  formed.  Had  Lazzaro  Moro 
taken  a  wider  and  more  accurate  view  of  the  circum* 
fltancea  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  present  ex- 
planation would  not  have  been  required. 

In  the  phenomena  that  have  been  diescribed  in  the 
e^tb  Chapter,  the  positions  of  solid  rodcs  alone, 
contaming  marine  remams,  were  examined,  and  the 
causes  assigned,  as  tax  as  the  appearances  permitted. 
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In  the  present  case,  we  see  the  germs  of  these  very 
submarine  strata,  exposed  before  their  consolidation, 
and  probably  presenting  the  appearances  which  they 
do,  merely  because  they  are  of  more  recent  date.  Au4 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  seek  for  causes  by  a 
circuitous  and  analogical  road^  we  find  these  at  hand 
in  the  general  volcanic  nature  of  the  country  under 
review;  while,  in  some  places,  we  can  almost  trace 
the  very  cause  itself  in  action. 

In  different  places,  and  in  Italy  very  particulajirlyf 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  relative  level  of  the  si?^ 
and  land  is  subject  to  change,  and  that  it  has^  in  pant 
times,  undergone  frequent  alterations.  The  present 
case  may  be  considered  an  extreme  one  of  that  nature^ 
in  consequence  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to- 
gether with  its  consolidated  alluvia,  has  been  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  have  become 
dry  land.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  marine  remains,  as  well  as  for  their  existence  in 
that  singularly  undisturbed  state  which  has  been  de* 
scribed. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  account  for  the  proximity  of 
the  marine  and  the  terrestrial  remains,  as  also  for  that 
of  the  alluvia  which  respectively  enclose  each.  What- 
ever cause  or  causes  generated  the  usual  terrestrial 
aliuviathat  occur  all  over  the  world,  these  arethough( 
to  have  been  deposited,  in  most  cases,  upon  nake4 
rock.  In  this  particular  one,  they  have  settled  on  a 
previous  alluvium  of  a  difierent  character,  and,  as  fnv 
as  our  present  imperfect  observations  go,  solitary^ 
The  apparent  interference  of  the  two  classes  of  organic 
remains,  follows  of  course.  If  that  interference  is 
ever  greater,  so  as  to  amount  to  a  real  mixture  oif 
alternation,  it  is  explained  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, consisting  in  more  recent  changes  from  the 
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actions  of  rivers,  and  from  volcanic  deposits;  and 
in  the  imperfection  of  observations,  the  real  bearings 
and  value  of  which  were  not  anticipated  by  the  ob- 
server. 

It  follows  that  the  elevation  of  the  land  of  Italjr 
which  is  the  origin  of  these  phenomena,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  same  causes  that  are  now,  there  producing 
smaller  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and 
land,  by  elevating  the  latter.  They  are  the  same  vol- 
canic actions  which  raised  Santorini  from  beneath 
the  ocean,  and  which  have  produced  the  phenomena 
of  the  Coral  islands,  detailed  in  a  following  Chapter. 
Of  whatever  date  these  events  may  be,  they  are  an- 
terior to  all  history. 

It  is  now  evident  that  if  a  similar  occurrence  were 
to  take  place  at  present,  the  submarine  alluvial  stratum 
with  all  its  imbedded  remains,  would  exhibit  the  same 
appearances  as  the  lowest  of  the  Italian  beds  does: 
and,  that  the  skeletons  of  whales  should  be  found  in 
an  entire  state,  at  elevations  of  1200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  no  more  sui-prising  than  that  they 
should  be  found  at  all.  Tliis  particular  fact  is,  how- 
ever, important,  as  showing  the  vertical  extent  of  this 
elevation,  just  as  the  geography  of  the  marine  remains 
demonstrates  that  of  its  superficial  one.  For  want  of 
more  accurate  information,  we  may  here  take  these 
as  Signor  Brocchi  has  given  them,  for  the  extreme 
limits  both  ways;  and  thus  we  can  estimate  what 
Italy  was  before  this  change,  and  how  much  of  it  has 
been  the  consequence  of  a  volcanic  elevation,  more 
recent  than  those  extensive  changes  of  the  same  nature 
which  caused  and  determined  the  present  general  dis- 

tributioTi  of  the  land. 

The  general  height  of  the  Apennine  is  well  known ; 

and,  on  the  present  supposition,  the  whole  of  that 
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f^hain^  from  its  greatest  elevation  down  to  that  of  1200^ 
must  be  supposed  to  have  formed  a  ridge  rising  above 
the  sea;  taking  the  skeletons^  from  Brocchi's  facts,  as 
the  extreme  measure.  I  need  not  extend  these  con- 
jectures to  the  side  of  the  Alps,  as  the  i^eader  can 
easily  pursue  these  speculations  at  his  leisure.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  period  at  which  modern  Italy 
i^msproduqed,  the  whole  of  thecentral  chain  experienced 
a  fresh  elevation  to  the  altitude  of  at  least  1200  feet, 
axid  over  a  superficial!  space  which  reaches  from 
Otranto  at  one  end  of  the  country,  to  Piedmont,  and 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  at  least,  generally,  on  the  other 
side.  If  others  choose  to  imagine  that  only  those 
parts  were  thus  elevated  which  now  possess  the  sub- 
marine alluvium^  this  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  general  views,  since  that  force  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  move<  so  large  a  part  of  Italy,  might  as  easily 
have  moved  the  whole.  This  is  a  circumstance  that 
might,  however,  be  put  to  the  proof,  by  examining 
the  stratification  of  the  Apennines  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. Some  dislocation  or  discontinuity  in  the  order 
of  the  stratification  will  be  found  at  a  certain  elevation, 
if  this  supposition  be  correct;  and  I  may  here  point 
out  to  those  geologists  who  may  have  an  opportunity, 
the  interesting  circumstances  of  various  kinds  which 
still  await  them  in  Italy,  from  the  views  of  the  nature 
of  that  country  which  I  have  here  given.  If  it  should 
be  suggested  that  the  whole  of  Italy,  even  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  Apennines,  was  raised  at  one 
period  from  beneath  that  ocean  in  which  the  lime- 
stone of  this  ridge  was  formed,  the  absence  of  the 
marine  alluvium  from  the  higher  parts,  would  be  ac- 
counted for  by  denudation. 

Though  these  phenomena  may  not  possess  so  high 
an  interest  as  the  great  elevations  of  the  continents. 
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tbey  are  of  a  much  more  impi^essive  charaMer^  from 
the  grater  facility  with  which  we  connect  the  canses 
and  the  effects.      The  others  we  view  through  the 
mist  of  ages  so  distant^    that  they  excite  in  ns  no 
personal   interest^     while  we  often  feel   inclined  to 
doubt  conclusions  attended  by  consequences  revolting 
to  our  narrow  experience.   It  is  necessary  yet  to  point 
out  one  collateral  circumstance,    which  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  which  strongly  coi^rms  the 
views  here  held  out.      That  is,   the  suddenness  or 
rapidity  of  the  action  which  produced  these  important 
events.     This  might  be  concluded  from  the  undis- 
turbed statfe  of  some  of  the  shells  and  skeletons  al- 
ready mentioned ;  but  it  is  still  more  strongly  proved 
by  the  preservation  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  liga- 
ments of  the  bivalves,    and  by  the  condition  of  the 
fishes  of  Monte  Bolca,   belonging  to  the  lower,   or 
marine  aUuvium,  iii  which  the  muscular  substance  is 
converted  into  a  kind  of  glue  :  a  fact  observed  in  no 
Oth^  case.       The  well-known  spedmen,  in  which 
One  fish  is  thought  to  have  been  arrested  in  the  a^ 
of  swallov^iug  another,   proves  the  same  thing.     I 
may  here  also  observe,    that  the  condition  of  thfe 
fossil  fishes  of  Iceland  throws  light  on  this  rematk^ 
able  deposit.    Th^se  are  found  imbedded  in  an  indu^ 
rat*d  mud  or  mart,  at  Patriks  t'iord^  where  it  is  said 
they  a^  now  in  the  act  of  being  formed.     The  fish, 
iti  a  living  Mate,  Or  jperhaps  bm  juHt  de^,   seeitis  to 
liave  bben  fimt  ^entmigled  in  a  soft  ihud,  th4t  has 
afterwaiiis  been  fittnly  attached  to  it  by  mfeatis  of  the 
animal  matter  which  has  mixed  it^tf  with  that  sub- 
9taB<ie ;   while  the  hardei*  parts,  ot  the  bones  and  the 
scales,  remain  unchanged,     thus  the  nodule  which 
encloses  them  is  first  produced,   and  it  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  surrounding  materials. 
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III  quitting  tkis  subject^  I  must  point  oat  to  geo* 
legists^  tbe  propriety  of  examining  all  the  eonatriei 
irhich  are  andogOM  to  Italy ;  stnce  the  same  cih* 
cumstancea  respecting  f he  alluvia  may  pcwifaly  exist 
in  mdtny  other  places.  It  is  scarody  necessary  to 
iiame  those  where  s»ch  phenomena  may  he  sought 
£or ;  though)  us  being  tile  most  essy  of  access,  kiid 
as  presenting  tbe  mdst  satisfiactbry  csamples  of  vol* 
oamc  efevadbn,'  I  maj  point  out  SicUy,  and  Auvei^oei 
together  with:  the  Asoree  and  the  other  vokauic 
islands  of  the  Africaa  coast,  as  well  as  St  Helena; 
Asc^ision,  and  perhaps,  Owhyhee.  It  ditght  also  to 
be  entered  amiMig  tbe  perpetual  yutgects  of'  retrcispect 
in  every  geciogist^s  recollection,  that  as  all  the  sii^^rar 
marine  land  has^^  afpparendy  been  elevated,  by  some 
odnisfes,  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  th^re  may  be 
submarine  alluvia  beoeadi  terrestrial  ones  in  many 
countries  which  show  na  traces  of  a  voksmtc  nature^ 
or  of  a  volcantc  ori|giti.  It  is  quite  possible  tibat  this 
may  have  be^  the  true  tource  of  many  of  &e  ap-^ 
pearauces  connected  with  alluviaji  and  with  fossil  re-- 
mainU  of  difibrent  origins,  that  have  been  the  causes 
of  so  much  trouble  to  observers*  1 4ihall  have  occEttibn 
hereafter  (in  tbe  twenty-first  Chapter*)  to  show  that 
the  elevatioQS  df  the  land  have  probably  taken  place 
at  very  distant  periods,  and  that  the  causes  operated 
through  a  long  series  of  ages.  Hence  there  may  be 
a  chain  of  intervals  in  time,  connecting  the  most 
remote  catastrophes  of  this  nature  with  that  of  Italy, 
and  uniting  even  this  one,  with  the  elevation  of  the 
Coral  islands,  described  in  the  seventeenth  Chapter^ 
itnd  with  the  still  later  formation  of  volcanic  islands. 
Among  some  of  these,  we  might  therefore  expect  to 
find  appearances  analogous  to  those  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  discussion  ;    as  we  can  scarcely  con- 
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<;eiv)e  such  an  extensive  elevation  of  rocks,  without 
an  aocoiiipanying  one  of  the  unconsolidated  matertals 
also,  which  chanced  to  be  present.  It  4s  sufficient 
however,  to  have  suggested  this  possible  case. 

I  remarked,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter^ 
that  the  deposits  here  discussed  had  been  coofounded 
with  the  other  recent  or  tertiary  strata,  Unques- 
tionably, there  is  a  similarity  in  the  strata  and  in  the 
imbedded  substances,  even  where  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  former  are  the  produce  of  sestuaries,  or  ol 
basins  ;  but  it  is  one  that  is  plainly  necessary,  under 
whatever  difference  of  circumstances  they  may  Re- 
spectively have  been  produced.  In  both  cases,  they 
could  have  been  but  the  materials  which  are  deposited 
und^  sea  water,  and,  in  both,  they,  must  have  con-* 
tained  analogous  animal  remains.  But  it. must  be 
evident,  that,  while  those  remains  may  prescast  pecu* 
liarities  in  the  one  situation,  not  existing  in  the  other^ 
the  alluvia  under  review  occupy  positions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  eestuary  or  lake  lliat  can  be 
imagined.  It  will  yet  however  remain  to  be  seen, 
whether  some,  even  of  those^ .  may  npt  belong  to  this 
division;  as  I  shall  soon  proceed  to  show  that  ana- 
logous causes  are  required  for  the  explanation  of 
many  of  thode  which  occupy  eleVat^d  positions. 
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On   the   Deposits   called  tertiary  and  fresh-water 

Formations. 

Geology  yet  wants  a  fit  name  for  those  deposits  of 
strata  which  are  later  than  the  Chalk*  If  the  oldef 
rocks^  up  to  this  point,  could  be  rightly  distinguished 
into  primary  and  secondary  only,  the  word  tertiary 
would  be  sufficiently  appropriate;  but  under  the 
better  classification  which  I  shall  hereafter  propose^ 
some  other  distinction  will  be  necessary.  The  term 
fresh-water  formations  is  in  every  way  objectionable ; 
since  it  confounds  the  deposits  of  antient  marine  aes- 
tuaries  or  basinsy  with  those  of  fresh-water  lakes. 

On  this  subject,  our  information  is  still  imperfect, 
rapidly  as  it  has  increased' of  late;  partly  because  of 
limited  observations,  and  partly  because  of  hypotheti- 
cal and  false  views  respecting  some  of  the  principal 
deposits;  misleading  other  observers  to  substitute 
imagination  for  facts.  But  I  hope  to  show  that  many 
distinct  things  have  been  confounded  under  one  term  t 
and  with  the  consequence,  as  I  trust,  of  hereafter 
procuring  better  observations  from  the  geologists  who 
may  undertake  this  subject.  When  this  shall  happen, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  details  of 
what  i  must  here  give  in  the  most  general  manner. 

Whatever  confusion  may  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  this  general  character  belongs  to  all ;  to  those 
which  properly  demand  the  present  place,  to  the  strata 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  and  to  the  alluvial  de- 
posits of  the  sestuaries  of  the  present  ocean  ;  namely, 
that  they  are  found  lying  on  the  chalk,  or  on  whatever 
stratum  of  the  great  marine  series  happens  to  be  upper- 
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most,  and  under  a  want  of  relation  or  parallelism  to 
those  strata.  Thus  they  are  easy  to  discover  and 
assign;  and  it  is  no  credit  to  geologists  that  they  were 
so  long  overlooked,  and  so  perpetually  confounded 
with  the  secondary,  and  even,  with  the  primary  strata, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  "  bituminous  marl 
slate**'  I  shall  commence  by  making  those  distinctions 
among  them  which  have  not  yet  been  made;  and 
thence,  as  I  hope,  elucidate  the  whole  subject. 

I  must  first  reject  entirely  those  strata,  be  they 
hard  or  loose,  and  whatever  remains  they  may  con- 
tain, marine,  or  terrestrial,  which  occur  in  any  place 
or  country,  where  it  can  be  shown  by  geographical 
investigation,  that  they  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
bottom  of  the  actual  ocean.  The  remark,  thus 
stated,  seems  so  simple,  that  every  one  will  accede  to 
this  exclusion :  and  yet  that  distinction  has  been  so 
little  made,  that  many  of  the  tertiary  strata  described, 
are  of  this  nature :  as  these  discreditable  errors  have 
produced  a  very  great  part  of  the  confusion  which 
has  encumbered  this  aubject.  And  let  it  be  reman- 
bered,  that  if  the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean  ^^tends 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Upper  India,  as  to 
those  of  British  America,  covered  by  terrestriied  allu- 
via, there  are  thousands  of  similar  inland  places  in  the 
world,  where  the  same  facts  must  exist ;  as  it  is  most 
certain  that  these  deposits  have  been  often  confounded 
with  the  proper  tertiary  strata.  And  these  are  the 
cases  also,  where  the  alternations  of  marine  and  ter- 
restrial remains  especially  occur ;  under  circumstances 
precisely  the  same  as  are  now  taking  place  on  many 
sea  shores,  and  especially  at  the  aestuaries  of  rivers. 
To  class  these  with  other  tertiary  strata,  is  to  place 
an  effectual  bar  to  all  knowledge  or  hope  of  order : 
they  must  be  ranked  with  alluvial  formations;   for  to 
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those  they  as  properly  belong  as  the  present  sands  of 
out  sea  shores.  In  all  else^  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
time. 

The  last  chapter  has  also  excluded  a  whole  division 
of  deposits^  which  had  equally  been  confounded, 
sometimes  with  the  last,  but  more  generally  with 
those  which  I  am  about  to  rank  by  themselves  as  pro- 
perly deserving  a  separate  place  here.  The  differences 
are  important,  if  the  causes  of  both  have  sometimes 
been  the  same  ;  for  these  are  deposits  formed  in  the 
present  ocean,  a  portion  of  its  bojtom  under  a  for- 
•ible  change  of  place.  They  were  those  preparations 
for  iiiture  strata  which  are  still  forming  under  the 
sea  t  and  we  may  say  that  the  time  of  their  elevation 
has  been  anticipated. 

Excluding  then  both  these,    there   remain    those 
which  I  sh&U  now  attempt  to  distinguish  and  explain : 
but  though  I  must  include  them  all  in  this  chapter, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  demapd  separate  classes,  as 
they  are  essentially  different,  under  two  leading  heads; 
while,  under  other  views,  they  may  even  demand  a 
further  subdivision.     If,  for  want  of  sufficient  facts,  I 
cannbt  at  present  venture  to  divide  them,  future  geo- 
logists may  fill  up,  by  examples,  this  proposed  divi*- 
sion  ;   as  they  will  hereafter,    I  hope,    find  no  diffi- 
culty in  furnishing  the  facts  of  which  I  am  yet  in 
want.    The  basis  of  arrangement  is  supplied  in  this 
theory. 

If  Lake  Superior  were  now  to  be  suddenly  drained, 
We  should  find  a  series  of  strata  covering  its  bottom  ; 
and  from  what  we  know  of  drained  lakes,  we  should 
discover,  at  leasts  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones, 
together  with  loose  clay,  sand,  marl,  lignites^  and 
terrestrial  organic  fossils,  both  vegetable  and  animal* 
Or,  if  it  were  to  be  filled  up,  through  the  deposits  of 
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its  rivers,  a  similar  series  would  occupy  that  cavity, 
which  would  then  be  a  huge  basin  of  tertiary  strata. 
On  a  small  scale,  this  fact  is  abundant  in  Scotland : 
we  need  not  go  further  to  seek  for  what  may  be  called 
Lacnstral  fresh  water  formations.  And  this  forms  an 
intelligible  division ;  demanding  a  class  for  itself,  a»^ 
far  as  the  difference  between  fresh  water  and  salt  is 
entitled  to  claim  two  classes. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  reason  on  it  in 
the  same  manner,  the  same  conclusions  follow ;  and 
we  may  thus  form  a  division  or  class  of  Lacnstral 
marine  formations.  The  qualities  of  the  strata  might 
possibly  differ,  or  they  might  not ;  bnt  the  striking 
difference  to  a  zoologist,  would  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  organic  fossils.  They  would  be  marine,  as  far 
as  such  distinctions  are  secure  and  assignable.  But 
another  event  would  happen  in  this  case :  and  thus 
would  follow  a  distinction,  the  nature,  and  value, 
and  causes  of  which  have  been  strangely  misap* 
prehended,  under  that  mixture  of  an  ignorance  seek* 
ing  for  causes  where  they  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  has  been  far  too 
predominant  in  geology.  Where  the  rivers  enter, 
the  organized  beings  of  fresh  water  would  be  depo* 
sited  ;  and  they  would  also  be  deposited  under  inun- 
dations, through  transportation.  It  is  the  exact 
parallel  to  the  ^estuary  of  a  river  ending  in  the  ocean; 
and  thus  would  there  be  mixtures  and  alternations  of 
marine  and  fresh  water  fossils,  of  animals  and  of 
vegetables.  And  further,  as  such  lakes  are  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  saltness,  only  because  they  have 
no  exit,  it  is  conceivable,  from  known  facts,  that  such 
an  exit  might  have  occurred  after  a  certain  time ;  in 
which  case  a  salt  lake  would  be  followed  by  a  fresh 
pne  in  the  same  place,    whence  also   there    would 
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occur  a  change  of  the  organic  fossils  in  the  collection 
of  strata  formed. 

And  in  each  of  snch  cases^  hypothetically  put  at 
present,  there  must  occur  purely  terrestrial  alluvia. 
The  uppermost  portion  of  a  drained  or  filled  lake 
must  always  be  of  this  nature.  But  this  is  not  all. 
These  alluvia  are  progressive,  and  often  at  more 
points  than  one.  And  under  this  progression,  they 
are  subject  to  be  overwhelmed  by  inundations,  be- 
coming thus  buried  under  the  finer  materials  which 
form  the  bottom  of  such  lakes,  of  whatever  nature. 
This  fact  occurs  daily :  and  thus  are  terrestrial  alluvia 
<^ten  deeply  covered  by  materials  which  are  properly 
aquatic,  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  subaquatic  de- 
posits. This  is  common  with  peat,  often  deeply 
covered  by  sand  or  mud,  and  thus  even  producing 
the  alternations  familiar  in  mountainous  countries. 
In  snch  alluvia  also,  there  may  occur  the  remains  of 
terrestrial  animals,  whether  from  inundations  or  other 
causes ;  and  hence  may  such  remains  alternate  with 
mud  or  sand,  or  with  those  substances  after  conver- 
sion into  marl,  shale,  limestone,  or  sandstone. 

Now  what  I  have  thus  stated  hypothetically,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  facts,  which,  in  some  place  or 
other,  all  occur.  They  are  the  facts  on  which  a 
theory  is  always  safely  founded  :  it  would  be  well  if 
there  were  many  as  well  supported.  And  they  ex- 
plain every  essential  circumstance  which  has  ever  yet 
been  observed  in  such  tertiary  deposits  as  have  de- 
manded no  other  or  accessary  causes  for  their  present 
condition.  Except  the  occasional  presence  of  gyp- 
sum, there  is  nothing  unexplained,  thus  far.  There 
does  not  even  remain  one  of  those  imagined  mysteries, 
respecting  the  mixtures  or  alternations  of  marine  and 
fresh  water  fossils,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  skeletons 
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of  quadrupeds  in  such  deposits,  or  the  alternations  of 
these  and  their  loose  alluvia  with  solid  rocks.  I  have 
shown,  in  another  place,  that  crowds  of  skeletons  of 
land  animals  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  sea 
itself,  and,  in  a  former  chapter,  how  rocks  are  pro- 
duced from  these  loose  materials.  And  thus  may  we 
dismiss,  through  a  simple  reasoning  from  the  most 
eommon  £icts,  all  the  wonders  which  have  been 
attached  to  these  basins,  with  their  deposits  and  their 
contents,  be  those  what  they  may. 

Thus  far,  all  is  simple.  There  are  tertiary  strata, 
in  basins,  either  of  fresh  or  of  salt  water,  in  both  cases 
Lacustral,  in  both  containing  terrene  quadrupeds,  in 
the  latter  case  containing  marine,  and  fresh  wafer,  or 
terrene,  remains  intermixed,  and,  in  both,  remaining 
in  the  very  places  where  they  were  formed;  remaining 
also  undisturbed,  and  as  easily  assignable  by  any 
geologist  deserving  of  this  name,  as  the  thousand 
more  limited  deposits  of  recently  extinguished  lakes. 
It  were  well  if  geological  investigations  were  always 
as  easy.  That  the  deposits  of  Oeningen  should  have 
been  so  long  mistaken,  is  a  proof  of  the  very,  scanty 
portion  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  which  geolo- 
gists have  contrived  to  possesHa  and  apply  to  their 
science. 

Thus  we  have  a  division  of  tertiary  strata  which 
will  be  single,  if  we  rest  it  on  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
siiUy  or  remains  where  it  was  formed ;  while  if  the 
quality  of  the  water  be  held  a  necessary  ground  of 
further  division,  we  must  make  two  classes.  I  an^, 
myself,  inclined  to  consider  it  as  one  class  out  of 
the  two  into  which  I  should  divide  the  proper  tertiary 
strata.  Of  the  other  class,  the  history  and  the  theory 
both,  are  far  more  intricate;  though  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  one  which  I  shall  propose  is  the  true  one. 
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The  preceding  chapter  has  Inde^  already  suggested 
what  this  theory  is  to  be ;  and  I  may  examine  its 
probability  in  the  same  hypothetical  manner^  6rst;» 
and  end,  as  before;,  with  a  reference  to  the  facts  in 
evidence. 

Having  shown  that  the  "  Subapennine"'  formatioost 
are  the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean^  thus  elevated 
in  times  posterior  to  the  general  emergence  of  the 
secondary  strata,  it  is^  first,  plain^  that  aestuaries  must 
have  been  engaged  in  it^  forming  a  portion  of  the 
total  elevated  mass.  It  is  next  evident,  that  as  land 
already  supramarine  was  further  elevated  in  this  case» 
it  might  have  contained  lakes  of  any  nature,  and  in 
any  stage  as  to  the  formation  of  subaquatic  deposits* 
Thus  might  a  pure  basin  of  lacustral  formation  have 
been  elevated  by  the  volcanic  forces;  as  this  might 
also  be  either  a  fresh  or,  a  saline  one,  or  further^  have 
contained  that  mixture  already  explained.  And  if 
there  be  such  a  basin^  it  may  exist  at  any  elevation 
equivalent  to  any  one  that  has  been  proved^  though 
not  limited  by  such  a  measure.  It  might  thus  be 
situated  as  high  as  the  highest  of  the  Subapennine 
deposits,  or  as  high  as  the  coral  reaches  on  the  sides  of 
Mouna  Roa;  not  ip  make  more  extravagant  sup* 
positions,  founded  on  the  elevations  of  limestones 
in  the  more  antient  times  of  the  globe.  Under  the 
same  hypothetical  view,  if  such  a  basin  of  strata  can 
be  distinguished  from  those  in  situ,  the  distinction 
ahould  be  sought  in  the  neighbouring  presence  of 
such  appearances  as  these  of  the  Subapennine  deposits, 
and  in  the  disturbance  of  its  regularity,  under  modes 
anfdogous  to  those  which  occur  among  elevated  rocks 
in  the  older  marine  strata. 

Such  is  the  hypothetical  view :  a  deposit  of  such 
a  character  ought  to  exist :  the  facts  will  show  whether 
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it  does:  and  if  it  is  not  yet  known,  it  will  probably 
be  found  on  due  research ;  as  this  inference  a  priori 
will  form  the  guide  to  the  geologist,  leaving  him 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe.  This  is  the  true  use 
of  a  work  of  this  nature:  it  is  the  guide  and  the 
solution  in  one;  for»  if  the  views  be  just,  it  is  Science; 
and  all  that  follow,  are  artists  only. 

But  there  are  no  facts  to  this  extent;  for,  excepting 
some  very  scanty  records,  well  known,  the  confused  and 
undiscriminating  descriptions  of  geologists,  numerous 
as  they  are,  teach  nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  The 
fossil  shell  has  had  more  charms  than  the  history  of 
the  earth ;  and  all  that  demanded  and  deserved  observa* 
tion  has  been  superseded  by  petty  details;  easy  and 
worthless,  yet  not  without  their  poor  fame,  and  thus, 
tempting,  under  the  neglect  of  geology  and  the  abuse 
of  that  term. 

Yet  we  are  not  without  evidence  of  some  kind ; 
and  it  is  by  reasoning  on  this  principle,  and  this 
alone,  that  we  can  explain  the  two  examples  which 
have  been  best  studied.  If  it  does  not  therefore  prove 
such  a  supposed  case  as  I  have  stated,  it  does  what 
is  far  more  valuable;  since  it  explains  those  exam- 
ples which  had  never  before  been  understood,  and 
respecting  which  there  has  been  as  much  wonder 
and  mystery  on  the  one  hand,  as  there  have  been 
fanciful  or  false  explanations  on  the  other. 

I  allude  to  the  deposits  of  Paris  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  more  particularly.  The  general  history  and 
nature  of  each  is  well  known  to  all  geologists ;  but 
the  facts  that  concern  us,  here,  are  soon  stated.  The 
basin  of  Paris  is  elevated  high  above  the  present 
ocean,  and  it  is  insulated.  I  need  here  take  no  notice 
of  its  alternations;  the  possible  causes  have  been  al- 
ready stated;  and  I  but  agree  with  many  geologists  of 
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that  country,  in  believing  that  there  is  none  of  that 
mystery  which  was  stated  in  the  original  report. 
Under  such  a  view  it  might  have  been  an  inland 
saline  lake,  but  it  might  also  have  been  an  aestuary 
of  the  ocean.  In  either  case,  it  is  explained  on  the 
principle  of  elevation,  under  the  reasoning  applied 
to  the  Subapennine  formations. 

If  this  explanation  be  thought  doubtful,  in  that  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  instance  in  the  Isle  of 

s 

Wight.  The  vertical  position  of  the  chalk  is,  here,  an 
incontrovertiUe  proof  of  elevation,  of  a  partial  nature, 
posterior  to  its  original  emergence.  It  is  the  case 
of  Italy  on  a  limited  scale :  and  thence  the  conclusion 
is,  that  sestuaries,  as  well  as  basins,  not  only  must 
have  been  elevated,  but  that  one  or  both  actually  have 
been  so. 

Thus  we  not  only  prove  the  possibility  of  such 
greater  elevations  as  I  originally  suggested,  but  are 
also  provided  with  a  solution  for  many  cases ;  of 
which  there  may  be  more  than  this,  and  under  many 
varieties,  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  condition  of 
modem  Italy  proves  that  the  relative  level  of  the  sea 
and  land  are  changing,  even  in  recent  times ;  as  its 
antient  one,  already  recorded,  proves  far  greater 
changes  of  the  same  nature.  There  is  not  merely 
variation,  but  vacillation  of  level ;  and  I  shall  hereaf- 
ter show  that  this  is  a  common  occurrence  in  many 
places.  Thus  then  might  tertiary  deposits,  whether 
in  lakes  or  sestuaries,  have  undergone  such  vacillations, 
and  to  great  extent,  in  those  antient  times  in  which 
volcanic  action  seems  to  have  been  more  powerful 
than  it  now  is :  and,  in  this  way,  we  find  the  means 
of  explaining  any  condition  of  these  tertiary  deposits 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  among  others,  such,  for 
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example,  as  a  real  alternatioo  between  a  naiitime 
aestuary  aucl  a  fresh  water  lake. 

Thus  may  I  end  this  general  view  of  the  natare 
and  distinctions  of  those  two  classes  of  deposits  to 
which  I  consider  that  the  term  tertiary  strata  should 
be  limited^  to  the  exclusion  at  lea^t  of  the  others. 
Yet  they  evidently  demand  two  terms  and  two  distinc- 
tions. I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  will  prove  their 
true  theory  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  facts  go,  the  ex* 
elusions  which  I  have  made  will,  together  with  these 
distinctions^  bring  light  on  this  hitherto  dark  subject, 
and  ultimately  lead  to  snch  records  of  facts  as  will 
confirm  them,  while  they  complete  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Earth.  I  may  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  recorded  cases,  aa  being  probably  expected  in  a 
chapter  on  this  subject. 

Though  careful  investigations  into  this  portioQ  of 
geology,  date  only  from  the  report  of  Cuvier  and  Bron* 
gniart,  the  first  hint  of  such  deposits  seeio3  to  have 
originated  with  l^amanon  in  1782,  while  those  of 
Switzerland  attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Ra^sour 
mowski  in  1789.  Of  those  which  have  been  noticed)* 
the  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  that  they 
form  an  extensive  class  of  strata,  to  which  future  exami- 
nation mu^t  be  expected  to  add  many  more* 

In  Europe,  there  have  been  observed,  those  of 
EngUind,  comprising  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
JLondon  district ;  those  of  France,  including  the  basin 
of  Paris^  that  of  the  Loire  and  AlUer,  that  of  the 
Garonne  and  Adour,  with  those  of  the  Bouches  diu 
Rhone,  and  of  Auvergne ;  to  which  may  be  added  those 
of  the  Rhine.  Similar  deposits  also  occur  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  from  Holland  to  Poland ;  and  in 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Transylvwiia, 
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Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bohemia.  They  have  fur- 
ther been  observed  in  the  #e8t  of  Italy,  in  Spain,  at 
Salooica,  near  Corinth^  and  near  Constantinople/  In 
South  America,  they  occur  near  Cumana,  at  Porto 
Cabello,  Cartagena,  and  Santa  F^  de  Bogotd,  as  also 
in  Guadaloupe ;  and  many  have  also  been  named  in 
Northern  America  and  Aaia. 

But  this  is  an  indiscriminate  mass,  according  to  the 
views  here  entertained ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  contain  examples  of  what  I  have  in- 
dnded  asd  what  i  have  here  separated*  But  it  is  not 
my  business  to  analyze  bad  observations,  or  to  do 
what  the  reporters  have  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  I 
have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chj^ter,  an  example  of 
sudii  analysis,  and  that  the  means  of  ejitamining  and 
ari*anging  them  are  furnished  by  the  present  one.  As 
iar  as  it  is  safe  to  conjecture,  those  of  Swif^i^irland  are 
lacustral  and  iredbi*water  deposits ;  those  of  Ws^llachia 
and  Moldavia  may  be  only  aestuaries  of  the  present 
sea,  those  of  Italy  are  apparently  the  very  strata  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  and  those  of  Auvergne  may 
have  been  elevated  ones ;  but  whether  basin-shaped  or 
not,  remains  to  be  examined.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  interesting  questions  for  g^Iogy  are,  not  the 
nature  of  the  deposits  simply,  and  far  less  that  of 
their  remains :  it  i$  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and 
their  ages,  especially  as  concerned  with  the  last  revq- 
lutions  of  the  Earth ;  since  that  forms  the  great  point 
of  interest. 

But  if  geology  has  hitherto  occupied  itself  chieHy 
with  petty  cireumstainces,  the  pursuit  of  specimens,  not 
of  science,  the  facts  on  which  science  builds,  it  is  true, 
but  which  are  of  no  value  without  the  building,  thus, 
under  itfr  favourite  bias  to  universal  formations,  has  it 
also  attempted  to  unite  remote  deposits  of  this  nature 
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under  imagined  resemblances  or  identities.  Unclassed 
as  they  have  remained,  the  futility  of  snch  attempts  is 
obvions ;  but  even  where  the  geological  fitcts  corre* 
spond^  there  is  no  philosophy  in  such  endeavours*  If 
there  are  any  strata  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  are 
truly  independent,  it  must  be  these.  General  reason- 
ing, and  analogies  drawn  from  the  older  strata,  parti- 
cularly from  the  coal  series,  mast  conclude,  that  such 
deposits  will  differ  in  different  places ;  and  thus  the 
fact  proves.  Not  only  do  the  number  and  the  succes- 
sion of  strata  differ  in  each,  but  the  natures  of  the 
substances  themselves.  Hence  also  the  impropriety 
as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  using  a  positive  term, 
such  as  that  of  Plastic  clay,  or  Calcaire  grossier,  to 
designate  what,  in  another  place,  may  be  ndther  of 
those  particular  substan^ces.  It  is  plain  that  the  nature 
of  any  such  deposit  must  have  been  regulated,  like 
eVery  interior  stratum,  by  the  matters  which  were 
present:  and  to  suppose  that  the  organic  remains 
could  correspond  in  remote  places,  is  even  to  con- 
found all  zoological  history. 

If  this  remark  applies  to  those  which  are  of  marine 
origin,  still  more  is  it  true  where  they  have  been 
formed  under  fresh  water ;  since  a  want  of  coinci- 
dence or  similarity  must  still  more  occur  in  such  cases, 
and  especially,  as  far  as  plants  and  animals  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  this  practice  of  generalizing  from  a 
particular  tract  or  country,  which  has  constantly  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  Geology,  obstructing  it  still, 
more  than  ever,  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  strata ; 
as  the  evil  effects  increase,  the  higher  we  ascend,  in 
the  series,  from  the  increasing  independence  of  the 
deposits.  There  is  no  chance  of  our  becoming  truly 
acquainted  with  the  deposits  under  review,  till  Geo- 
logists shall  substitute  real  observation  and  descrip- 
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tion,  for  a  convenient  phraseology;  convenient,  as 
3aving  the  trouble  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
equally.  There  is  some  truth  also  in  Breislak's  sati* 
rical  remark,  that  The  London  clay,  The  Muschel- 
calk,  and  so  on,  are  but  modes  of  national  vanity. 

I  shall  quote  the  two  last  described  examples,  those 
of  Paris  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  specimens  of 
actual  details,  and  as  examples  of  differences  under 
analogy,  these  being  also  more  instructive  on  this 
last  subject,  on  account  of  their  proximity.  But  I 
must  condense,  and  refer  to  the  well-known  original 
reports ;  premising,  however,  that  these  are  by  no 
means  always  free  of  system. 

In  the  basin  of  Paris,  the  lowest  strata  consist  of 
sand  and  of  clay,  with  marine  remains,  followed  by  a 
deposit  called  the  Calcaire  grossier,    including  many 
subordinate  strata,  and  series  of  strata^    as  they  are 
considered,  consisting  of  limestone,  marl,  sandstone, 
chert^  and  shale,  and  containing  also  marine  shells.' 
This  is,  evidently,  a  marine  deposit,  and  is  called  the 
first  marine  formation ;    but,    in  the  upper  parts,  it 
contains  fresh  water  shells,  and  Lignite.     Above  this, 
another  series  has  been  constructed    out  of  certain 
strata  of  limestone,  and  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
marl  containing  gypsum;     including    also,    marine 
shells  and  fresh  water  ones,  lignites  consisting  of  the 
palm  tribe,  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  amphi- 
bious animals.    This  series  has  been  called  the  lowest 
fresh  water  formation.      Still  higher,    follows  marl 
containing  marine  shells  and  remains,    sandstone  and 
sand,  and  a  cavernous  chert,  or  the  millstone  ;  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  upper  marine  formation,  though 
it  is  a  question  whether  this  last  rock  does  not  belong 
to  the  fourth  series.    That  is  a  calcareous  rock  con- 
taining  fresh  water  shells,    off  species  still  existing. 
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together  with  vegetable  fragments.  The  whole  is 
foUowed  bj  the  alluvia^  which^  however  interesting 
from  their  interred  remains,  do  dcA  concern  the  pre* 
sent  question. 

In  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  clay  is  succeeded 
by  various  marls,  including  fresh  water  shells  of  dif- 
ferent species  and  genera,  and,  subsequently,  by  other 
marls  containing  marine  shells,  followed  by  strata  of 
calcareous  rock,  marl,  clay,  and  sandstone,  in  which 
the  shells  belong  to  fresh  water.  Thus,  here,  as  ih 
the  basin  of  Paris,  it  is  conceived  that  there  are 
two  deposits  from  fresh  water,  separated  by  one  of 
marine  origin. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  apply  to  these  the  cri- 
tical analysis  of  which  I  have  furnished  the  grounds : 
and  still  more  shall  I  do  this  as  to  the  London  de- 
posit, on  which  the  remarks  ought  to  be  obvious 
enough.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  demanding  a  decided 
separation  ;  as  are  many  more  of  those  formerly  enu- 
merated. To  reason  from  the  observations  of  others, 
is  always  sufficiently  disagreeable ;  when  the  obser- 
vations are  bad,  it  is  often  a  hopeless  attempt. 
When  such  a  deposit  as  that  of  Oeningen  has  been 
called  marine,  because  an  obscure  shell  or  doubtful 
fish  was  supposed  to  be  such,  it  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
ample of  the  hopelessness  of  such  attempts.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  systematical  work. 

The  general  conclusion  derived  from  these  and  the 
other  deposits,  as  it  regards  their  strata,  is  now  ob^ 
vious.  Clay  and  sand  must  have  been  deposited  in 
these  circumstances,  as  it  has  been  in  prior  states  of 
the  globe,  and  as  it  is  now  ;  and  calcareous  matter 
must  have  been  produced  by  marine  dhells ;  as,  lastly, 
these  strata  must  have  often  been  indurated  into 
rocks.         Sand,    clay,   marl,    sandstone^    shale    and 
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limestone,  are  therefore  the  fundamental  strata  of 
these  d^osita  when  marine ;  and  wh^n  fresh  water  < 
stotta  succeed^  they  can  be  but  modtficationB  oi  the  same 
substances,  while  the  coal  series  proves  that  all  these 
rocks  are  formed  under  such  water,  as  does  the  tra- 
vertino  of  Italy.  The  sources  of  the  organic  fossils 
are  no  fess  obvious* 

But  I  must  not  pass  from  these,  without  inquiring 
into  their  value  in  determining  the  marine  or  other 
nature  of  these  strata.  This  is  especially  necessary; 
as  the  theory,  and  the  mistakes  of  fact^  together^  have 
been  among  the  chief  sources  of  erroneons  judgment  in 
these  cas^,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  this  engross- 
ing pursuit  shall  occupy  all  the  attention  of  geolo^ 
^ats^  and  this  hypotliesis  shall  continue  to  rule.  If 
to  mistake  respecting  a  fish  has  been  sufficent  to  con«« 
found  the  case  of  Oeningen,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
mcH^e  may  have  happened  and  may  happen  again; 
not  only  in  such  instances,  but  in  the  judgments  re- 
specting alternating  deposits. 

I  do  not  give  catalogues  of  species  and  genera. 
These  concern  zoology,  not  geological  science:  it  is 
a  pursuit  even  more  separated  from  the  latter  than 
mineralogy ;  and  a  geological  system  does  not  encum* 
ber  itself  with  catalogues  of  minerals.  I  shall  only 
therefore  name,  among  the  living  genera  of  fresh 
waters^  Lymneus,  Planorbis^  Physa,  Paludina,  Ampul- 
laria>  Cerithium,  Melanopsis,  Melania,  Nerita,  Cyclas 
and  Unio.  Of  these,  Lymneus,  Planorbis,  Physa, 
Paludina,  Cerithium,  Melanopsis,  Melania,  and  Ne- 
rita, are  found  in  the  fossil  state;  and  Paludina, 
AmpuUaria,  Cerithium,  Melania  and  Nerita  are  com- 
mon to  fresh  and  salt  water.  Of  the  shells  called  ex- 
clusively marine,  Modiolus,  Mytilus,  and  Corbula, 
live  in  fresh  water;  and  diflFerent  species  of  Anodon, 
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Cyclas,  Unio^  Tellina^  Cardium>  and  Venus,  some  be^ 
longing  to  fresh  and  others  to  salt  water,  are  found 
promiscaously  in  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  Our  own 
muscles  and  oysters,  and  many  more,  thrive  better  in 
fresh  water  than  in  salt;  and  reversely,  many  fresh 
water  shell  fish  can  live  in  salt  water,  as  those  of  salt 
marshes  are  especially  indifferent  on  this  subject 
Independently  of  all  these  as  grounds  of  doubt  re- 
specting such  decisions,  there  is  too  much  uncertainty 
respecting  the  former  states  of  the  globe  and  of  its 
waters,  to  permit  us  to  decide  positively  on  the  nature 
of  a  stratum,  from  its  fossils.  Still  less  can  that  be 
done  by  means  of  two  or  three  species;  nor  are  we 
by  any  means  sure  that  our  anatomical  arrangements 
of  living  species  as  to  this  point,  can  be  extended 
retrospectively.  If  also  we  consider  the  repeated 
changes  of  the  surfaces,  particularly  of  sea  coasts,  the 
contests  between  salt  water  and  fresh  in  aestuaries, 
changes  in  the  character  of  lakes  in  this  respect,  and 
accidental  transportations  of  shells  themselves,  it  is 
plain  that  there  will  always  be  danger  of  error  in 
forming  absolute  rules,  and,  still  more,  in  attempting 
to  judge  from  a  small  number  of  circumstances  or  a 
limited  number  of  species. 

The  difficulty  is  much  increased  where  fossil  species 
are  concerned,  by  the  imperfections  of  their  charac- 
ters. I'he  minute  parts  on  which  the  distinction  so 
often  depends,  such  as  the  teeth  of  the  hinge  for  ex- 
ample, are  frequently  injured  or  destroyed.  With 
respect  to  tenderness  and  delicacy,  or  the  reverse, 
I  may  quote  De  France  and  Ferussac,  as  opinions 
that  there  are  no  such  general  distinctions  of  character. 
It  is  all  matter  of  experience,  or  of  empiricism ;  and 
that  experience  also  is  limited.  Nor  can  we  decide 
that  an  antient  genus  or  species,  now  belonging  to 
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fresh  water,  might  not  have  been  marine,  or  the  re-^ 
verse. 

This  same  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the  fishes ; 
by  the  remains  of  which  naturalists  have  so  often  pre- 
tended to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  deposit.  As 
the  facts  which  prove  this  are  important,  and  as  they 
are  new  to  geology  at  least,  I  shall  quote  them  from 
my  former  writings.  They  will  show  that  while  many 
fishes  change  their  residence  voluntarily,  others  can 
be  compelled  to  do  so ;  and  that  marine  species  will 
not  only  thrive,  but  breed  in  fresh  waters,  under  com- 
pulsory change. 

That  this  fact  was  known  to  the  Romans,  is  proved 
from  the  writings  of  Columella ;  though  the  species 
of  sea  fish  thus  transferred  to  fresh  water  can  not  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  practice  descended  to  Sicily, 
where  it  is  now  in  use  as  to  the  Mullet  and  Lobster. 
In  nature,  a  certain  number  of  fishes  are  either  migra- 
tory between  fresh  and  salt  water,  or  else  permanently 
indifierent  to  either.  Such  are  the  Sturgeon,  the  com- 
mon and  the  grey  salmon,  the  gwiniad,  smelt,  salmon 
trout,  and  Salmo  migratorius,  together  with  the  Lam- 
prey, stickleback,  Eel,  and  others.  The  Mullet,  con- 
ger, torsk,  sprat,  shad,  cottus  quadricomis,  rockling, 
whiting  pout,  mackerel,  herring,  Delphinus  leucas,  and 
a  few  more,  also  quit  the  sea  for  fresh  water,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning  or  for  other  reasons ; 
while  the  Cod,  in  Shetland,  is  the  voluntary  inhabitant 
of  a  fresh  water  lake.  Two  or  three  species  of  flounder 
also  abandon  the  sea  to  live  entirely  in  rivers.  In  a 
reverse  manner,  the  pike,  and  eight  species  of  Cypri- 
nus,  which  elsewhere  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water, 
abide  permanently  in  the  Caspian.  Further,  the 
salmon  trout,  supposed  necessarily  migratory,  and  the 
herring,  purely  a  sea  fish,  reside  permanently  in  fresh 
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water  lakes.  The  process  of  naturalizadon^  conducted 
under  my  own  directions,  has  moreover  shown  that 
the  Turbot,  sole^  plaice,  mullet,  smelt,  atherine,  horse 
mackerel,  pollock,  loach,  basse,  rodk  fish,  whiting 
pout,  rockling,  prawn,  crab,  and  stickleback,  ^may  be 
habituated  without  difficulty  to  fresh  water ;  while  all 
those  which  have  hitherto  had  time  enough,  have 
bred  and  propagated. 

Such  examples  render  it  probable  that  most,  if  not 
all  fishes,  are  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the  water, 
provided  they  can  find  food :  and  whaa  it  is  considered 
how  many  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  have 
undergone,  it  is  evident  that  no  judgment  respecting 
the  nature  of  a  deposit,  can  be  derived  from  a  pre- 
vious decision  respecting  the  imagined  habits  of  fishes 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  in  which  they  may  have 
resided. 

What  is  not  less  important  in  a  geological  view, 
every  species  on  which  this  trial  has  yet  been  made, 
suffers  alternate  changes  from  fresh  water  to  salt  with* 
out  inconvenience ;  having  been  retained  in  a  p<md 
where  these  alterations  take  place.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  facts  must  affect  our  decisions  reelecting 
the  nature  of  marine  and  fresh  water  deposits  as  far  as 
that  is  to  be  determined  by  the  remmns  of  fi^es. 
I  need  here  only  add,  that  as  far  as  the  question  of 
respiration  is  concerned,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  change  from  salt  water  to  fresh,  since  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  oxygen  is  less  strong  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former. 

But,  from  the  fact  that  the  Pike  and  the  Cyprini 
prefer  the  Caspian  when  they  might  remain  in  the 
Wolga,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  or  all  fresh 
water  fish  might  also  endure  the  sea  permanently,  as 
the  Salmon  and  others  do,  interruptedly.   And  though, 
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in  antient  tioies^  fishes  had  only  been  migratory,  as 
they  are  at  pre3eiit,  it  is  plain  that  the  fossil  remains 
of  those  animals  can  never  aid  us  in  deciding  on  the 
character  of  a  stratnm.  That  many  of  the  fresh  water 
amphibia  now  frequent  the  sea^  from  choice^  is  known 
respecting  the  alligators  of  Cnmana,  and  those  of  the 
Pellew  and  the  Bahama  islands.  In  a  reverse  way,  the 
Turtle  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  tsdcen  alive  in  the 
fresh  water  of  the  Tamar,  whither  it  had  wandered  of 
itself^  after  a  residence  of  unknown  length.  That  it 
will  also  reside  for  a  long  time^  and  continue  to  thrive^ 
in  fresh  water^  has  been  proved  in  Kent. 

If  my  own  views  as  to  this  subject  are  now  termi- 
Bated,  I  presume  that  I  ought  still  to  notice  one  of  the 
theories  that  has  been  entertained  respecting  it ;  as  it 
might  still  possess  an  injurious  weight  if  not  thus  ex*- 
amined,  though  the  answers  might  easily  be  d^ived 
from  what  has  been  said.  They  who  speak  of  retreats 
of  the  sea  consequent  on  its  diminutii^^  are  but  offer- 
ing that  gratuitous  and  untenable  hypothesis  which  so 
long  weighed  down  geology  as  to  the  older  rocks. 
As  far  as  is  necessary,  these  dreams  will  be  examined 
in  a  future  place.  Any  other  retreat  would  only  ex- 
plain the  alluvial  deposits  already  distinguished.  I 
shall  sum  up  this  chapter  with  a  brief  statement  of 
what  I  consider  an  arrangement  for  all  the  strata  later 
than  the  gr^it  marine  series. 

If  no  general  revolutions  have  occurred  since  the 
great  marine  elevation,  the  facts  of  the  last  chapter  prove 
that  there  have  been  great  partial  ones,  dependent  on 
volcanic  actions.  By  these  have  sestuaries^  marine 
basins,  and  fresh  water  lakes,  been  elevated;  while 
the  vblcanic  matter  needs  not  be  present,  since  it  is 
not  always  so  in  the  Coral  islands.     And  these,  being 
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marine,  or  fresh,  or  alternating^  will  form  the  more 
interesting  of  the  tertiary  formations,  separated  from 
the  ocean  and  elevated  above  it. 

Marine  or  fresh  water  lakes  have  been  drained 
or  filled ;  and,  in  this  case  also,  there  may  be  al* 
ternations.  Such  completed  deposits  may  have  also 
been  disturbed  by  volcanic  elevations,  thus  associating 
them  to  the  last  division.  And  this  is  the  second,  and 
only  other  division  of  the  proper  tertiary  strata:  unless 
as  we  subdivide  it  into  marine  and  fresh.  This  division 
also  is  of  any  age,  from  the  most  remote  times  of  the 
emerged  land  to  our  own  day :  but  the  former  is  ex-^ 
clusively  antient. 

These  comprise  the  more  rigid  tertiary  formations* 
But  the  association  between  the  first  class  and  those 
described  in  the  last  chapter  is  intimate,  as  they  may 
not  also  be  often  distinguishable.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  cause  and  the  facts  being  proved  in  this  case,  and 
not  so  clearly  in  the  other,  it  may  be  as  well  for  the 
present  that  they  should  be  kept  separate. 

The  alluvial  aestuaries  of  the  present  ocean,  however 
distant  from  the  sea  now,  must  be  entirely  rejected 
and  referred  to  the  alluvia.  To  distinguish  these, 
there  is  required,  in  practice,  that  geographical  tact 
and  knowledge  which  have  distinguished  leaders  of 
armies,  but  rarely  geologists.  They  seem  to  have 
forgotten  its  necessity.  In  the  account  of  Glen  Roy, 
I  have  given  a  practical  illustration  of  that  indispen- 
sable necessity  in  the  explanation  of  Geological  ap- 
pearances. 

We  finally  see  how  the  facts  of  the  last  chapter, 
bearing  on  the  present,  explain  the  mysteries  of  the 
last  revolutions  of  the  Earth,  and  that  they  are  but  the 
continuation  of  the  former  actions  on  which  every- 
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thing  depends.  The  mysteries  have  been  created  by 
Geologists  who  had  formed  no  conception  of  such  a 
cause^  and  who  had  never  extended  their  Geology 
beyond  the  upper  strata  andtheir  remains ;  disturbing 
alike  themselves  and  their  readers^  by  vague  notions 
which  they  could  not  even  express^  and  tormenting 
themselves  with  their  own  visions. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

On  the  Formation  of  Coral  Islands. 

The  production  of  the  Coral  Idatids  of  the  great 
Paci&c  ocean,  which  endanger  this  navigation  and 
that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  are  tending  fast 
to  destroy  that  of  the  Red  sea,  is  a  fact  completely 
distinguished  from  all  other  subjects  of  geological 
investigation.  It  also  forms  a  most  interesting  and 
necessary  branch  of  the  present  inquiries ;  and  it  is 
the  more  indispensable  to  examine  it,  because  it  has 
hitherto  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  geological 
writers-  In  the  case  of  other  submarine  animal 
formations,  the  results  are  limited  to  the  germs  of 
future  and  far  distant  continents,  as  the  works  are 
without  apparent  design.  But  the  operations  of  the 
coral  animals  are  very  different.  By  their  own  eflForts, 
assisted  by  some  incidental  causes,  they  build  their 
works  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  during  their  own 
lives;  thus  forming  rocks  and  islands,  without  the 
necessity  of  those  actions  which  have  raised  all  the 
other  submarine  strata  from  below.  In  this  manner 
is  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth  extended,  and 
new  regions  arise  in  the  ocean.  The  silent  and 
unnoticed  operations  of  the  minutest  animals  of 
Creation,  are  daily  preparing  the  foundations  of 
land,  beneath  it,  destined  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  man  over  a  far  wider  range. 

But  the  volcanic  agencies  which  form  the  subject 
of  a  former  chapter,  are  frequently  found  to  succeed 
to  these;  thus  accelerating  their  results,  elevating 
high  above  the  water  that  which  would  otherwise 
have  for  ever  remained  but   little  raised  beyond  its 
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level,  or  producing,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  what  might  have  required  the  labour  of  cen- 
turies. Geology  therefore  finds  two  distinct  sources 
of  mterest  in  the  study  of  these  islands.  If  the  proo& 
which  they  afford  of  elevating  forces,  connected  with 
volcanoes  and  acting  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
are  valuable,  the  simple  history  of  the  Coral  islands, 
independently  of  this  interference,  is  scarcely  less 
WOTthy  of  notice.  It  cimnot  at  least  he  less  interest* 
ing  to  study  the  formation  of  immense  masses  of 
calcareous  rock  by  living  animals,  than  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  spoils  of  dead  ones.  It  is,  in  many 
respects,  even  more  so ;  not  less  from  the  illustration 
which  it  affords  relating  to  the  antient  calcareous  rocks 
of  the  globe,  than  from  the  tangible  nature  of  what,  in 
these  analogous  cases,  is  only  matter  of  inference, 
and  from  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  ag^its 
4DQncemed  in  the  production  of  these  important 
effects. 

With  respect  to  all  the  organic  fossils,  their  chief 
interest  is  derived  from  the  relations  which  they  bear 
to  the  existing  species,  and  from  the  effects  which 
they  have  on  the  structure  of  the  earth.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  the  immense  accumulation  of  the  shells 
which  form  the  secondary  calcareous  strata,  and  with 
the  i^ormous  additions  which  the  earth  has  received 
from  the  labours  of  animals,  generating  mountains 
out  of  the  habitations  which  they  had  formed  for 
tbmnselves.  Yet  these  results  rarely  strike  us;  as 
the  very  fact  indeed  has  been  doubted  or  denied.  It 
can  at  least  be  denied  no  longer ;  for  it  is  before  us, 
if  under  another  form.  They  do  not  strike  us, 
because  we  see  these  rocks  long  deserted  by  the  sea, 
associated  with  others,  and  without  traces  of  a  living 
origin  except  to  the  eye  of  a  geologist.  We  contempkite 
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the  surface  of  the  earth  as  so  much  rock,  simply ;  but 
when  we  see  the  very  work  itself,  and  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  land  through  the  labours  of  the  coral 
animals^  the  importance  of  this  race  of  beings  becomes 
sensible,  and  we  are  struck  with  the  immense  influence 
which  all  the  hard  marine  tribes  must  have  possessed 
in  the  formation  of  the  present  earth. 

In  the  case  of  shell  fishes  also,  we  can  only  infer, 
that  the  present  extensive  masses  of  limestcme  have 
been  produced  by  their  labours.  There  is  a  complete 
chasm  between  the  labour  and  its  produce:  but  in  the 
coral  formation,  this  is  filled  up.  The  labours  of  the 
shell  fishes  are  concealed  by  the  ocean,  never  to  be 
known  to  the  geologists  of  our  own  earth :  the  works 
of  the  coral  animals  attain  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  strata  which  they  form  are  at  once  living  and 
fossil;  we  see  them  in  the  act  of  production,  and  the 
mountains  grow  up  to  the  day  before  us,  new  parts 
of  our  own  earth,  not  mere  preparations  for  a  Aiture 
one. 

It  is  sufficient  here,  to  speak  in  the  most  general 
manner  of  a  tribe  of  animals,  for  whose  description, 
works  on  Zoology  must  be  consulted.  In  a  popular 
view,  a  coral  is  a  calcareous  structure,  inhabited  by 
numerous  small  animals,  or  polypi ;  and  each  form 
of  coral  possesses  its  own  species.  Each,  therefore 
forms  a  sort  of  colony  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
disposed  in  minute  cells,  which  they  construct  them- 
selves, thus  producing  the  general  structure  by  their 
joint  labours,  as  if  all  actuated  by  one  design  and 
one  mind. 

This  is  the  obvious  appearance.  But,  in  reality, 
the  entire  coral  plant  is  one  animal.  A  continuous 
animal  structure  pervades  the  whole ;  and  the  cal- 
careous matter,    in  whatever  form,    must  be  viewed 
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as  the  shell ;  being  a  secretion  or  deposition  of  earth  in 
its  substance.  And  though  in  one  sense  this  may  be 
viewed  as  an  original  colony,  all  the  polypi  ate  but 
paii:s  of  one  whole,  as  flowers  are  of  a  plant ;  while 
the  resemblance  would  be  perfect  if-  the  floivei's 
were  to  produce  the  plant  instead  of  being*  produced 
by  it.        •  ■    -  '  ••  '  •  •' 

This  analogy,  and  the  general  nature  of.  the  cbrals 
abo,  win  Be  made 'more  intelligible  by  examining  the 
Vortieella/  possessing  an  essential  resembkilce  to  thfe 
coral  polypus  in  everything  else  but  the  production  of 
a  shell.  The  simple  vorticella  swims  at  liberty ;  re- 
sembling a  flower-bnd,  and  consisting  of  a  body  pro- 
vided with  tentacula.  Other  species  are  fixed  by  a 
pedicle  which  restrains  their  motions  within  narrow 
limits.  In  others  again>  two  or  more  are  united  by 
oiie  stem ;  and,  at  length,  we  find  highly  ramified 
kinds  in  which  each  branch  is  terminated  by  the  active 
polypus.  .  In  this  case  also,  each  polypus  is  partially 
independent,  yet  all  depend  ou  the  whole  ;  presenting 
a  singular  analogy  to  the  vegetable  identity,  especially 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  Epidendron,  where  the 
leaves  combine  to  produce  and  nourish  the  plant ;  so 
as  to  give  a  sort  of  colour  to  that  gradation  so  often 
sought  by  visionary  naturalists,  between  one  depart 
ment  of  nature  and  the  other.  If  the  corals  differ 
from  the  vorticellKS  in  the  secretion  of  a  stony  mat- 
ter, so  do  they  present  an  analogy  to  the  Chara  and 
the  Coralline,  secreting  a  calcareous  bark,  and  the 
Equisetum,  .which  procluces  a  siliceous  one.  The 
madrepore  will  serve  to  explain  more  distinctly  the 
ifaode  in  which  the  calcareous  cell  is  constructed. 
This  polypus  is  surrounded  by  feet,  or  hands,  sur- 
rounding the  body  and  divided  at  the  extremities; 
each  Embracing  a  lamella  of  the  star.      As  in  the 
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Hydra  and  Actinia,  the  tentacula  are  the  organs  of 
feeding. 

The  whole  of  the  species  of  corals  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  the  coral  banks,  are  not  known,  bat  a 
considerable  number  of  genera  and  some  of  the  species 
also  have  been  ascertained.  The  Madreporae  appear 
to  be  among  the  most  numerous ;  Milleporae,  Tnbi- 
pprae,  Caryophilleae,  Distichoporee,  Corhllinae^  and 
many  more  also  abound ;  while  for  these  I  mnst  re- 
fer to. the  wdrks  on  this  subject.  Echini^  and  nu- 
meroDs  other  shells  which  reside  on  the  banks,  serve 
to  augment  the  general  mass  of  calcareous  matter. 
Careless  observers  have  mistaken  Holothuriae,  and 
other  soft  worms  for  the  coral  animals. 

It  is  for  geography,  not  for  a  work  of  this  nature, 
to  describe  the  islands  and  rocks  produced  by  the 
Coral  tribes.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  mention  the 
islands  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  between  the  west 
coast  of  America  and  New  Holland,  crowding  the 
whole  of  that  sea,  under  a  rapid  increase,  accompanied 
by  still  more  numerous  rocks,  destined  to  become 
the  seats  of  vegetation^  and  the  habitations  of  man ; 
and  perhaps,  at  lengthy  to  form  a  continent  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  To  these,  abounding  particularly  be- 
tween New  Holland,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Gui- 
nea, I  may  add  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in- 
cluding Cosmoledo,  Chinos,  Juan  de  Nova,  Ami^ 
rante,  Assumption,  Cocos,  and  the  Maldive  and 
Laccadive  islands. 

When  we  consider  the  feebleness  of  the  means 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  agents,  the  extent  of  these 
reefs  and  islands  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  and 
surprise.  For  these  however,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  writings  of  navigators  :  though  it  will  indeed 
be  sufficient  to  cast  an  eye  over  a  map  of  the  Pacific 
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Ocean.      I  may  now  however  name  one  or  two  ex- 
amples.    Among  these,  Tongataboo  is  twenty  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  is  elevated  ten  feet  above  the 
water.     It  would  have  been  desiriible  to  know  the 
thickness  of  this  mass  or  bed  of  rock,  but  the  sound- 
ings   have   not  been  given.      These  are,    however,' 
known  to  be  deep,    throughout  all  this  sea;   since 
they  often  exceed  two  and  three  hundred  fathottis :  so 
that  on  any  view  the  whole  constitutes  an  enormous 
bed  of  organic  limestone.      But  the  largest  yet  de- 
scribed is  the  great  reef  on  the  east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  which  extends  in  an  uninterrupted  course 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;   forming,    together 
with  others,  a  nearly  continuous  line  of  one  thousand 
miles  or  more  in  length,   varying  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  in  breadth.     To  form  a  just  conception  of  such 
a  production,    we  should  imagine  it  exposed  from  the 
foundation ;    it  is  a  mountain  ridge  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  many  of  the  larger  tracts  of  terres- 
trial limestone  in  height ;    as  it  far  exceeds  any  that 
are  known,  in  the  extent  of  its  range.     To  him  who 
had  not  known  S'Uch  a  production,   viewing  only  the 
coral  itself,  or  the  labourers  in  this  work,    it  would 
be  incredible.      It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
height  of  this  ridge  from  the  bottom  ;    and  hereafter 
perhaps,   some  navigator,    informed  of  that  interest 
attached  to  this  subject    which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Oodk, ,  or  Flinders,    or  even    of   Kotzebue, 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  respecting  it. 

The  reefe,  which  are  the  germs  of  the  islands,  are 
often  disposed  in  a  circular  manner,  or  in  other 
curved  or  oval  shapes :  and  I  shall  presently  show 
that  this  disposition  is  one  of  a  singular  ingenuity,  as 
it  respects  the  form  and  character  of  the  future' 
island.  In  other  cases,  they  are  simply  grouped,  with- 
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ont  apparent  order  ;  though  it  may  be  suspected  that 
there  has  here  been  a  deficiency  of  observation. 
Lastly,  they  are  found  extending  in  long  lines^  more 
or  less  straight,  or  in  rows. 

There  is  some  reason  to  distrust  the  assertions  that 
have  been  made  respecting  the  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
duction. It  is  easy  to  mistake  one  reef  for  another, 
amid  such  crowds,  and  in  seas  so  little  known,  where 
also  there,  is  no  guide  but  the  ships*  reckonings  and 
observations.  And  it  is  obviously  an  excuse  for  the 
error  of  a  navigator  or  an  accident  to  a  vessel,  for  a 
bad  reckoning  or  an  incorrect  chart,  to  find  a  new 
rock  where  the  old  one  had  been  forgotten  or  mis- 
placed. If  there  is  one  evidence  of  an  unexpected 
rapidity  of  formation,  given  by  a  recent  navigator, 
who,  after  three  years'  absence,  found  some  parts  of 
a  reef  which  had  scarcely  reached  the  surface  at  his 
former  visit,  clothed  with  vegetation,  it  will  be  im- 
mediately seen  that  the  last  part  of  the  growth  of  a 
reef  does  not  depend  on  the  animals  themselves ;  so 
that  it  proves  nothing. 

There  is  reason   to  believe,   from  a  considerable 
examination  of  the  soundings  in  this  ocean/ that  both 
the  places  of  the  coral  reefs  and  their  peculiar  dispo- 
sitions, are,  very  often,  if  not  always,  determined  by 
the  forms  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  where  they  lie, 
an^  that  they  are  placed  on  the  submarine  hills  of 
these  seas.      When   disposed  in  straight   or  curved 
lines,  the  windward  side  of  the  structure,  which  is 
exposed  to  the  breach  of  the  sea,  rises  almost  ver- 
tically, like  a  wall,   reaching  the  surface ;    while,  to 
leeward,  they  shelve  away,  deepening  the  water  in  this 
direction.  It  is  this  windward  abruptness,  in  particular^ 
which  renders  these  rocks  so  dangerous :  since  there 
is  no  warning  through  alterations  of  soundings.     But 
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the  remarkable  fact  is  the  utility  of  this  proceeding  : 
since  the  shelter  produced  to  windward  enables  the 
Work  to  go  on  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  com- 
parative facility.  If  the  instinct  of  working  upwards 
to  the  surface  is  remarkable,  this  is  even  more  so : 
while,  in  all  we  trace  the  evident  intention,  in  that 
Power  which  gave  these  instincts,  to  effect  the  very 
ends  that  are  attained.   . 

Some  peculiarities  occur  in  the  circular  groups, 
which  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  from  the 
results  by  which  they  are  followed,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  The  first  appearance  consists 
in  a  number  of  detached  rocks  and  islands,  forming 
a  sort  of  chain  ;  while,  in  further  progress,  inter- 
mediate ones  spring  up,  so  as  gradually  to  unite  the 
whole  into  a  continuous  line  or  circular  form.  On 
the  outside  of  this  line,  or  ring,  the  water  ts  deep 
and  the  walls  vertical ;  but,  within,  it  shoals  m  dif- 
ferent places,  in  a  sort  of  general  declivity  from  the 
margin.  Thus  it  produces  a  solid  mass,  of  a  shape 
like  that  of  a  plate  or  elevated  basin  ;  being  a  kind 
of  platform  with  a  depressed  centre  within  a  vertical 
wall.  In  the  smaller  circles,  when  this  process  is 
completed,  the  reefs  bear  this  resemblance  to  a  cir- 
cular basin  very  accurately.  And  this  cavity  is,  at 
first,  a  kind  of  salt  lake ;  becoming  shallower  as  the 
animals,  still  acting  within  it,  prolong  their  works 
upwards.  And  thus  it  gradually  becomes  so  con- 
tracted, that  the  fait  of  rain  is  sufficient  to  freshen 
the  water ;  whence  follow  the  death  of  the  animals 
and  the  cessation  of  their  operations.  Thus  it  re- 
mains a  cavity,  and  becomes  a  lake  ;  forming  a  sup- 
ply of  water  for  future  inhabitants,  under  an  ar- 
rangement no  less  remarkable  for  its  foresight  and 
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contrivance  than  all  else  whidi    appartain  to  these 
wonderful  stractnies. 

It  mast  now  be  observed^    that  though  the  wnid- 
ward  side  is  vertical,   it  cannot  become  an  eflfectoal 
protection    against  the  sea,    for  the  leeward   parts, 
without  a  further  set  of  operations  acting  in  aid  of 
the  original  process.      The  real  dam,  or  pier,   under 
the  protection  of  which  the  whole  mass  extaids,  is 
produced  by  the  fragments  of  the  corals.      As  the 
animals  cannot  live  out  of  the  water,  they  cease  to 
grow  whenever  they  have  arrived  at  the  high  water 
mark,    and  the  proper  animal  structure  is  therefore 
terminated  at  that  point,   for  ever ;    but  at  low  wato-, 
the  reef  is  above  the  sea,   and  thus  becomes  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  waves,  which  breaks  off  the  upper 
parts  and  washes  them  to  leeward,    whoe  they  ocd* 
lect;   while  the  animals,  on  the  windward  »de,  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  materials.      In  this  way,  the 
fragments  of  coral,  and  the  sand  produced  by  iheir 
attrition,  become  a  species  of  alluvium  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  living  coral  rock,    which  is  gradually  ce- 
mented through  the  action  of  the  water  on  carbonat 
of  lime,  so  as  to  produce  a  species  of  oolithic  lime- 
stone, resembling  that  so  well  known  in  the  West 
India  Islands.     Thus  does  the  whole  platfcurm  gra- 
dually become  elevated  above  high  water  mark,  as 
the  outer  dam  had  at  first  been  ;  until  it  forms  a  con- 
tinuous sur&ce,    aided  in  the  regularity  of  its   le- 
velling, for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  breach  of  the 
sea.     And  the  efiect  also  of  this  process  is  to  produce 
regular  strata :    while  fragments  oi  these,  being  often 
laige  blocks  of  stone,   are  frequently  piled  up  on  the 
outer  ridge,    and  even  further,   so  as  to  add  to  the 
total  elevation,   and    consequently,    to  secure  addi- 
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tional  protection  from  the  sea.  Loose  shells^  breed- 
ing among  the  coral^  and  washed  up  in  the  same 
manner,  add  to  the  general  height  and  solidity  of  the 
fabric.  The  same  process  is  also  going  on  dnring 
this  time^  in  the  interior  parts^  where  the  projecting 
banks  lie^  so  that  all  these  at  length  extend  and  unite ; 
producing,  according  to  the  original  numbers  and 
groupings,  islands  of  various  sizes,  and  often  of  great 
magnitude.  Occasionally,  the  lakes  before  men- 
tioned are  also  filled  up  by  the  growth  and  decom- 
position of  vegetables,  as  in  other  similar  circum- 
stances. 

To  clothe  these  islands  with  soil  and  vegetation  is 
all  that  remains.  This  is  a  more  rapid  process  than 
would  be  expected,  as  I  have  already  remarked.  The 
first  foundation  of  it  is  laid  in  the  sand  produced  by 
the  destruction  of  the  corals ;  and  as  sea  plants  take 
root  and  grow  upon  it,  this  becomes  a  vegetable  soil. 
Sea  birds  of  various  kinds  then  find  a  residence,  con- 
tinning  to  add  to  this  soil ;  and  at  length  the  floating 
seeds  of  various  plants  are  arrested,  when  a  terres- 
trial vegetable  covering  succeeds.  Hernandia,  Mo- 
rinda,  Cerbera,  Scsevola,  Pandanus,  are  among  these 
plants,  the  natives  of  all  the  islands  of  this  sea. 

Such  are  the  uninhabited  islands,  for  the  processes 
now  completed.  How  man  finds  his  way  at  length,  I 
need  not  say ;  and  how  he  has  filled  many  of  these 
islands,  is  well  known. 

But  far  more  is  yet  wanting  to  explain  the  present 
state  of  many  of  these  islands ;  and  here  commences 
a  new  source  of  geological  interest,  of  a  very  difierent 
nature.  It  is  plain  that  under  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion, they  can  hiave  no  great  elevation ;  and  accordingly, 
the  flat  ones  are  scarcely  raised  more  than  five  or  six 
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feet  abovte  tke  level  of  high- water  mark.  Bat  as 
majiy  of  thetn<  are.fa^  higher,  we  must  resort  to  some 
other:  prittdple  for  effecting  this  purpose.:  And.  this 
is  the  actiqn  of  ;a  subterraneous  elevating  force.  How 
thid^  and  its  effects,  have  been  overlooked  bv  all  the 
Scientific  navigators  among  these  islands,  it  is  liot  for 
me  to  explain:  how  geologists  in  particular  have 
neglected  that  which  offers  more  demonstrable  and 
tangible  assistance  in  explaining  all  the  revolutions  c^ 
the  earth,  the^n  any  thing  which  exists,  they  must 
themselves  say ;  but  how  it  is  connected  with  these, 
and,  more  immediately,  with  the  elevations  of  Italy, 
it  is  my  business  to  show. 

I  have  already  said  that  Tongataboo  is  ten  feet 
above  the  high-water  mark ;  and  even  this  is  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sea ;  supposing  too  that  all  the  surface  consisted  of 
fragments,  and  not  of  perfect  corals,  unable  to  rise  a 
single  inch  above  the  highest  level  of  the  water.  But 
in  many  of,  these  islands,  the  corals,  with  all  their 
characters  perfect,  are  found  at  elevations  many  hun- 
dred feet  abpve  this.  I  need  not  say  that  the  ocean 
could  not  have  been  depressed  by  this  quantity,  or 
could  not  have  stood  so  much  higher  than  it  does  at 
present. ,  To.snppose  this,  is  for  those  who  dispose  of 
oceans  at  their  pleasure.  The  island  itself  must  have 
therefore  been  elevated.  But  independently  of  this 
reasoning,  there  are  sufficient  proofs  of  such  elevatk)n 
visible.  And  the  causes  to  which  this  is  owing,  are 
easily  traced,  however  they  may  have  been  neglected. 
They  have  acted  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to 
have  effected  the  changes  necessary  for  the  production 
of.  these  results ;  and  they  have  consisted  in  volcanic 
powers.      In  many  places,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
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diftcovering  the  very  feet,  or  the  cause ;  but  the  follow- 
ing islands  afford  the  most  convenient  and  satisfectory 
proofs. 

If  I  take  the  Tonga  islands  as  a  conveaient  case  for 
this  illustration,  Tongataboo  and  Eeooa  form  the  first 
link  in  this  chain ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  from  the  great  differences  between  the  forms 
of  these  two  tracts  of  coral  land  under  such  a  proxi- 
mity. E^ooa,  distant  from  the  former  only  twenty 
miles,  consists  of  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation, 
though  that  height  is  not  given.  But  for  the  present 
purpose,  this  omission  is  not  of  any  moment ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  it  displays  coral  three  hundred  feet 
and  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  indicating,  in  the 
most  demonstrative  manner,  the  former  existence  of  a 
force  which  must  have  raised  it  to  that  height.  It  is 
also  probable,  from  the  proximity  of  these  two  islands, 
that  both  were  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  force;  the  chief  power  having  been  exerted 
under  £eooa,  while  the  lower  island  of  Tongataboo 
was  raised  to  a  height,  comparatively  so  inconsider- 
able, because  it  lay  on  the  boundary  of  the  elevating 
power.  There  is  no  other  cause  adequate  to  the 
production  of  these  effects ;  as,  of  the  effects  of  such 
causes,  I  have  given  ample  proof  in  a  former  chapter: 
and  it  must  be  superfluous  to  say  that  if  such  a  power 
produced  the  greatest  of  these  effects,  it  is  also  capable 
of  accounting  for  the  least  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  volcano  actually  existing 
in  Eeooa ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  force  has 
exerted  its  action  in  a  manner  so  demonstrable  that  it 
has  actually  erupted  volcanic  matter,  or  if  there  are 
volcanoes  now  in  existence  in  the  same  seas,  and  with 
the  same  consequences,  even  to  the  existence  of  coral 
high  on  the  sides  of  the  luouutains,  the  inference  is 
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perfect ;  while  the  least  degree  of  elevation^  as  now 
described,  is  precisely  what  happens  where  earthquakes 
attend  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  situated  often  at 
considerable  distances* 

It  is  possible  that  the  volcanic  power  may«  in  the 
particular  case  above  named,  have  been  exerted  under 
£eooa  itself:  the  nature  of  the  summit  of  the  hiUris 
not  described  by  Cook  or  by  Mariner,  as  both  have 
neglected  to  notice  volcanic  rocks  now  known  to 
exist.  But  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the 
presence  of  a  volcano  in  this  group  is  established. 
Toofooa  contains  one  which  is  always  burning,  at  a 
distance  of  only  seventy  miles  from  Tongataboo.  And 
as  the  small  island  Kao,  about  three  miles  from  Too- 
fooa, is  a  cone ;  it  is  probably  of  the  same  nature. 

It  is  indeed  plain  that  a  volcanic  force  has  been 
exerted  very  extensively  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Of  the  Friendly  Isles,  of  Cook's  arrangement, 
thirty-five  are  hilly;  and  so  are  Otaheite,  Bolabola 
and  Eimeo.  Though  he  has  not  mentioned  volcanic 
rocks,  they  occur  in  many  places:  there  are  three 
burning  volcanoes  in  the  Friendly  Isles:  and  £ap, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  is  a  seat 
of  volcanic  force.  According  to  Kotzebue^  earth- 
quakes are  here  frequent  and  violent.  When  Ulea 
trembles,  all  the  Cord  reefs  in  the  vicinity  are  shaken. 
In  the  North  Pacific  also,  coral  is  found  on  Owhyhee, 
far  above  the  sea ;  and  in  this  island,  Mouna  Roa  is 
a  volcano,  as  all  the  rest  of  this  lofty  mountainous 
group  is  formed  of  volcanic  rocks. 

These  facts  complete  the  chain  of  evidence  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  it.  But  the  elevation  of  volcanic  islands  in  other 
seas  illustrates  and  confirms  these  reasonings,  as  does 
the  history  of  the  Italian  alluvia,  which,  itself,  receives 
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illostratioD  froin  what  has  now  been  described.  In 
the  same  way,  the  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land  ad* 
joining  to  many  well-known  terrestrial  volcanoes  which 
have  been  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  serve  to  esta* 
blish  the  truth  of  this  explanation ;  conld  any  further 
confirmation  of  a  truth  so  obvious  be  required. 

In  terminating  these  remarks  on  the  Coral  islands, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  that  analogous 
appearances  occur  in  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  African 
coast,  and  elsewhere.  Secondary  limestones  are  found 
lying  upon  the  rocks  which  are  the  produce  of  fire, 
containing  marine  remains,  yet  elevated  above  the 
snrEace  of  the  ocean.  If  the  elevation  of  these  strata, 
abstractedly  considered,  should  be  thought  to  prove 
nothing  more  than  what  may  be  inferred  from  the 
analogous  appearances  all  over  the  world,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  there  is  here  present,  not  only  an 
obvious  and  active  cause  sufficient  to  rliise  them  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  that  the  actual  exertion  of 
that  power  in  analogous  cases,  is  proved  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  islands  now  described.  Owing  to  a 
higher  relative  antiquity,  or  other  causes,  there  may 
be  dijBTerences  in  the  results,  or  in  the  present  appear- 
ances; but  the  strength  of  the  geqeral  argument 
derived  from  them  remains  undiminished.  The  Ber- 
muda islands,  as  far  as  their  structure  can  be  inferred 
from  the  descriptions  of  persons,  not  geologists,  pre- 
sent confirmation  still  more  complete.  They  are 
formed  of  ^^  coral  rock  and  limestone  containing 
shells ;"  and  the  former,  or  the  corals,  are  found  at 
the  higher  elevations,  the  greatest  altitude  of  the  land 
itself  being  estimated  at  three  hundred  feet« 

Since  these  observations  were  originally  published, 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  Moreau  de  Jones,  in  the 
West  Indian  islands.     The  facts  there  visible  prove 
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that  the  calcareous  strata  have  been  elevated  by  tbe 
volcanoes  of  those  islands  ;  which  have  also,  in  some 
parts,  broken  through  them,  while,  in  others,  the 
volcanic  matter  is  still  covered  and  concealed  by  the 
limestone,  which  thus  forms  the  surface  of  that  hill,  of 
which  the  interior  is  an  igneons  rock.  It  is  an  unex- 
pected confirmation  of  these  general  views,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  geology  or  theory,  to  find  the  same 
belief  among  the  people  of  Banda ;  who,  according  to 
Reinwardt,  assert  that  their  island  is  still,  visibly, 
rising. 

Tbere  remains  a  chemical  question  respecting  the 
generation  of  coral  islands,  which  is  extremely  obscure, 
while  it  bears  equally  on  the  formation  of  the  ordinary 
stratified  limestones.  This  is  the  production  of  the 
Lime :  but  chemistry  has,  hitherto,  not  a  rational 
suggestion  to  offer.  The  fact  of  which  we  are  sure, 
is,  that  the  carbonat  of  lime  is  formed  by  animals,  in 
whatever  manner.  And  if  the  great  masses  of  coral 
rock  thus  described  be  estimated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  equivalent  to  some  of  the  largest  deposits  (^ 
secondary  limestone  existing.  That  the  secondary 
limestones  have  been  produced  by  the  animals  whose 
shells  are  still  imbedded  in  them,  is  far  therefore  from 
being  so  unreasonable  an  opinion  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  considered.  It  is  not  compulsory  to  believe  that 
all  limestones  have  originated  in  the  same  sources ; 
but  when  we  recollect  tliat  these  rocks  abound  among 
the  secondary  strata,  while  they  are  comparatively 
rare  among  the  primary,  diminishing  in  quantity  in 
proportion  as  we  recede  from  those  periods  in  which 
the  earth  was  most  fully  inhabited,  we  contemplate  a 
fact  which  confirms  the  deduction  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  appearances  now  described. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 

On   Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

The  history  of  Volcanoes  forms  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  interesting  branches  of  Geo-r 
logy.  If  the  splendour  and  the  consequences  of 
their  eruptions  attract  the  ordinary  spectator,  the 
Geologist  finds,  in  their  phenomena,  difficulties  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  explain,  and  analogies  widely  con- 
nected with  other  departments  of  his  pursuit.  While 
they  are  the  great  sources  of  the  rocks  that  are  formed 
in  our  own  times,  they  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  the  unstratified  substances :  in  the  power  by  which 
they  elevate  and  derange  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
they  afford  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  far  greater 
changes  which  it  has  formerly  undergone:  and,  in 
reflecting  on  their  seats  and  causes,  we  are  led- to 
form  conjectures  respecting  the  interior  parts  of  the 
globe. 

If,  in  history  as  in  nature,  we  find  the  memorials 
of  countries  destroyed,  of  mountains  formed  and  de- 
molished, of  cities  overwhelmed,  of  rivers  that  have 
changed  their  courses,  of  lakes  swallowed  up,  or 
generated,  so,  in  compensation  of  all  this  evil,  the 
land  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters  and  new 
islands  emerge  from  the  ocean.  The  most  delightful 
parts  of  Italy  have  suffered  from  volcanic  fires ;  the 
history  of  the  Subapennine  hills  even  proves  that 
vast  tracts  of  this  country  have  been  raised  into  ex- 
istence by  their  power.  And,  however  terrific  may 
be  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  they  are  less  inte- 
resting than  these  records  of  antient  eruptions  ;  which 
connect  the  present  appearances  with  others,  of  a  far 
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more  distant  origin,  explanatory  of  the  still  anterior 
revolutions  of  the  Earth. 

As  might  be  expected,  few  subjects  have  produced 
more  writers.  But  we  search  in  vain  through  the 
great  mass  of  their  works,  for  useful  or  scientific  in- 
formation. Even  the  scientific  investigators,  anxious 
to  maintain  some  favourite  theory,  and  educated  in 
prejudices  respecting  those  rocks  in  nature  which  bear 
the  greatest  analogy  to  volcanic  products,  have  rarely 
done  justice  to  a  subject,  of  which  the  principal  ob- 
scurity will  probably  be  found  to  arise  from  their  own 
peculiar  views. 

Of  the  Geography  of  Volcanoes. 

However  numerous  the  existing  volcanoes  may  be, 
their  extent  and  numbers  have  once  been  far  more 
considerable;  as  is  proved  by  the  extinct  remains 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  age  of 
some  of  those  has  been  inferred  from  their  rocks 
being,  in  some  places,  covered  by  strata  of  secondary 
limestone.  But  the  nature  of  this  fact  has  been  mis- 
taken ;  as  these  strata  have  been  formed  beneath  the 
sea,  and  elevated  by  the  volcanic  power.  It  is  the 
very  case  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Such  vol- 
canic rocks  are  therefore  not  necessarily  older  than 
the  traps,  because  they  are  beneath  'the  strata  while 
the  latter  are  above  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
verse may  be  inferred;  as  time  has  carried  away 
those  strata  which  have  unquestionably  covered  the 
trap  rocks  in  many  places,  while  those  which  thus 
lie  on  the  volcanic  products,  remain.  If  geology 
could  he  proved  to  have  reasoned  worse  on  one  sub- 
ject than  another,  it  has  been  on  this  one.  There 
are  doubtless  many  differences  of  age  among  extinct 
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volcanoes :  but  it  is  difficult,  for  want  of  explanatory 
facts,  even  to  approximate  to  the  period  of  their  ex- 
istence or  eictinction,  far  less  to  determine  their  ab- 
solute or  relative  ages.  This  difficulty  is  materially 
increased  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
the  traps  and  the  volcanic  products,  where  the  traces 
of  volcanic  action  have  di^ppeared.  Where  these 
eruptions  have  heexk  submarine,  the  difficulty  is  in- 
superable ;  as  both  classes  of  rock  are  then  under  the 
same  circumstances^  and  are,  in  truth,  identical. 
These  are  the  difficulties  which  yet  beset  the  long 
agitated  queistion  of  the  Euganean  hills  and  the  Vi- 
varais;  and  which  will  be  found  to  exist  in  many 
other  cases.  With  respect  to  Italy,  it  is  certain  that 
many  of  the  volcanic  appearances  are  prior  to  that 
remote  period  when  Europe  was  inhabited  by  races 
of  animals  long  since  extinct  in  this  continent.  In 
pther  cases,  history  offers  some  aid ;  recording  the 
activity  of  many  which  have  been  long  dormant.  The 
Scriptural  record  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  last  information  which  we  possess 
of  the  former  activity  of  that  volcanic  district. 

The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  are  among  those 
which  have  most  excited  the  attention  of  Geologists, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  positions  and  appear- 
ances. In  Italy,  the  traces  of  this  nature  are  innu- 
merable; sixty  extinct  craters  being  reckoned  by 
Breislak  between  Naples  and  Cumse.  Many  other 
parts  of  this  country,  and  of  Sicily,  present  the  same 
records ;  which  occur  also  in  the  Lipari  isles,  in  Elba, 
Sardinia,  Ischia,  Procida ;  as  well  as  in  Lemnos  and 
other  parts  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  St.  Helena, 
the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  and  Madeira, 
present  similar  appearances,  as  do  Java  and  other 
islands  of  the  eastern  seas.       Iceland  is  one  entire 
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volcanic  mass,  of  which  a  Very  small  portion  is  now 
in  a  state  of  activity.  In  Peru,  there  are  abundant 
traces  of  the  same  nature ;  but  I  need  not  enumerate 
here  all  which  have  been  recorded* 

The  volcanoes  now  in  a  state  c^  activity,  are  often 
found  in  the  same  districts  or  places  as  those  which 
have  been  long  extinct;  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  cause,  and  a  tendency  to  the  repetition  of 
the  same  phenomena  after  long  intervals  of  repose. 
Those  of  Europe  are  limited  to  Iceland,  and  to'  the 
Italian  volcanoes ;  too  well  known  to  require  enu* 
meration.  In  Asia,  there  is  one  extensive  volomic 
tract ;  twenty  being  enumerated  in  Kamtsehatka,  of 
which  five  at  least,  if  not  seven,  are  of  gr^t  di- 
mensions ;  the  whole  appearing  to  be  connected  with 
those  of  the  Kurile  islands,  which  amount  to  nine. 
In  central  Tartary  there  are  two  or  more,  among 
which  Tourfan  is  conspicuous ;  and  there  are  some 
in  China  which  are  yet  unknown  to  us.  Kaeinpfer  has 
counted  eighteen  in  Japan  and  the  adjoining  isles ; 
and  there  are  nine  in  the  Ladrones,  with  many  in  the 
Philippines ;  the  principal  island,  Luzon,  containing 
three.  The  Molucca  islands  also  abound  in  them,  as 
do  Sumatra  and  Java;  the  latter,  according  to  Raffles, 
possessing  forty-eight.  Many  others  occur  also  in 
theadjacent  islands. 

Among  African  volcanoes,  there  are  said  to  be 
forty-two  active  or  dormant  in  the  Azores.  In  the 
Canary  islands,  that  of  TenerifFe  is  particularly  noted ; 
and  in  the  Cape  de  Verde,  Fuego  is  active,  as  are 
those  of  iVsciension  and  Bourbon  ;  but  the  interior  of 
that  vast  continent  is  nearly  unknown  to  us.  The 
occurrence  of  obsidian  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  Arabia,  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
unknown  volcanoes  in  that  country. 
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Those  of  America  jare  among  the  most  celebrated/ 
On  the  North-west  coast,  three  were  observed  hy 
Captain  Cook  ;  and  others  exist  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast  between  Alaska  and  California,  in  wbidkr 
last  district  there  are  five.  Along  the  Cordilleras  of 
Spanish  America,  they  are  found  dispersed  and  inters 
mixed  with  e;s:tinct  ones,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  Terra  del  Fuego  :  and  among  the  latter,  Chimbo- 
ra90  is  noted  for  its  great  elevation.  Here,  they  seem 
to  extend  in  rows  nearly  north  and  south ;  bnt,  in 
Quito,  they  diverge  from  that  line,  being  spread  over 
a  space  of  seven  hundred  square  leagues*  The  Cor- 
dillera is  also  intersected  In  the  latitude  of  19*^  by  an 
east  and  west  range  of  them,  containing  the  recent 
volcano  of  JoruUo.  The  chain  oi  islands  which  ex* 
tends  from  Alaska,  contains  seven  in  a  state  of  ac* 
tivity,  and  they  are  also  found  in  the  Gallipagos.  In 
the  West  India  Islands,  St*  Christopher,  St*  Vincent, 
Guadaloupe,  and  Nevis,  are  still  active,  and  many 
extinguished  ones  are  also  found.  I  have  but  just 
noticed  those  found  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  miif 
refer  to  Arago  for  a  more  particular  ennmeration  than 
would  be  admissible  here ;  but  the  total  number  of 
active  ones  known,  amounts  to  nearly  two  hundred, 
of  which  one  half  belong  to  the  American  continent. 

Of  tlie  general  Characters  and  geological  Connexions 

of  Volcanoes. 

The  forms  of  volcanic  mountains  are  peculiar. 
They  are  generally  lofty,  and,  when  solitary,  of  a 
conical  form ;  being  also  more  or  less  truncated  at 
the  summits.  When  active,  or  bnt  recently  ex- 
tinguished, that  truncation  is  accompanied  by  ati 
irregular  cavity,  which  for ttis  the  crater;  Ift^  Vesti*-' 
vitts/ and  in  other'  ItsKAn  volbaAbeiv  the  ^a^cfr'ts  'if- 
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very  remarkable  feature.  It  19  eaay  to  under^jtand 
the  cause  of  these  forms  i  the  conoidal  shape^  like 
the  crater^  beiag  the  consequence  of  sqccessive  erup- 
tions from  the  summit.  Hence,  also,  volcanic  moun- 
tains change  their  shapes ;  while  the  edges  of  the 
craters  m  the  summits  of  the  cones  are  often  deoKH 
Ushed,  and  again,  sometimes  replaced  by  new  onej^ : 
and  thus  too>  eruption  at  tib^  sides  produce  sub- 
sidiary mountains  with  craters  of  their  own,  which 
modify  the  form  of  the  principal  mass.  These  se- 
veral events  have  occurred  in  JStna,  in  Vesuvius^ 
and  in  Vulcano.  In  America,  they  present  a  great 
diversity  of  fwms.  But  the  Moon  will  convey  the 
most  tangible  idea  of  many  of  these  varieties ;  since 
every  thing  is  here  dUpIayed  as  in  a  model,  wd  often 
in.  a  very  ea^plicit  manner. 

The  accurate  form  of  a  perfect  crater  is.  d^ut  of  an 
inverted  conoid;  and,  on  Cotopajq  and  Teneriffe^ 
t^y  ar^  surroonded  by  walls  of  lava.  The  bottom 
qf  the  crater  is  generally  irregular ;  being  sometime 
a  plaifi,  of  greater  or  less  ei^tent,  containing  small 
irrci^lar  cones,  among  which,  during  periods  of 
comparative  repose,  various  volatile  matters  are  dis- 
cl^^ged.  Thus  the  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  appears 
a  ^ew  production^  raised  within  a  more  antient  cra- 
ter, of  which  Somma  is  a  remaining  portion.  The 
size  of  the  Crater  r^arely  bears  any  proportion  to  that 
of  the  mountain  :  in  Vulcano  it  is  very  large,  in  Te- 
nerifl^  small;  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes,  although  that  of  Co|;0|iaxi  is  of 
greaft  size.  The  depth  varies  after  every  eruption ; 
and^  in  Vesuvius,  these  changes  are  frequent,  though 
t^f;  cratei-  pf  Teneri^  has  for  a  long  time  speared 
v^ry  constant.  In ,  sqn^  eruptions,  ,a  yqk^Milfl  cone 
l)jts j^udden^y  disappeared,  le^vi^^  ^  l^q  in  its  plaices 
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l^f  origin,  it  appears,  of  the  lakes  of  Averno  and 
Agnaao.  That  the  gromnd  is  cavernous  beneath  ^ 
craters  of  volcanoes,  is  proved  by  their  sound,  and 
by  the  vapours  which  they  emit)  appearances  ren 
markable  at  Vulcano  and  in  the  Solfatara ;  the  latter 
being  a  tract  which  has  maintaified  its  character  un-* 
varied.  9ince  a  period  Ulterior  to  Roman  history, 
giving  rise  to  sonie  of  the  well-known  mythological 
fables  of  the  antients« 

In  Europe  and  in  Asia,  those  volcanoes  which  are 
well  known,  appear  to  be  detached,  whatever  un- 
known communications  they  may  possess  beneath; 
but  in  America,  they  are  sometimes  arranged  in  rirws, 
as  in  Chili  and  Guatimala.  Antisan  and  Pichinca  in 
Peru,  are  prokmged  ridges.  This  fact  has  given  rise 
to  some  speculations  on  the  seat  of  the  fire,  which 
will  come  under  review  h^eafter. 

The  peculiw  position  of  marine  volcanoes  renders 
it  necessary  to  record  a  few  of  the  appearaqi^s  which 
they  present  In  1707,  near  St.  Eriiii  in  the  Greek 
Ar«chipelago,  a  volcanic  island  was  formed,  which,  in 
less  than  a  year,  attained  a  circumference  of  five  miles, 
with  an  altitude  of  forty  feet.  A  similar  one  of 
smaller  dimensions  was  also  produced  in  the  same 
place.  In  the  same  manner,  islands  have  beeii  gene** 
rated  near  Icehnd  and  the  Asores,  at  diffet^t  periods ; 
and  it  is  not  long:  since  a  sfuall  spot  wad  thrown  up 
among  the  latter;  shortly  after  washed  away,  ffQm 
having  been  formed  of  loose  mal:eriab*  In  ther*Pa-r 
cific  ocean,  these  events  have  fVeque^itly  happened; 
and  though  the  islands  thus  produced  $re  sofnetimes 
lowi  they  occasionally  a^tta^n  a  considerable  altitudei 
f^  is  th^  case  with  Ascensiouj-  B^il  {  imj  i;efer  to 
tl^  accurate  wo^k  of  Von  Hoff  forrU^r^erpitii'dfytaiU 
9n>this[  subject,  .•;,..  ••;  '-•;'•    ::.■•  v    vm,    *w  :• -?.-. 
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The  geological  connexions  of  volcanoes  have  not 
often  been  clearly  ascertained,   nor  perhaps  are  they 
of  much  moment.     If  the  seat  of  the  fire  is  as  deep 
as  the  phenomena  wonld  indicate,   their  appearance 
and  place  can  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  any 
of  the  rocks  at  the  surface;  since  they  must  break 
out    through    whatever  obstacles  happen  to  oppose 
them.     It  is  generally  difficult  to  make  the  obser- 
vations, because  the  surrounding  rocks  are,    in  most 
cases,  covered  by  the  produce  of  their  eruptions,  so 
as  to  be  rendered  invisible.      Hence  volcanic  rocks 
alone  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.      Thos^ 
of  Spanish  America  are  often  indeed  situated  among 
traps  and  porphyries  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  volcanic  products,  ejected  under  a  degree 
of  pressure  which  has  prevented  the  disengagement 
of  the  aeriform  matters.      If  they  could  be  proved  to 
be  trap  rocks,  formed  therefore  before  the  emergence 
of  the  present  strata,  or  at  that  time,  they  would  esta- 
blish the    identity   between   trap  and   volcanic    pro- 
ducts, and  also  prove  that  the  seat,  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  both,  was  the  same  ;    thus  explaining  the 
tendency  of  the  trap  rocks  to  recur  more  than  once 
in  the  same  place,  and  farther,  the  limited  and  local 
nature  of  these  productions.     As  these  porphyries  are 
connected  with  gneiss  and  micaceous  schist,  their  vol- 
canic origin  is  the  more  probable ;  for,  with  occasional 
exceptions  sufficiently  intelligible,  the  trap  rocks  are 
in  contact  with  secondary  strata. 

In  Auvergne,  the  volcanic  matter  has  issued 
through  granite;  whence  the  lavas  of  that  country 
repose  immediately  on  this  rock.  In  the  African 
islands,  the  volcanoes  appear  to  have  elevated 
themselves  from  beneath  the  secondary  strata; 
carrying    up   with   them  the    calcareous    beds   now 
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fonnd  in  tiiose  islands ;  and,  in  the  Pacific,  I  have 
already  shown  that  they  have  hronght  up  from  tbe< 
deep,  the  much  more  recent  coral  rocks.  Where 
the  original  rocks  cannot  actually  be  discovered  in> 
their  places,  they  are  sometimes  inferred  from  ob- 
serving the  unmelted  matters  ejected  during  erup*^ 
tions ;  and  thus  it  is  inferred,  that  granite,  micaceous 
schist,  and  primary  limestone,  lie  beneath  the  present 
maieriab  of  Vesuvius, 

On  the  Action  of  Volcanoes. 

The  action  of  Volcanoes  is  generally  periodical  or" 
intermitting.  Yet  Stromboli  is  not  only  now  in  a 
state  of  cdnstant  activity,  but  is  known  to  have  been 
so  since  the  year  292  before  the  Christian  sera.  Jo- 
mllo  has  also  continoed  to  flame  ever  since  it  first 
broke  out.  Vesuvius  has  been  known  to  remain  in- 
active for  centuries,  ^tna  and  Teneriffe  have  also 
intermitted  for  a  century  together  ;  and  Vulcano  was 
free  of  eruptions  for  eleven  hundred  years. 

The  appearances  which  attend  eruptions  are  various, 
and,  in  some  points,  instructive;  but  as  I  can  only 
give  a  meagre  sketch,  I  must  refer  to  the  endless 
descriptions  of  authors.  As  the  consequences  are  no 
less  terrific  than  picturesque,  they  have  not  only  led 
to  highly  coloured  descriptions,  but  have  misled  and 
dazzled  those  whose  minds  were  not  steadily  bent  on 
realities. 

The  most  simple  and  precise  account  is  that  given 
of  Stromboli  by  Spallanzani.  ITie  crater  of  this  vol- 
cano always  contains  melted  lava,  in  constant  motion. 
On  a  sudden  it  becomes  raised  to  a  higher  level,  and 
when  it  arrives  near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  a  sound 
resembling  thunder  is  heard,  and  a  portion  of  the  lava 
is  thrown  up  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  dust  and 
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»a»f>ke»  Litige  Imfabks  appear  and  burst  «t  the  mo-' 
Bi($nt  of  the  ex|doflion5  after  which  the  lava  «ml» 
again  to  its  former  place ;  these  appeamnces  bejng 
nep»ted  tnoejisaiitly  at  short  intenrak* 

In  the  intermittent  volcanoes^  the  phenomena  wjy 
and  are  more  or  less  violeiit.  The  eruptions  of  ¥&- 
mmm  and  ^tna  ham  faeen  most  stndied^  and  have 
been  the  subjects  of  nnmBrom  interestiBg  narratives, 
from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  our  own  days.  In  general^ 
the  first  appearance  of  an  eruption  consists  in  a 
column  of  smoke,  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  spreadiqg  Wt  iq  a  fprio  oom- 
pared  by  Pliny  ^o  that; of  a  pine  tx^^  TWs  m  fifk* 
Ipwed  by  explo^n^^  by  trepibling  of  tfe^  eastl^  and^ 
often,  by  decided  earthqiiak^  ff9^  is  then  seen 
to  i^suiip  frctm  the  qra|;er,  att^n^Qd  by ;  f^d  jbcit  ^onei^ 
w^jcfi  are  oftep  thrown  high  inlQ  th^  aif ;  producing 
those  brilUant  effects  which  have  so  often  bedn  4b- 
sipribed.  If^tiy^  the  melted  lava,  rising  to'  the  edge 
of  tbe  crater,  flows  oyer  it,  or,  in  some  <ia8^s»  breaks 
out  at  a  fissure  formed  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
These  currents  are  often  very  eictensive  ;  reaching  to 
many  miles  in  length  and  Veadth,  and  fiowing  on 
with  a  cpnstantly  diminishing  rapidity,  fof  many, 
months  ;  the  iasuie  of  the  lava  from  the  opeMi^  con- 
tinuing for  an  indefinite  periods  The  eruption  of  tlie 
I^va  is  often  followed  by  small  fr^meiit^  ^f  rq^, 
commonly  called  ashes ;  being  the  same  substMcea 
which  coxtstitute  the  black  smoice,  an4  whicbii  ip.  the 
shape  of  fine  dust,  we  often  carried  by  ^hq  i^lnds  to 
enprmpus  distanc^es.  Globular  masses  of  l^^va  al«^ 
fiEill  with  it ;  appearing  to  have  been  projected  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  to  have  been  consolidated  in  the  at* 
mqspbere. 

T)anng  the  eniission  of  the  dark  $moke,  electrical 
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fliMter  is  produced^  Itpjieariiig  in  vivid  and  frequent 
flashei  of  ligfateing^  and  adding  much  to  the .  ilpleii^ 
dow  of  tfae  scene.  At  the  satne  time,  sulphoveons 
gas  is  gcinerated  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur ;  and^ 
in  some  ^uptions^  white  smoke,  apparently  tbe: 
steam  of  watetv  is  prodttced  in  cooMderable  cpian- 
tities. 

Thib  appetettnoes  now  described  are  drawn  chiefly 
iVom  thi  eriqptions  of  Vesuvius^  of  whidk  more  than 
thirty  hav^  been  recorded  since  the  reign  of  Tttits« 
By  these,  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum  were  over^ 
wlbelmed,  preserving  invaluable  records  of  Romkn 
times  and  manners  t  ^nd,  by  one  of  them,  Moute  NuA*^ 
v^,  thfM  miles  in  cti«ttiti£^«nce,  was  thrown  up  ini 
^t^-eight  hours.  To  convey  a  ftirther  nocibn  of  the 
i^aiitity  of  matter  ejected,  Herculaneum  is  now  seventy 
feet  below  the  surffbce,  and  Pompeii  ten  or  twelve* 

Breislak  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  compMi^  the 
quantity  of  lav&  ejected  by  some  remarkable  eruptiona 
in  different  places.  That  which  flowed  from  Vesaviusr 
in  1794  was  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000  of  cubic 
fathoms^  In  1796,  the  mass  of  ejected  maMers  in 
Bourbon  was  computed  it  Upwards  of  9,00i0,t)00^  in 
1787,  at  nearly  12,000,000,  and  in  l79l,  at  8,000,000. 
One  current  of  lava  from  i&tna  is  stated  by  Recupew 
to  be  forty  miles  in  length ;  and  that  wfai<^  flowed  in 
1669  measured  fifteen  miles  by  seven  in  breadth,  while 
it  filled  all  the  intermediate  valleys.  One  oi  thi  empw 
tions  in  Iceland  is  said  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
ninety^four  miles  by  fifty,  or  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  square  miles.  These  facts  will  oonvey  ib 
notion  of  the  immense  masses  of  matter  that  are  thua 
brought  up  from  the  subterranean  regions  which  aire 
the  scat  of  the  volcanic  fire. 

In  many  cases,  ^  in  those  of  iEtna  and  Teneriffe, 
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the  volcanoes  smoke,  without  biiroiogy  for  a  lon^ 
p^iod :  while  others  emit  flames^  witibmit  either  smoke 
Of  lava.  In  some,  of  the  eruptions  of  iBtua,  minute 
fragments  and  dust  have  been  thrown  out,  while  the 
mountain  only  smoked  in  its  usual  tranquil  manner^ 
Many  of  the  volcanoes  of  Quito  eject  flames^  water^  and 
mud,  without  lava.  Even  fish,  almost  living,  or  re-- 
cently  dead,  are  sometimes  thrown  out  with  the  w^er. 
.  The  eruptibh  ctf  a  voloanp  for  the  first  time*  is 
attended  ^  with  some  dir&retaQe.  in  the  phenomena^ 
though  these,  have,  hitherto:  been  earaniined  only  in 
volcanic  countries.  That  of  JoruUo  was  preceded  by 
earthquakes  for  a  considerable  period;.  aA^r  why^  a 
large  tract  of  ground  rose  to  a  height  of  moi^  than 
fisfe  hundrieid  feet,  forming  a  convi^  hill,  whence  issued 
flames  extending  over  a  wide  spac^,  together  with 
fragments  of.  heated  rocks.  This  surface  was  iu  a 
state  of  undulation  resembling  that  of  the  sea,  and  two 
rive)^  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abysses  which  it 
formed^ ,  Torrents  of  mud  with  stones  were  then 
thi^own  out,  and  numerous  coqes  arose .  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood;  while  one,  large  chasm  waiB  formed,  whence 
were  prifeoteid  masses  so  bulky  as  to  forjpi  hills  oi 
sixteen  hundred  feet  in  height  Jorulto  itself,  still 
burning,  is  th$  highest  of  the^e. 
.In  ,thfe  hijfcory  of  thi^;  eruption  We  can  trace  the 
origin  of.  ,tbo$e  chains  which  wer^  farmed  on  th^ 
dqdi vity!  :<>f  JSitm  in  >  I  SOd^  <  atxd  9n  ithat  of  Vesuvius 
ih)  1760;  ilt  is,  piK>babl^  th^^t  sloiilar :  jph^nqme^a  ac^ 
Gompanied  othi^s  loAg  Mnce  e^tippt ;  su^h  as  t^ose  of 
Auvergne,  'tvhioh  ate  ranged  in  a  line  ojT,  sixt;y  milef 
in  length.  Thus  al^p,  successive,  eruptioins  niay  at 
sofltie  fiitpre  period  rai^e  Jorullo  tq  tiye  height  of 
Vesuvius  or  ^tna.  It  is  easy.  also,  to  understand, 
how  h\}  eruption  thus,  taking  place  for  the  first  time 
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in  a  new  spot^  maybe  attended  with  unusual  violence; 
from  the  greater  accumulation  of  the  expansive  mat-^ 
ters  caused  by  the  superior  resistance. 

Ernptions  of  singular  and  extraordinary  violence 
have  occurred  in  Java«  In  one  of  these,  the  volcano 
Papandyang  entirely  disappeared,  having  fallen  into 
the  earth.  The  extent  of  the  land  thus  swallowed^ 
was  estimated  at  fifteen  miles  in  length  by  six  in 
breadth ;  and  that  which  remained  was  so  far  levelled 
an  to  stand  but  three  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding 
plain.  This  accident  was  attended  by  an  earthquake, 
and  by  an  el*uptiod  of  vokanic  matters.  In  anothen 
an  eri^^tipn  took  place  in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  in  1815*  .  The  island  of  Java,  three 
hunted  miles  distant,  was  darkened  and  covered  with 
ash^;  while  the  explosions  were  heard  for  many 
days,  not  only  in  this  island,  but  in  Sumatra,  at  a 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles. 

The  phenomena  which  attend  the  eruptions  of  sub- 
marine volcanoes,  are  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  nature; 
The  islands  thus  produced,  are  sometimes  formed  by 
the  direct  elevation  of  the  submarine  strata;  as 
hs^pens  in  the  Coral  islands.  In  these  cases,  erup- 
tions of  ^re  and  smoke  have  been  observed.  In  other 
instances^  stones  and  scoria  are  thrown  out  from  the 
volcanic  aperture ;.  which,  gradually  reaching  the  sur- 
face, become  consolidated  by  their  own  weighty  and 
by  admixtures  of  lava.  The  pumice  so  often  found 
floating  in  the  sea,  is  probably  often  produced  by  these 
causes ;  having  been  too  light  to  consolidate  itseli^ 
and  being  thus  washed  away  by  the  waves.  Thus  the 
small  island  of  Sabrina,  near  the  Azorei^  was  entirely 
destroyed  not  long  after  its  formation ;  having  been 
formjBd  entirely  of  light  scoria.  Such  recent  volcanic 
islands  have  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Iceland. 
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Tfaerasia,  AutomaU,  and  Thia,  according  to  Plky^ 
were  thus  generated  near  Santorini;  and^  mcnre  re- 
cently, some  smaller  ones  have  been  formed  m  the 
same  place,  as  before  meotioi^.  In  diese,  as  in 
other  cases,  flames  and  smoke  hate  appeared  tn  the 
sea^  marine  earthquakes  have  been  felt^  and  the  water 
has  been  heated  to  boiling. 

Of  the  Produce  of  Volcanoes. 

The  productions  of  Volcanoes  are  iiumerons  dnd 
various ;   consisting  of  diflPerent  gaseous  matters^  -df 

'  ■  » 

inflammable  substances,  and  of  various  ^ts,  mtnernte 
and  rocks.  A  very  brief  notice  of  the  greater  ii;ii>mb6r 
of  these  must  suffice ;  as  we  are  little  able  to  tht&Ht 
light  on  their  origin,  and  as  the  minerals,  which  are 
among  the  most  interesting,  belong  to  the  department 
of  the  mineralogist. 

The  formation  of  flame  is  attributed,  and  appa- 
rently with  reason,  to  hydrogen  gas  produced  frbm  the 
decomposition  of  water ;  and  its  evaporation  appears 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  white  smoke,  resembling 
cotton,  or  the  produce  of  the  high-pressure  $teieun 
Engine,  which  is  sometimes  thrown  up.  It  has  diso 
been  ascertained  that  Vesuvius  throws  out  carbonic 
acid,  azote,  muriatic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  Sul- 
phur is  said  to  be  sometimes  ejected  by  eruption ;  but 
it  is,  in  general,  sublimed  by  a  slower  process,  during 
periods  of  comparative  repose.  Boradc  acid  is  one  of 
the  rarer  productions;  occurring  in  Vulcano:  and  the 
formation  of  siliceous  stalactites,  apparently  deposited 
from  the  steam  of  water,  in  Vesuvian  eruptions,  must 
also  be  considered  rare.  Tourfan,  in  Tartary,  pro- 
duces muriat  of  ammonia. 

It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  black  smoke  of 
volcanoes  consisted  of  dust,  or  of  the  minutest  frag- 
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mefita  of  rocks ;  and  this  also  appears  to  be  the  chief 
sowce  of  the  mud  vhidb  has  often  been  supposed  to 
flolr  out  of  the  volcanic  opcaraig.  During  the  emp* 
tion^  torreiKts  of  rain  fall  on  the  mountain ;  and>  mix^ 
ii^  with  the  dust,  produce  those  currents  of  mod 
whidi  seem  chiefly  to  have  overwhelmed  PompeiL. 
But»  in  other  cases,  as  boiling  water  is  also  ejected^ 
either  from  the  water  c^  rivers,  or  of  lakes>  or  of  the 
sea,  getting  access  to  the  burning  caverns,  it  ia  not 
inprobaye  that  this  is  also  an  occasional  scNirce  of 
the  eruptions  of  mud.  That  the  fishes  already  men- 
tioned, Pimelodes  Cyclopum,  should  be  ejected  with^ 
out  destruction V  proves,  that  the  water. had,  in  these 
caa^  been  thrown  out .  almost  at  the  moment  of  its 
admission  to :  the  sources  of  heat.  The  tonents  of 
water  which  sometimes  accompany  eruptions,  are  also 
occafttonally  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains ;  an  event  which  has  he- 
quently  occurred  in  the  Andes,  and  been  attended 
with  great  destruction. 

But  I  must  here  also  mention  those  singular  pro-* 
ductions,  the  mud  volcanoes,  which  exist  without 
apparent  fire.  One  of  these  is  found  in  JaTa,  one  in 
Sicily,  and  others  in  the  Crimea.  Thsit  of  Maccaluba 
in  Sicily,  is  a  hiU  terminating  in  a  plain  of  mud,  which, 
when  softened  by  the  rains,  is  m  a  state  of  ebulUtion, 
and,  when  dry,  is  elevated,  in  Tacious  places,  into  little 
eoAes  with  craters,  whence  a  blade  mud  is  emitted. 
In  some  seasons,  the  eruptions  are  sudden  and  viofent, 
and  attended  by  slight  earthquakes.  Fragments  of 
ro9k  are  sobietimes  also  ejected,  together  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen ;  and  this  general  account  is  suffi- 
ciently  applicable  to  all  the  appearances  of  the  same 
tiatur^  that  have  been  described. 

But  the  most  interesting  products  of  volcanoes,  to 
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the  geologist,  are  the  rocks  and  minerals  i^hicb  they 
^ject ;  as  these  throw  light  on  many  obscure  and  dis- 
poted  points  in  the  history  of  the  unstratified  rocks. 
I  shall  not  enumerate  the  long  list  of  volcanic  minerals, 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  treatises  on  minera- 
Jogy.  llie  only  question  of  interest  here,  is  the  mode 
of  their  production ;  and  I  hare  sufficiently  shown,  that 
the  greater  number  are  the  produce  of  fusion,  though 
some  are  formed  by  watery  infiltrations  into  the  cavi- 
ties  of  the  scoria ;  a  case  identical  with  that  of  the 
generation  of  the  amygdaloidal  nodules  in  the  trap 
rocks.  If  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the 
two  cases,  the  following  general  rule  may  still  be 
commonly  applied  to  them.  When  the  minerals  fcnrm 
part  of  the  solid  rock,  whether  it  be  scoriform  or  not, 
and  particularly  when  they  impress  and  interfere. with 
each  other,  they  must  be  considered  as  the  produce  of 
fusion;  where,  on  the  contrary,  they  occupy  the 
caverns  of  the  scoria,  whether  filling  them  or  not,  they 
will  generally  be  found  to  arise  from  posterior  watery 
infiltration. 

The  unfused  rocks  ejected  by  volcanoes  require  no 
particular  notice,  as  they  may  consist  of  mlj  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  chance  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
the  volcanic  explosion-  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
they  may  be  thrown  out  little  altered,  as  has  sometimes 
happened  to  limestone  containing  shells  ;  and  how  by 
falling  back  into  the  crater,  and  being  then  exploded 
again,  they  may  bear,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
marks  of  beat,  or  even  of  superficial  fusion*  The  dust 
and  fragments  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  natural  rock,  or  of  the  antient  solid  lavas 
which  form  the  crater  and  the  internal  cavities  of  the 
mountain.      Hence  the  puzzolana  and   the  tufas  of 
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volcanoes;  and  hence  also,  when  mixed  with  water, 
the  eruptions  of  tenacious  mud. 

The  rocks  ejected  in  a  liquid  state,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  volcanic  products,  and  are  commonljr 
divided  into  obsidian,  pumice,  scoria  or  cavemons  lava, 
and  solid  lava;  presenting  great  varieties  of  aspect 
and  composition.  The  distinctions  between  these 
are  not  however  always  very  definite;  nor,  in  a  geo- 
logical view,  are  they  of  much  importance. 

The  consolidated  currents  of  lava  consist  pf  a 
greater  or  less  variety  of  these  rocks,  and  form  irre- 
gular beds,  somewhat  resembling  strata  when  in  par- 
ticular positions.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  often 
very  extensive.  As  they  are  frequently  repeated  in  the 
same  spot,  they  are  also  found  in  irregular  succession, 
with  layers  of  dust  or  puzzolana  sometimes  inter- 
posed. In  Iceland,  they  have  occasionally  been  fused 
in  their  places  without  flowing-  Those  which  have 
flowed  under  the  sea,  or  under  other  more  antient  lavas, 
are  often  compact ;  while  those  which  have  run  on  the 
surface,  are  porous  or  cavernous  ;  from  that  disengage- 
ment of  air  which,  in  the  others,  has  been  prevented  by 
the  superincumbent  weight.  In  a  few  instances  they 
form  columns  resembling  those  of  the  trap  rocks ; 
and  they  also  present  examples  of  that  laminar  con- 
cretionary structure  so  remarkable  in  trap,  and  which 
occurs  in  granite  also. 

The  decomposition  of  lavas  is  very  unequal  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  which  it  occupies ;  and  this  arises 
from  the  very  variable  nature  of  their  composition ; 
while  they  are  noted,  on  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  as  well 
us  elsewhere,  for  producing,  like  the  traps,  remarkably 
fertile  soils.  From  false  calculations  respecting  the 
time  required  for  this  decomposition,  and  from  mis«- 
taking  interposed  tufias  for  the  effect  of  this,  there 
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have  been  dedooed  groundless  conclosions  respecting 
the  ages  of  eruptions,  which  it  is  now  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  refute* 

It  has  been  idly  disputed  whether  lavas  could  ever 
be  eonpact:  and  hence  they  who  have  denied  this 
possibility,  have  referred  all  the  compact  volcanic 
rocks  to  trap.  This  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  er- 
rors which  it  is  important  to  remove;  l)oth  as  it  re- 
gards the  history  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter 
substances.  The  question  can  never  be  decided,  it  is 
evident,  if  every  compact  lava  is  considered  a  trap  rock^ 
since  this  is  to  assume  the  point  to  be  proved.  The 
volcanic  rocks  of  Auvergne  are  often  compact,  as  are 
many  deep  currents  of  lava  which  have  been  examined 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  And  as,  in  many  modern 
lavas,  the  sise  of  the  pores  diminishes  as  we  descend 
deeper  in  the  bed,  the  possibility  of  this  state  of  abso- 
lute solidity,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause  by  which  the 
variaUe  nature  of  lava  in  this  respect  is  kifluaiced  are 
proved.  It  is  elsewhere  shown  that  the  same  variations 
exist  in  the  trap  rocks;  and  unquestionably  from  the 
same  cause,  or  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pressure  acting 
on  the  fluid  material.  The  analogy  of  lavas,  in  many 
particulars,  to  the  rocks  of  this  class,  is  striking ;  as 
must  be  the  case,  since  their  origin  is  analogous  or 
identical.  Much  additional  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  latter,  from  a  more  accurate  history  of  Yok- 
canoes  than  we  have  yet  had.  It  is  an  important 
point  to  ascertain,  whethet  the  rocl^s^  appa/ently  of 
the  trap  family,  in  wbieh  volcaiioies>  or  Uy^s^  Are  often 
situated,  are  the  produce  of  their  erupti49ASr  and, 
farther,  whether  they  are  the  |^odi|^a  of  e^ptions 
w^hin  recent  times,  or  during;  t)ie  {Mresent  ^^  of  the 
.globe.  If  su;ch  forinatipDs  Qf  tj^fip  caf^  be^  <^rt^inly 
4istipguiihed  froiti  the  lascertaiiipd  produce  flf  wceat 
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volcanic  eruptions,  and  if  they  resemble  in  every  point 
that  family,  while  they  differ  essentially  from  the 
present  volcanic  rocks,  it  might  be  concluded  th^t 
rach  volcanoes,  under  some  other  condition  possibly, 
were  anterior  to  the  present  state  of  the  globe  and 
were  permanent  sources  of  subterranean  heat*  Thus  also 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  present  overlying  rocks 
occupied  the  places  of  antient  volcanoes,  though  dif- 
fering perhaps  in  some  essential  circumstances  from 
the  existing  examples^ 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  describe  minutely  the 
various  characters  and  composition  of  the  lavas:  all 
that  may  be  required  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in 
the  Classification  of  rocks^  In  a  general  sense,  they 
present  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  traps  than 
to  any  others,  as  well  in  their  aspect  as  in  their  con- 
stituent minerals;  though  it  is  in  this  last  circumstance 
that  the  most  important  differences  will  be  found*. 
Yet  even  these  differau^es,  when  most  striking,  are 
rather  of  a  local  than  a  general  nature:  the  leuciteiiof 
Vesuvius  are  almost  peculiar  to  that  mountain,  as  are 
many  of  the  very  compound  lavas  in  which  it  abounds* 
Augit,  and  compact  felspar,  or  a  mineral  analogous  tur 
this  last,  form  the  leading  ingredients  of  lavas,  as  they 
do  of  many  of  the  trap  rocks.  With  respect  to  gen^ 
ral  character,  the  lavas  are  simple  and  compact,  or 
porous,  or  amygdaloidal,  or  porphyritic,  or  of  a  gra- 
nitic ch^aeter  ;  and  two  or  more  of  these  features  ave 
sometimes  united  in  one  exaiaple.  Where  the  oeca- 
aional  minerak  are  numerous^  they  sometimes  form  the 
great  bulk  of  th^e  compound,  as  is  the  case  with 
I^umte.  Obysidian  is  a  glass ;  and  ,pumifce  varies,  only 
a^.  it  happens  to  conw^  of  this  glaiss;  inflated  by  air 
Qc  :st^am,..ar  of  other  lavte  rendered.. so  thoroughly: 
c^Mei!iiQi^  ^ly  inflation  as  tti  float  on  watec^ . 
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Of  the  Seat  and  of  the  Theory  of  Volcanoes, 

As  the  disputed  question  respecting  the  seat  of  the 
volcanic  fire,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  thecny 
of  Volcanoes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  these  two 
subjects  together.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the 
seat  of  the  volcanic  fire  was  superficial,  and  that  \t 
lay  among  the  coal  strata ;  the  eruptions  having  been 
attributed  to  the  combustion  of  this  substance.  It  is 
to  trifle  with  a  reader  of  any  sense  or  knowledge,  to 
bestow  a  serious  thought  on  such  puerilities.  But 
the  propounder  was  the  greatest  of  Geologists ;  the 
condition  of  Geological  science  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Were  such  strata  proved  to  exist  beneath  vol- 
canic mountains,  their  depth  would  not  be  suflSicient 
to  produce  eflects  which  bespeak  the  profundity  of  the 
abysses  whence  such  enormous  masses  of  matter  and 
such  extensive  disturbances  proceed.  Besides,  in  the  an- 
tient  volcanoes,  such  stores  of  coal,  even  had  they 
existed,  must  long  ago  have  been  consumed ;  while 
the  black  smoke  of  volcanoes  does  not  consist  of  in- 
flammable matter,  and  they  eject  no  bitumen.  But 
it  is  useless  to  enumerate  other  objections  of  equal 
weight.  Be  the  cause  of  the  fire  what  it  may,  it  is 
not  seated  within  the  volcanic  mountain.  Had  thai 
been  the  case,  many  of  these  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, instead  of  having  constantly  received,  for  such 
long  p^ods,  such  vast  accessions  of  matter.  This 
aloue  proves  that  the  cause  is  deep  seated,  and  that 
the  cavities  which  have  supplied  the  volcanic  portions 
of  JBtna,  Tenerifle,  or  Vesuvius,  are  so  remote  as 
to  be  protected  from  the  great  weight  of  these  motiu- 
tains  by  the  crust  of  solid  earth  which  lies  above 
them.  The  phenomena  of  submarine  voleanoes  also 
prove  the  great  depth  of  their  causes;  a$;  from'  nd 
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Other  sources  could  such  masses  of  matter  be  elevated 
from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea. 

The  same  depth  is  proved  by  the  obvious  con- 
nexion which  subsists  among  the  Italian  volcanoes ; 
and  if^  a$  formerly  suggested^  a  large  portion  of  that 
country  has  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocesm, 
the  spurce  of  expansion  must  lie  very  deep  in  the 
earth.  The  phenomena  of  earthquakes^  the  effects 
of  which  are  often  propagated  to  such  enormous  dis^^ 
tances  from  their  immediate  seat,  prove  the  same 
theory ;  as  it  will  immediately  be  shown  that  they 
arise  from  volcanic  actions. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  antient  volcanoes  of 
Auveigne,  that  the  place  of  the  heat  was  one  pro- 
longed cbasmi^  the  fires  of  which,  issuing  from  a 
great  depth,  have  found  a  vent  in  different  places ;  and 
this  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  American 
volcanoes,  particularly  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  the  eruption  of  JoruUo  was  attended.  There  is  a 
narrow  belt,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  degrees,  in  New  Spain,in  which  many 
burning  and  extinct  volcanoes  are  situated.  That  a  con- 
tinned  fire  exists  here,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of 
boiUng  springs,  by  the  occasional  eruption  of  smoke, 
by  frequent  npises  or  explosions,  and  by  earthquakes. 
In  this  line  are  the  volcanoes  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba, 
la  Puebla,  Nevado  de  Toluca,  and  Colima;  that  of 
Jorullo  lying  in  the  same  parallel,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac.  This  line,  ex- 
tending for  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  and  up- 
wards, seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  volcanic 
chasm,  which  may  probably  extend  even  to  the  Ar- 
chipelago of  Revellegedo,  and.  may  also  be  the  com- 
mon deep  seat  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  great  depth 
of  the  volcanic  regions  is  here  indicated  by  a  species 
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of  evidence  which  appears  uncontrovertible.  It  is 
equally  probable  that,  like  the  American  and  Italian 
volcanoes,  those  of  the  Canary  isles  are  merely  the 
separate  vents  of  one  volcanic  abyss,  which  must 
there  also  be  very  deeply  sitaated.  I  may  here  also 
remark  that  the  volcanic  region  of  Sardinia  extends 
in  a  line  through  the  whole  length  of  that  island. 

The  causes  of  the  volcanic  fire  have,  naturally,  been 
subjects  of  much  speculation.  The  theory  which  at- 
tributes this  to  coal  has  already  been  examined.  The 
ignition  of  pyrites  has  also  been  a  favourite  theory 
with  those  who  saw  nature  only  in  the  minutiae  of 
their  laboratories  and  cabinets.  There  is  no  such 
pyrites  present,  the  products  of  volcanoes  are  not 
those  which  would  result  from  such  a  cause,  and  it  is 
neither  able  to  explain  their  duration,  their  intermix- 
BfOtiy  nor  their  deep  and  distant  connexions.  The 
same  answer  nearly  may  be  given  to  the  theory  which 
supposes  sulphur  to  be  the  cause;  and  that  whidi 
attributes  it  to  bitumen  is  equally  unworthy  of  farther 
notice. 

As,  in  justification  of  these  theories,  it  has  be^i 
asserted  that  the  temperature  of  volcanoes  was  low, 
and  that  the  rocks  were  not  melted  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  fusion,  I  must  bestow  a  few  words  on  a 
speculation  which  derives  no  merit  but  from  its  ex- 
traordinary absurdity.  That  the  bitumen  of  Kirwan 
or  the  sulphur  of  Ferrara,  should  produce  the  fluidity 
of  lavas  without  fnsion,  are  propositions  which  do 
not  deserve  a  serious  examination ;  even  could  it  be 
proved  that  either  of  these  substances  were  present  in 
lavas ;  which  they  are  not.  The  project  of  Dolomieu 
for  causing  the  parts  to  slide  on  each  other,  must  be 
passed  over,  in  compassion  to  a  well-meaning  ob- 
server.   They  who  could  adopt  it  from  him,  under 
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tbe  lowest  knowledge  c^  chemistry,  deserve  none. 
These  theories  have  been  contrived  because  it  was 
supposed  that  certain  fusible  minerals  contained  in 
Volcanic  products^  were  crystals  that  had  been  ejected 
in  that  state;  whereas  they  are  the  produce  of  igneous 
fusion  and  slow  cooling,  of  affinities  exerted  in  a  ccmt*- 
pound  fiuid  mass  of  eartb$.  Thus  does  ignorance 
generate  folly.  That  the  phenomena  of  Volcanoes 
all  indicate  an  intense  heat,  would  be  as  superfluous 
to  prove,  as  it  would  be  to  show  that  those  lavas 
which  once  formed  uniform  fluids  resembling  glass, 
are  now  crystallized  rocks  of  an  infinite  diversity  of 
character.  Of  the  theories  of  Thomson  and  Patrin, 
one  of  tibem  is  impossible  and  tbe  other  unintelligible^ 
but  there  are  two  other  hypotheses  which  demand 
more  notice,  as  the  last  also  is  probably  the  true  one. 
Since  it  had  been  known  that  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies Were  the  oxydes  of  metallic  substances,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  admissicm  of  water  to  repo- 
sitories containing  their  metallic  bases,  was  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  volcanic  phenomena.  This  hypo- 
thesis has  a  merit  which  must  be  refused  to  all  the 
oth^s,  because  its  chemistry  is  true.  But  it  does  not 
provide  for  ti>e  perpetual  beat  maintained  in  volcanic 
regions,  nohr  for  the  long  intervals  of  repose,  nor  for 
the  production  of  new  volcanoes.  Water  must  be 
admitted  in  stated  modes  to  produce  these  effects; 
and  there  is  no  agiint  to  provide  for  its  admission,  or 
to  open  the  fissures  through  which  it  must  flow  upon 
these  inflammable  substances.  But  a  more  serious 
objection  arises  from  considering  the  natnre  and  aban* 
dance  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  of  which  the  origin  is 
similar  to  that  of  volcanic  substances.  It  is  plain, 
that  to  form  all  the  granite  and  trap  of  the  earth,  an 
enormous  quantity  of   water  must  have  been  con- 
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Bumed^  attended  by  a  proportionate  disengagement  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  not  now  in  existence. 

The  last  hypothesis  is  that  which  supposes  the  per- 
petual existence  of  a  central  fire,  or  heat,  ready  to 
produce  inftammation  and  its  consequences,  whether 
from  the  admission  of  water,  or  from  internal  che- 
mical actions  occurring  in  consequence  of  changes 
respecting  which  we  cannot,  at  present,  easily  spe- 
culate. As  this  doctrine  forms  abo  the  basis  of  the 
hypothesis  which  relates  to  the  unstratified  rocks,  it 
connects,  by  one  common  cause,  those  things  which 
are  so  exactly  connected  in  their  natures  and  appear- 
ances. The  permanence  of  this  central  heat  is  indi- 
cated by  the  permanence  of  volcanic  fires,  and  by  the 
phenomena  of  hot  springs.  The  force  exerted  may 
be  the  consequence  of  the  changes  already  mentioned, 
or  of  an  expansion,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
explained.  It  is  plain,  that  as  far  as  the  excitement 
of  the  action  by  water  is  concerned,  it  does  not  labour 
under  the  same  difficulties  as  the  last ;  as  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  water  should  be  decomposed,  and 
as  the  supposed  expansion  might  produce,  at  irregular 
intervals,  those  fissures  which  are  necessary  for  its 
transmission.  The  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  this  theory  are  of  no  force,  as  far  as  relates  to  its 
power,  its  properties,  or  its  modifications;  and  by 
adding  some  not  unreasonable  assumptions,  it  is  easy 
to  modify  it  to  all  the  requisite  ends.  It  is  but  one 
portion  of  that  general  theory  which  includes  the 
causes  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  of  all  its  impor- 
tant revolutions;  of  which  also,  the  phenomena  of 
volcanoes  form  one  of  the  leading  evidences. 

It  assnredly  presents  a  more  magnificent  and  con- 
sistent view  of  nature,  to  consider  Volcanoes  as  parts 
of  one  great  system,    and  not  as  casual  and  partial 
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phenomena,  whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  for  their 
explanation.  We  cannot  hot  suppose  that  operations 
so  important  are  all  dedicated  to  one  great  end.  And 
the  views  of  the  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks  given 
in  this  work,  being  just,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  that 
office  is,  of  which  Volcanoes  form  a  part,  or  of  which,  , 
at  least,  they  are  the  proofs  and  living  records.  Suc- 
cessive eruptions  of  granite  and  antient  porphyry,  the 
same  successions  in  Trap  rocks,  the  elevations  of 
Italy,  those  of  the  Coral  islands,  ^tna  and  Jorullo, 
this  is  the  chain,  and  it  is  entire. 

The  resemblance  between  many  of  the  trap  rocks 
and  the  volcanic  productions,  has  been  here  established ; 
and  these  are  strongest  when  we  compare  the  most 
antient  of  the  volcanic  rocks  with  the  former.    A  very 
perfect  resemblance  in  all  the  essential  circumstances 
has  been  also  shown  to  hold  between  the  trap  rocks 
and  those  of  the  granite  family.     If  all  this  be  con- 
ceded, the  whole  of  these  are  parts  of  one  great  Vol- 
canic system,  operating  at  different  periods  and^nder 
different  circumstances,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  earth  to  our  own  days.     Under  such  variations, 
modem  volcanoes  may  be  destined  to  form  future 
trap   rocks:    even  now  they  are  probably  forming  be- 
neath the  sea,  and,  possibly  also,  beneath  the  land,  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  nature,  as  they  are  also  producing 
islands  above  it.     Our  own  traps,  and  even  our  gra- 
nites, must  then  also  be  the  produce  of  antient  volcanic 
fires;  differing  in  numerous  circumstances  which  it 
cannot  now  be  necessary  to  repeat.     Many  of  these 
effects  may  have  been  purely  submarine,  lifting  with 
them  the  strata  which  now  form  the  earth's  surface. 
Where  they  have  broken  through  the  strata,  as  they 
have  so  often  done,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  all  the  peculiar  appearances  which 
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distinguish  modem  volcanoes  may  have  been  wasted 
away;  how  the  craters,  the  narrow  and  shallow  cur- 
rents,  and  the  loose  materials,  may  have  vanished; 
leaving  nothing  remaining  but  those  solid  rocks  which 
are  no  longer  distinguishable  from  trap;  or  rather 
which  are  real  members  of  that  family. 

If  it  is  still  a  doubt  among  geologists  whether  the 
Euganean  hills  are  formed  of  trap,  or  whether  they 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  we  must  expe«t  similar  difficul- 
ties elsewhere ;  and  till  geologists  shall  think  fit  to 
adopt  more  philosophical  views,  such  difficulties  must 
ever  remain ;  as  they  will  be  always  explained  by  the 
particular  prejudices  of  the  observer.  The  very  vol- 
canoes of  Auvergne  might  thus  also  equally  claim  to 
be  of  the  trap  family^  as  they  were  once  supposed  : 
while  they  form  that  intermediate  link  which  is  want- 
ing to  connect  together  two  very  distant  periods  of 
eruption,  or  the  two  classes  of  phenomena^  and  thus 
to  prove  the  identity  of  both.  Hence  the  Volcanic 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  as  it  has  been  called,  assumes  a 
form,  which  those  who  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  effects  of  internal  heat  had  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  judgment  to  understand.  The  theories  are 
the  same,  under  different  names :  but  the  self-imagined 
improvers  on  Lazzaro  Moro  constructed  a  system  out 
of  their  own  ignorance^  disclaiming  the  teacher  whose 
facts  they  could  not  comprehend ;  and  willing,  too, 
perhaps,  to  pass  for  inventors.  The  volcanoes  which 
now  elevate  great  tracts  of  land,  whether  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  on  the  shore,  have  operated  the 
same  efiects  in  more  antient  times.  I  have  shown 
that  these  have  been  partial  as  well  as  general^  and 
that  they  have  also  been  of  different  ages.  By  attri- 
buting the  greatest  catastrophes  of  this  nature  to  the 
same  causes  as  the  smallest,  an  igneous  system  be- 
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comes  rational  and  uniform;  as  the  present  views 
give  the  strongest  snpport  to  that  one  nrhich  has,  very 
ignorantly,  thought  proper  to  disclaim  it. 

Of  Earthquakes. 

It  yet  remains  to  examine  the  phenomena  of  Earth- 
quakes ;  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
present,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  being  effects  of  a  common  cause.  Theories 
of  Earthquakes  are  as  antient  as  the  times  of  Anax- 
agoras,  and  are  as  numerous  as  the  singularity  and 
importance  of  the  phenomena  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  revive  these  hypotheses ;  and> 
with  respect  to  the  only  one  requiring  notice,  the 
electrical  theory,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  as 
gratuitous  as  it  is  irreconcileable  to  the  appearances. 

History  has  recorded  Earthquakes  from  all  times ; 
the  disappearance  of  mountains  and  islands,  new  lands 
produced,  lakes  and  rivers  lost,  cities  overwhelmed, 
and  even  their  vestiges  destroyed.  Of  the  most  noted 
in  antient  history,  is  that  which  swallowed  up  twdve 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  one  night,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  with  those  which  took  place  in  the  reigns  of 
Gallienus,  of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and  of  Justinian. 
A  remarkable  one  occurred  in  modern  times  on  the 
coast  of  Puzzuoli  in  1538,  which  annihilated  the  lake 
Lucrinus,  destroyed  a  town,  and  raised  the  present 
Monte  Nuovo  to  the  height  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet.  In  1638,  the  earthquake  of  Cala- 
bria, described  by  Kircher,  swallowed  up  the  town 
Euphemia ;  and,  in  1692,  Jamaica  was  the  seat  of  one 
which  destroyed  Port  Royal,  sinking  the  houses  thirty 
or  forty  fathoms  deep*  At  this  time  also,  nearly  all 
the  houses  in  the  island  were  thrown  down,  and  many 
ships  in  the  harbour  were  forced  on  shore.     The  great 
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earthquake  of  Sicily,   in  1693,  destroyed  fifty-four 
towns ;  but  those  of  Italy  are  innumerable. 

The  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  in  1755,  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  its  effects  of  any  that  has  been 
described,   and  is,  on  that  account,  particularly  in- 
teresting.    It  was  felt  all  over  Portugal  and  Spain,  in 
Madeira,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and,  in  a  slighter 
degree,  in  Sweden,  Italy,  France,  and  England.    The 
waters  of  wells  and  lakes  showed  the  disturbance  of 
the  earth,  in  many  places  where  the  tremor  was  not 
remarked ;  becoming  agitated,  turning  muddy,  over- 
flowing their  banks,  or  fluctuating  and  rising  in  pyra- 
midal waves.     Even  the  sea  was  thus  affected;  not 
only  on  the  shores  of  these  countries,  but  far  off  in 
the  ocean.      The    places  where   these   effects    were 
perceived,  were  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Corsica, 
Switzerland,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Ireland ;  mark- 
ing the  deep  seat,  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of  the 
disturbance.    The  last  events  of  this  nature  which  are 
here  worth  recording  are  those  continued  earthquakes 
which  took  place  in  Calabria  between  1783  and  1786; 
involving  a  circle  of  seventy-two  miles  in  radius,  and 
producing  the  destruction  of  twenty  thousand  persons. 
In  these  catastrophes,  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  towns 
and  villages  were  demolished,  and  ninety-two  injured ; 
and  the  circle  of  complete  destruction,  of  which  Oppido 
was  the  centre,  had  a  radius  of  twenty-two  miles. 

Earthquakes  are  most  frequent  and  complete  in 
volcanic  countries,  and  are  expected  when  volcanoes 
have  been  long  dormant ;  a  proof  of  the  community 
of  their  causes.  They  are  generally  preceded  by 
various  unusual  meteoric  phenomena,  by  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  attended  with  uncommon 
sounds  resembling  thunder.  Wells  and  springs  are 
rendered  muddy,  or  dry  up,  or  become  more  abundant; 
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and  the  sea  swells  and  roars,  generally  undalating  in 
an  unusual  manner,  even  without  wind.  During  the 
commotion,  the  shocks  are  generally  numerous,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity. 
The  earth  undulates,  heaving  and  alternately  subsiding ; 
or,  in  slighter  cases,  is  merely  in  a  tremulous  state. 
In  violent  earthquakes,  it  opens ;  and,  in  these  fis-- 
sures,  which  are  often  of  great  size,  towns  and  animals 
are  ingulfed.  The  fissures  sometimes  emit  smoke  and 
flame,  sometimes  water ;  and  flame  and  smoke  are  also 
often  seen  to  issue  out  of  the  earth,  without  visible 
openings,  as  they  do  sometimes  out  of  the  sea  also. 
The  eflect  of  the  shocks  on  the  water  is  remarkable ; 
ships  sometimes  feeling  the  same  sensation  as  if  they 
had  struck  the  ground,  or  received  the  blow  of  a 
wave. 

'The  proofs  of  the  connexion  between  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  are  innumerable  ;  and  the  latter  indeed 
often  appear  to  give  vent  to  that  elastic  matter  which? 
being  pent  up,  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  and  the 
tremors  of  the  earth.     An  earthquake  extending  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  accompanied  the  eruption  of 
flames  in  the  sea  of  Azof  which  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  an  island ;  and  the  ejection  of  Sabrina  off"  the 
Azores,  was  also  marked  by  the  same  circumstance. 
The  same  occurred  when  the  volcanic  islands  arose  out 
of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.     The  great  earth- 
quakes of  Sicily  and  Calabria  were  accompanied  by 
eruptions  of  the  Lipari  Isles ;    and  those  of  ^tna, 
Vesuvius,   and   other  volcanoes,   have   equally  been 
attended  by  earthquakes.     Those  of  Cumana  were 
connected  with  similar  phenomena  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  erup- 
tions of  the  Andes.   The  earthquake  of  Quito  in  1797 
was  marked  by  an  eruption  in  Guadaloupe ;  and  the 
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volcano  of  St.  Vincent  broke  out  during  the  great 
earthquake  that  destroyed  Caraccas  in  1812,  Innu- 
merable other  instances  of  the  same  connexions  might 
be  produced ;  but  I  shall  only  add  to  these^  that,  on 
the  night  in  which  Lima  and  Callao  were  destroyed^ 
four  new  volcanoes  broke  out  in  the  Andes,  The 
great  depth  at  which  the  causes  of  earthquakes  are 
situated^  is  proved  by  all  these  phenomena,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  distance  to  which  the  effects  of  the  Lisbon 
earthquake,  and  of  others,  extended.  The  earthquake 
of  Lima  was  felt  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  at  sea. 

These  facts  comprise  all  which  it  is  necessary  to  siay 
on  the  Theory  of  Earthquakes ;  since  it  thus  rests  on 
the  same  foundation  as  that  of  volcanoes,  whatever 
this  may  be.     Yet  some  phenomena  of  this  nature 
which  have  occurred,  are  still  difficult  of  explanation  ; 
either  from  their  peculiar  nature,  or  from  their  being 
unattended  by  eruptions  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  late  earthquake  in  the  East  Indies  overturned 
two  spots  of  ground  at  no  great  distance,  leaving  an 
interval  of  absolute  rest  between  them.     Small  shocks 
of  earthquakes  are  also  not  unfrequent  in  many  places, 
eveii  in  Britain ;  and  Loch  Earn  in  Scotland  has,  for 
many  years  past,  been  noted  for  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  these  commotions.     Whatever  their  diffe- 
rences may  arise  from,  or  wherever  these  effects  may 
take  place,   it  is  probable  that  the  same  general  cause 
applies  to  all,  and  that  this  solid  earth  on  which  we 
tread  is  only  the  surface  of  an  abyss,,  in  which  exten- 
sive operations,  unknown  to  us  but  by  these  their 
effects,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  action ;  ready  at  any 
time  to  produce   the  most  tremendous   revolutions, 
from  accessary  causes  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
equally  unacquainted. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

On  Mineral  Veins. 

In  a  practical  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  geology,  yet,  though  long  studied  by 
miners  and  geologists  both,  nothing  is  less  understood. 
No  general  practical  rules  have  been  established,  as  to 
the  districts  or  rocks  in  which  they  should  occur,  the 
courses  they  may  hold,  the  forms  and  accidents  they 
may  display,  or  the  substances  they  may  contain. 
And  as  little  have  we  been  able  to  form  any  theory 
respecting  their  origin  and  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

Mineral  veins  may  exist  without  metallic  sub- 
stances, and  many  minerals  are  occasionally  found  in 
repositories  which  cannot  be  called  veins.  Metallic 
minerals  thus  occur  in  the  compound  rocks,  so  as  to 
form  parts  of  their  composition.  Thus  oxydulous 
iron  is  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  and  trap, 
molybdena  in  gneiss,  and  iron  pyrites  in  micaceous 
schist,  slate,  shale,  and  limestone.  They  sometimes 
also  occur  independently;  neither  forming  part  of 
the  composition  of  rocks,  nor  included  in  distinct  re- 
positories. In  this  way,  pyrites  is  found  in  many 
situations,  copper  in  the  trap  rocks,  and  oxydulous 
iron  in  volcanic  ones.  Some  of  these,  also,  are  occa- 
sionally accumulated  in  such  quantities  in  particular 
spots  as  to  be  wrought  for  use ;  and  thus  Cobalt  and 
Copper  occur  in  sandstone.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  iron 
stone  and  bog  ore,  forms  beds;  the  first  among  the 
coal  strata,  and  the  latter  in  alluvial  soils.  Thus  also, 
tin  and  gold  are  found  among  these,  and  the  latter  in 
great  abundance;  but,  in  the  two  last  cases,  the  origin 
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of  the  metals  is  in  distant  veins.  Manganese  also 
occurs  in  the  form  of  beds^  as  has  been  said  to  happen 
with  repect  to  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  silver ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  veins  holding  a  course 
parallel  to  the  including  strata,  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  beds.  I  suppress  the  provincial  terms, 
flat  veins  and  rake  veins,  as  I  have  avoided  those  on 
all  other  occasions,  since  no  useful  information  is 
communicated  by  this  practice,  which  also  incumbers 
geology  still  further  with  terms,  and  corrupts  the  En- 
glish tongue.  To  shroud  in  the  mystic  phraseology  of 
an  art,  that  which  can  be  expressed  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, is  the  result  of  a  poor  ambition,  or  a  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  the  memory  to  the  understanding. 

Of  the  FormSy  PositionSy  and  Relations  of  MSneral 

Veins. 

Mineral,  like  rock  veins,  intersect  the  strata  at  all 
angles,  and  are  also  occasionally  parallel  to  them 
throughout  more  or  less  of  their  courses.  They 
imply  a  discontinuity  of  the  rocks  through  which  they 
pass,  being  composed  of  matter  which  has  entered 
into  the  fissures  formerly  described  in  treating  of  the 
positions  of  strata ;  and  hence  they  are  occasionally 
accompanied  by  dislocations  of  the  including  strata. 
As  they  may  hold  any  direction  with  regard  to  those, 
so  they  may  be  placed  in  any  position  towards  the 
horizon ;  though,  from  a  mere  comparison  of  chances, 
it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  far  more  frequently 
inclined  than  vertical.  Hence  miners  distinguish 
between  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  a  vein.  When 
mineral  veins  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  any 
tract  of  country,  they  maintain  a  sort  of  general  paral- 
lelism ;  as  if  all  the  fissures  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin  had  been  formed  at  the  same  time  by  some 
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common  cause^  or  had  been  produced  by  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  actions.  This  also  is  sometimes  the 
case  where  more  than  one  set  of  veins  exists^  and 
where  the  posteriority  of  the  one  class  is  proved  by 
their  intersecting  the  other,  as  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
more  antient  veins  are  directed,  in  a  general  sense, 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  more  recent  from  north  to 
south. 

Their  longitudinal  extent  must  evidently  be  limited, 
but  is  often  considerable.  They  have  been  traced  for 
two,  and  even  three  miles,  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  is  said 
that  one  vein  in  South  America  has  been  ascertained 
to  extend  for  eighty  miles.  But  such  observations  as  : 
this  excite  distrnst,  when  we  advert  to  the  comparative 
length  and  breadth  of  such  a  supposed  continuous 
fissure,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  must  have  been  formed.  Inaccuracy  and  hypo- 
thesis unite  to  produce  such  assertions. 

The  breadth  of  veins  is  extremely  uncertain,  varying 
from  less  than  an  inch  to  many  yards.  It  is  believed, 
by  some,  that  their  depth  is  indefinite :  it  is  at  least 
said  that  this  has  never  been  reached  by  miners.  If 
that  were  even  true,  it  would  not  prove  the  truth  of  an 
opinion  so  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  fissures  must  have  been  formed. 
When  the  separated  or  dislocated  strata  preserve  an 
accurate  parallelism,  the  same  relative  disposition 
must  exist  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein; 
and  we  might  thus  imagine  it  interminable.  But  if 
these  have  lost  their  parallelism  after  separation,  it  is 
evident  that  under  one  modification  of  this,  they  must 
come  into  contact  in  some  part  of  the  series,  and  that 
the  vein  will  therefore  disappear.  This  reasoning 
takes  only  a  simple  view  of  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  appearances ;  but  if  it  should  be  admitted 
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that  the  tnaterials  of  veins  were  ejected  from  fbe 
depths  of  the  earth,  then  indeed  they  aiay  be  indefi*' 
nite,  or  at  least,  incapable  of  de6nition,  in  their  down- 
ward progress.     Bnt  this  is  speculative  matter. 

The  absolute  antiquity  of  veins  cannot  be  con- 
jectured; but  there  are  two  modes  of  judging  of  their 
ages,  within  certain  limits.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  all  posterior  to  the  induration  of  the  strata,  as  they 
imply  fracture  of  these :  and  should  veins  be  found  in 
the  primary  strata,  not  also  existing  in  the  secondary, 
they  must  be  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the  deposition 
of  the  latter.  The  veins  of  Cornwall  are,  probably, 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  English  secondary 
rocks,  because  they  do  not  occur  in  the  seccmdary 
districts ;  but  to  render  the  proof  of  this  complete,  we 
ought  to  produce  secondary  strata  unbroken  above 
these  veins,  or  discover  them  after  removing  these. 
Thus  also,  if  the  lead  veins  of  Derbyshire  are  really 
confined  to  the  secondary  strata,  they  are  of  more 
recent  date  than  the  last  changes  in  the  primary  rocks 
which  caused  the  fissures.  .  A  difierence  of  age  in 
veins  is,  however,  proved  where  two  co-exist,  and 
where  the  one  intersects  the  other.  This  circumstance 
is  not  unconmion  on  an.  extensive  scale.  In  Cornwall, 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  easterly  veins  are  intersected  by 
the  northerly;  the  former  being  metalliferous,  and  the 
latter  wanting  in  metals.  These  intersections  are 
attended  by  circumstances  as  interesting  to  geology 
as  they  are  important  in  the  art  of  mining,  in  which 
they  are  often  the  source  of  much  labour  and  expense. 

As  the  first  class  of  veins  is  frequently  attended  by 
dislocations  of  strata,  so  is  the  second;  and,  with  the 
consequence  of  dislocating  the  former  set.  Thus  the 
effect  of  a  second  vein  is  to  produce  a  shift  in  the  first, 
often  attended  by  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  state 
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and  nature  of  its  contents.  The  extent  of  such  dis- 
locations in  veins  is  variable;  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  motions  of  the  disrupted  strata,  in  which 
they  necessarily  partake.  These  form  an  object  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  miner;  and  it  is  through 
previous  judgments  respecting  them,  that  he  is  taught 
where  to  seek  for  the  continuation  of  that  which  he 
has  lost.  Experience  in  a  given  country  often  forms 
a  guide  for  these ;  bat  rules  so  deduced  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  other  countries,  or  to  remote  places.  To 
determine  whether  the  motion  of  one  part  of  an  in- 
clined vein  is  to  be  termed  an  elevation  or  a  depres- 
sion^  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  point  of  departure 
from  the  surface^  as  in  the  case  of  dislocated  strata. 
When  a  vertical  vein  is  shifted^  it  is  evident  that  the 
adjacent  rocks  must  all  have  been  moved,  by  the  same 
quantity,  in  a  horizontal  direction;  an  event,  as  for- 
meriy  remarked,  not  favourable  to  the  theory  which 
supposes  the  fractures  of  strata  to  be  the  effect  of 
subsidence.  The  last  circumstance  relating  to  the 
forms  of  veins,  is  their  ramification.  They  are  oc- 
casionally separated,  and  again  reunited;  certain  tech- 
nical terms  being,  in  mining  countries,  applied  to 
the  intermediate  mass.  In  other  cases,  they  send  out 
slender  ramifications ;  and  sometimes  they  are  found 
to  ramify  at  once  into  many  small  branches. 

I  have  separated  from  that  which  is  matter  of  jus- 
tifiable inference  respecting  the  ages  of  veins,  what 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  hypothesis,  neither  in- 
telligible nor  useful.  It  has  been  said,  by  that  school 
which  has  so  long  obstructed  the  progress  of  Geology, 
that  there  are  epochas  in  metallic  veins,  or  that  the 
metals  themselves  are  of  different  ages.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  Tin  is  among  the  oldest  metals  because  it  is 
found  in  granite,  and  that  lead  is  among  the  newest 
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becausie  it  occurs  in  secondary  limestone.     I  need  not 
enumerate  all  the  particulars  contained  in  this  un^ 
founded  assertion ;  while  a  few  simple  facts  will  anni* 
hilate  the  whole  system.     Cobalt  occurs  in  granite, 
in  many  of  the  primary  schists,  and  in  the  secondary 
sandstones.     Copper  has  been  found  throughout  the 
whole  system,  from  granite  up   to   Trap,   inclusive* 
Lead  is   found  alike  in  the   primary  and  secondary 
strata,  and  Iron  is  universal.     This  short  list  of  ex* 
ceptions  already  overwhelms  the  rule.     If,  again,  the 
nature,  or  imagined  age  of  the  rock  which  is  traversed 
by  a  vein  is  to  be  made  the  criterion  of  the  age  of  the 
latter,  or  of  the  included  minerals,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  vein  must  traverse  every  rock  that  was 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  formation.     The  vein 
that  intersects  the  granite,  intersects  the  superincum- 
bent strata  also;  and  tin,   copper,    or  lead,  as  it  may 
happen,  will  occur  in  every  part  of  it.     It  may  have 
required  uncounted  centuries  to  form  all  the  strata, 
but  the  vein  is,  comparatively,  the  work  of  a  moment. 
To   attempt  to  classify  metallic  veins   according  to 
certain   imaginary   dates   of  formation,    is    to   make 
systems  which,  except  at  Freyberg,  philosophy  dis- 
claims.    If  there  were  a  hundred,  instead  of  ten  or 
sixteen  "  lead-glance  formaticmsl^  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  ages  of  all  that  we  can- 
not prove    by    the  uncontrovertible    marks    already 
indicated. 

There  is  not  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
veins,  whether  we  regard  their  forms,  positions,  seats, 
origins,  or  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  minerals 
they  contain,  which  can  entitle  us  to  conclude  that 
they  possess  a  resemblance  or  analogy  throughout 
the  world,  that  they  are  of  definite  and  definable 
ages,  or  that  they  are  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  general 
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or  universal.  Yet  this  doctrine  is  supported  by  geo- 
logists who  imagine  that  the  mines  of  New  Spain  are 
similar  to  those  of  Hungary  and  Saxony.  That  Patrin, 
who  imagined  the  earth  organized  and  endowed  with 
a  vital  principle,  shouhl  protract  a  zone  of  copper, 
silver,  and  lead,  from  England  through  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  America,  is  consistent. 

Of  the  Seats  tmd  the  Contents  df  Minei^al 

f^eins. 

The  nature  of  the  rocks  in  which  mineral  veins 
are  found,  is  an  obvious  object  of  inquiry,  but  it  can- 
not be  converted  to  any  useful  purposes.    They  may 
be  said  rather  to  belong  to  countries  than  to  rocks; 
ftince,  in  one,  that  substance  may  be  highly  productive 
of  veins  and  metals,  which,  in  another,  is  deficient  and 
barren.    They  are,  however,  most  abundant  in  the  ' 
primary  or  antient  rocks,  and  are  also  more  common  \ 
in  gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  argillaceous  schist,  ; 
than  in  granite  or  in  the  older  porphyries.     In  the  i 
secondary,  or  recent  strata,  they  occur  chiefly  in  the 
lowest,  as  in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  are  scarcely 
found  in  the  upper  strata,  or  above  coal.     In  the  same 
manner  they  are  rare  in  the  later  trap  rocks ;  but  if 
Hacquefs   observations   are   correct,   they    occur   at 
Nagyag,    either    in    these,    or    in    antient  volcanic 
rodcs. 

In  the  primary  rocks,  they  are  somedmes  found  at 
the  junctions  of  granite  with  the  strata,  as  happens  in 
Cornwall  and  at  Strontian.  But  no  practical  advan- 
tages accrue  from  any  thing  yet  known  on  this  subject ; 
unless  under  experience  acquired  in  particular  dis- 
tricts. The  limitation  of  Tin  to  Cornwall  and  a  few 
other  spots,  and  its  exclusion  from  countries  formed 
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1  of  the  tame  materials,  the  barrenness  of  gneiss  in 
'  Scotland,  compared  with  its  fertility  in  Saxony,  may 
be  added  to  a  thousand  other  instances,  to  prove  that 
we  itinst  be  content  io  possess  mines  wherever  they 
are  found,  without  wasting  our  means  where  we  have 
no  evidences  of  their  existence.  That  much  false 
philosophy  should  have  been  adopted  on  the  subject 
of  mines,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  that  perversion 
of  judgment  which  so  often  attends  tlie  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  is  produced  by  examples  of  its  sudden 
acquisition. 

The  contents  of  mineral  veins  are  various;  and 
though  the  metals  form  the  most  valuable  of  those, 
they  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  rest.  No 
general  roles  respecting  these  contents  can  be  given, 
as  they  vary  in  almost  every  country,  in  every  Vein, 
and  often,  in  every  part  of  a  vein.  It  is  common, 
however,  to  find  that  the  sides  next  to  the  includJng 
rocks  are  formed  of  earthy  matters ;  sometimes  of 
clay,  at  others  of  quartz,  and,  not  unfrequently,  of 
fragments  of  the  including  rocks,  united  by  crystalline 
and  earthy  substances;  while  the  rock  is  generally 
decomposed  and  altered  at  its  junction  with  the  vein, 
as  detached  fragments  of  it  are  soraietimes  also  in- 
cluded within  that.  This  occurrence  has  sometimes 
presented  an  interesting  variation,  where  a  vein  traver- 
sing schist  and  granite  together,  has  contained  frag- 
ments of  the  former  within  the  space  bounded  by  the 
latter,  and  the  reverse.  This  fact  seems  to  prove 
revolutions  of  a  mechanical  nature  in  the  vein,  either 
at  the  time,  or  after  the  period,  of  its  formation. 

I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  earthy  minerals  which 
have  been  found  in  veins,  but  the  most  common  are 
quartz,  calcareous  spar,  barytes  and  fluor.  These, 
like^  the  metallic  substances,  occur  in  diflFerent  parts 


of  ^e  vein,  and  are  crysH^lUzed  wberev w  eavitks  are 
pr^ent.  The  metalKife  initterals»  ate  vartoi]0l]f  din- 
polled ;  sometimes  tloing  simiiiar  cavities,  in  tlKir  cry- 
stalfine  forms,  at  others,  collected  into  deposits  ia 
Afferent  parts  of  the  vein ;  atid^  at  others  Bgsaa^  nnte 
generally  difBased  among  the  mass  of  materials,  in 
some  instances^  only  one  metal  is  fonud  in  a  vein^ 
in  others,  two  or  mote;  and  diese  are  scxnetimes 
dbtinetly  separated,  at  others  iutinately  mixed,  so 
as  to  be  a  source  of  moch  irouMe  to  the  miner. 
Occasionally,  the  minerals,  whether  tnetallic  or 
earthy,  are  arranged  m  layers  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  vein ;  and,  in  some  of  these  instances,  there  is 
further,  a  perfect  coirespondence  on  the  opposite 
sides.  Such  also  is  the  capricious  disposition  of  the 
metals,  that  they  sometimes  disappear  altogether,  after 
having  abatfnded  through  a  large  space;  so  that  it 
becomes-  ne<^essarf  to  abandon  a  mine  which  had  once 
proved  profitable.  It  is  from  these  perpetual  varia- 
tions m  the  contents  of  mineral  veins,  that  the  cha* 
racters  of  particular  mines  are  subject  to  such  impor- 
tant alterations,  and  that  chance,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  baffles  all  the  calculations  of 
the  miner.  Yet  rules  are  still  to  be  found  in  every 
raining  ccmiitry,  of  occasional  value  in  practice,  but 
always  local;  vAiile  they  offer  no  facts  on  which  a 
philosophical  geologist  can  safely  reason. 

The  rntersec^tioi!!^  of  Veins  sometimes  produce  varia- 
tions in  the  nature  and  disposition  of  their  metallic 
contents;  but  these,  like  most  other  rules,  are  of  a 
local  nature.  It  is  also  sakl  that  masses  of  ore  are 
ftMind  at  the  intersections  of  more  recent  veins,  and 
that  Tntersecting  veins  of  different  perrods,  neces^ 
srirrly  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  metals  whiek  they 
affdrd;  that  under  peculiar  modes  of  crossing,  they 
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become  more  productive,  under  others  less,  and  that, 
after  the  intersection  of  a  more  recent  vein,  the  me- 
tallic produce  of  the  antient  one  disappears.  The 
lvalue  of  such  remarks  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  the 
iiame  proposition  is  often  both  true  and  false  at  the 
same  time.  Like  many  other  conclusions  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  tbeir  chief  value  consists  in  warning  us 
not  to  rely  on  observations  guided  by  no  principles. 

There  is  one  observation,  however,  rei^ecting  the 
variation  of  the  contents  of  metalliferous  veins,  which 
is  of  importance  towards  a  rational  theory  of  them ; 
if  indeed  it  should  prove  to  be  really  founded  on  facts 
sufficiently  extensive.  It  is  said  that  in  all  countries 
where  veins  traverse  strata  of  different  natures,  their 
metallic  contents  vary  with  some  relation  to  these ; 
and  that,  tn  the  same  vein,  the  vicinity  of  some  strata 
renders  the  v«in  more  productive  than  that  of  others. 
But  the  facts  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
definite:  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  they  are 
not  swallowed  up  by  a  mass  of  exceptions.  It  is  said, 
\  that  in  a  vein  in  Cornwall,  passing  through  schist  and 
;  granite,  the  copper  is  found  in  the  former  and  the  tin 
;  in  the  latter  portion ;  that  similar  veins  are  poor  in 
the  schist  and  rich  in  the  granite;  that  veins  are  most 
productive  at  the  junction  of  the  schist  and  granite 
not  only  in  that  district  but  in  Silesia  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  not  one  example  of  this  nature  to  which 
there  are  not  exceptions  many  times  exceeding  them, 
for  which  the  reports  of  the  same  observers  may  be 
consulted. 

But  it  is  fruitless  to  record  all  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  these  subjects ;  since  the 
conclusion  would  be  to  draw,  as  might  equally  be 
done  without  them,  no  conclusions.  Whether,  as  to 
the  inflnence  of  strata  over  the  contents  of  veins,  any 
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exception  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Derbyshire^ 
it  is  fruitles  to  ask,  till  miners  have  learned  to  observe 
more  accurately,  and  geologists,  discarding  their  sy- 
stems, shall  seriously  turn  their  attention  to  a  branch  (^ 
the  science  which  is  most  particularly  it&  (^probriam. 

Of  the  Theory  of  Mineral  Veins. 

On  such  a  foundation  it  has  been  attempted  to  build 
theories  of  mineral  veins;  and,  as  usual  in  similar 
cases  where  the  love  of  truth  has  no  weight  against 
temper  and  vanity,  the  opposing  opinions  have  been 
maintained  with  a  vehemence  proportioned  to  the 
want  of  evidence.  Philosophy  would  shrink  into  a 
small  bulk  indeed,  were  Truth  its  object.  In  stating 
these  hypotheses  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  probability  of  either,  I  must  premise  that  the 
only  important  question  at  issue,  concerns  the  manner 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  veins  were  formed  and 
introduced. 

It  is  said,  on  one  hand,  that  the  materials  of  veiiis 
have  been  deposited  from  the  same  universal  solution 
whence  the  rocks  were  formed*  But  there  are  two 
modifications  of  this  aqueous  theory.  While  the 
rocks  were  in  the  act  of  being  precipitated,  the  veins 
were  undergoing  the  same  process;  and  hence  they 
are  of  different  ages,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  lie.  How  such  an  operation  was 
effected  is  not  explained ;  but  such  was  of  the  wor^ 
shipped  geology  and  chemistry  of  that  Germany  which 
founded  geological  science ;  founding  it  on  as  solid  a 
basis  in  all  else*  In  the  other  mo^fication,  the  fissures 
were  formed  in  the  rocks  by  drying,  and  the  minerals 
were  precipitated  in  them  after  the  deposition  of  the 
rocky  materials.  He  who  can  measure  the  relative 
iqipossibility  of  two  impossibles,  may  take  his  choice- 
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When  gecJogy  shall  have  forgotten  all  tk^  Freyberg 
tanght,  it  will  have  a  dear  field. 

But  if  there  can  be  oue  mati  requiring  another 
answer,  the  precipitation  of  rodis  from  8ol«tion 
in  water  is  at  variance  with  the  lawn  of  Cbemistrfy 
and  the  objection  would  still  be  fatal^  though  the 
rocks  had  been  produced  in  some  other  manner,  and 
tke  production  of  veins  {i}one  was  thus  to  be  ex- 
plained. Bven  if  the  power  of  tbii»  imagined  aolveat 
were  granted  as  to  their  m£|terials,  it  must  be  proved 
why  the  miner^Ja  of  veins  were  not  deposited  every 
where  nlike,  why  they  were  not  depmi(ed  iu  strata^ 
why  they  were  directed  excluaively  to  fia^ilres,  why  to 
Ct  few  of  these  in  distjEiut  and  select  plM^s,  und  why 
limited  iaUo  to  partial  spots  in  the  same  vein. 

If  these  ol^eetipos  are  Qnanisw^able,  the  few  ar*^ 
giM»/^nts  from  fwt$  adduced  in  support  of  it,  will 
require  very  little  discussion.  If  many  of  the  wh* 
stances  found  in  veins  are  the  produce  of  watery  ao- 
lution^  there  are  many  others  whiqh^  aa^  fa{r  aa  we  yet 
know,  cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  ahow.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  minerals 
otf  veina  are  depoaited  in  layers  parallel  t^  their  aides, 
ppei^sfjy  aa  ^^ght  to  have  happened  on  thia  h.ypo- 
(biiaist  lil  thfi  first  pWce,  the  fact  ia  not  ao,  e^ijoq^t 
Qtcaaiooally ;  as  they  are  frequently  congreg^tted  ip 
irregular  lumpa,  ordiaperied  among  the  otheff  wiate- 
rjala,  iif  M^antiog  fot  conaideraM^  apacea,  or  found 
Umtkg  the  m^A^  of  cavftiea.  Neither  q{  tbesQ  thing9 
should  QC9W,  ^(^Qrding  to  the  hyj^mbeais  s  and  irape- 
tHfJUy,  tb^re  could  be  no  cavities  on  such  a  syatem  of 
d^poaition  from  above,  and  the  layers  of  mitierals 
a^ght  Farther  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon  than  to  the 
wall^  of  the  vein.  The  ai^nment  derived  from  :  the 
presence  of  rounded  materials  in  veins  ia  worthier, 
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because  the  fact  itself  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  an  ex- 
ception instead  of  a  rule,  and  may  be  admitted  withomt 
involving  the  whole  hypothesis. 

Smce  there  must  be  an  igneous  theory  to  oppose  ati 
aqueons  one,  in  every  things  the  other  hypothesis 
maintains  that  the  contents  of  mineral  veins  were  in-- 
jected  from  below  as  granite  and  trap  have  been.  The 
arguments  for  it  rest  partly  oh  this  very  analogy^ 
partly  on  real  or  imaginary  chemical  facts  relntidg  to 
the  production  of  minerals  by  (Vision,  partly  on  some 
mechanicai  appearances,  and  partly  on  the  principle  of 
dilemma.  If  it  be  really  a  case  of  dilemma,  the  one 
born  appears  as  fatal  as  the  other,  and  there  can  be  no 
tiieory  of  mineral  veins. 

The  argument  from  the  analogy  of  trap  and  granite 
vems  is  one  of  those  superficial  resemblances,  consist* 
ing  in  words  rather  than  ideas,    which  it  is  painfnl  to 
find  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  been  philo- 
sophers in  other  things.     It  may  be  conceded  that  the 
fissures  have  been  produced  by  the  same  subterranean 
changes  which  have  displaced  the  strata ;  yet  this  ad- 
mission does  not  involve  a  eoncession  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  hypothesis.     The  presence  of  fragments  df  the 
including  rocl^  in  the  veins,  which  has  also  been  used 
aa  an  argument,    is  a  fact  of  no  farther  valu^e:   i|?  \ 
proves  the  forcible  displacement  and  fracture  of "  the  ; 
strata,  but  nothing  more.     And  this  hypothesis  has  i 
fai^otteo,  that,  if  the  contents  of  these  veins  had  been 
injected  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  fragments  so  often 
found  in  them  should  not  have  escaped  this  procesfl. 
I  will  not  say,  as  has  been  objected,  that  eky  cbttld 
not  have  existed  in  them  on  this  principle ;  because 
the  infiltration  of  water  may  decompose  portion^  of 
the  veins,  ju^t  as  deep  seated  rocks  are  converted  into 
clay.    As  to-  the  chemical  arguments  derived  from  the 
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insolubility  of  many  of  the  contents  of  mineral  veio« 
in  Water,  and  their  production  from  fusion,  they  are 
founded  on  ignorance  of  Chemistry ;  as  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  many  of  them  are  certainly  produced  from 
solution,  that  others  may  have  been  genen^ed  in  this 
way,  and  that  some  of  them  could  not  have  been  con- 
solidated from  fusion.  I  shall  reserve  these  parti- 
Cttlars  for  the  end  of  this  chapter,  when  die  several  mi* 
nerals  producible  in  either  mode  will  be  enumerated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  the  aqueous 
hypothesis,  from  the  dispositions  of  the  minerals  in 
the  veins,  they  are  at  least  equally  valid  against  the 
igneous  one.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how 
these  several  peculiarities  could  have  been  produced 
from  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity,  any  more  than  from 
a  state  of  solution.  It  has  also  been  said  by  the  8up<^ 
porters  of  this  hypothesis,  of  whom  the  ostensible  one 
is  well  known,  that  the  absence  of  the  solvent  from 
the  v^ins  is  a  proof  that  their  contents  were  not  de* 
posited  from  water.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  correct  reasoning,  to  possess 
knowledge.  Geology  has  seemed  to  be  exclusively 
jnivileged  to  dispense  with  it,  and  thence  has  it  been 
what  it  is.  Calcareous  stalactites,  travertinos,  veins, 
quartz  veins,  chalcedonies,  amygdaloidal  nodules,  are 
deposits  from  solution,  and  the  water  iis  equally  absent. 
Jf  this  is  meant  to  be  an  argument  from  dilemma,  the 
first  step  is  to  establish  the  necessity  of  the  alternative, 
.  Another  groundless  chemical  argument  has  beefn 
derived  from  the  mutual  impression  of  co^existent 
crystals  in  the  veins.  This  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  granite  and  other  rocks,  crystallized  from  fusion  ; 
but  it  is  the  misapplication  of  a  fact,  through  similar 
ignorance,  equally  evinced  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  nodules  of  the  amygdaloids.     I  have  proved  else- 
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where,  that  the  matual  imprension  of  quartz,  chalce^ 
dony,  and  calcareous  spar,  occurs  in  these,  from  suc^ 
cessive  infiltration  and  crystallization ;  and,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  these  substances  are  deposited, 
^th^  may  impress  the  other.  Thus  might  any 
number  of  minerals,  admitted  at  distinct  intervals  into 
cavities,  present  the  same  appearances ;  and  even  in 
modes  much  more  complicated  than  from  any  simul* 
taneotts  crystallization  in  an  uniform  fluid  of  fusion. 
And,  in  reality,  though  the  inconceivable  chemical 
agencies  required  to  separate  all  the  minerals  of  a 
compound  rock  from  solution  in  water,  have  been 
made  almost  a  subj«:t  of  ridicule  against  the  sup- 
porter of  aqueous  theories  of  rocks,  that  is  much 
bett^  deserved  by  those  who  would  crystallize  all  the 
variety  of  earthy  and  metallic  minerals  found  together 
in  veins,  from  an  uniform  fluid  of  fusion,  as  the  che<^ 
mist  who  is  acquainted  with  a  mineral  vein  well  knows. 
It  is  hard  that  even  the  chemistry  of  Geology>  where 
the  better  portion  of  Geology  is  Chemistry,  should 
have  been  settled  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
that  science.  But  such  has  been  the  fate  of  this 
unlucky  branch  of  Natural  history,  in  every  thing. 

Some  fui*ther  arguments,  as  much  mechanical  as 
chemical,  have  also  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
igneous  hypothesis.  It  has  been  said,  as  an  argument 
from  dilemma,  that  on  the  aqueous  theory,  no  close 
veins,  or  deposits  of  minerals  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  rock,  could  exist.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  are 
equally  impossible  on  the  other  view  of  a  cause. 
Where  there  is  no  access  for  a  waterv  solution 
there  is  none  for  an  igneous  fluid.  The  inventors  of 
^^  igneous  secretion,"  applied  here,  as  to  the  nodules  of 
trap,  ought  really  to  explain  a  new  process  in  che- 
mistry ;  they  have  been  fortunate  that  their  opponents 
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did  not  possess  chemistry  enough  to  retort  the  ridicule 
which  they  have  not  themselves  spared.  If  mineral 
veins  haTe,  in  any  case,  been  filled  by  secretion  from 
the  including  rocks,  there  can  be  no  choice  betureen 
a  process  which  is  proved  to  exist,. and  one  whtefa  is 
unintelligible. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  solidity,  or  itilness, 
of  mineral  veins  could  have  happened  only  from 
igneous  injection ;  as  the  abstraction  of  the  water 
after  deposition,  must  hafve  left  cavities  or  vacuities 
of  some  kind.  With  no  small  want  of  reflection,  it 
has  further  been  asserted,  that  cavities  could  have 
been  formed  in  them  only  on  the  igneous  Jhiypotbesis, 
from  the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluids.  Hiese,  it  is 
plain,  are  the  conflicting  statements  of  fmgetfidness. 
The  fact,  such  as  it  is,  is  quite  as  explicable  on  the 
one  hypothesis  as  on  the  other,  and  is  alike  worthless 
to  both;  while  the  want  of  marks  of  gradual  and 
regular  deposition,  is  a  negative  which,  if  it  proves 
one  hypothesis  to  be  wrong,  does  not  i*ender  the  other 
right.  Such  are  the  objections  to  an  hjrpothesis  which, 
however  it  might  be  deemed  a  necessary  pari  of  the 
general  theory  to  which  it  belongs,  does  not  involve 
the  igneous  origin  of  granite  and  trap^  nor  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  strata  through  heat*  It  has  been  the  error 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  hypotheses,  on  all  subjects,  and 
at  all  times,  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  to 
itself,  without  regard  to  facts,  and  without  considering 
what  was  to  be  the  gain.  I  should  have  considered 
this  discussion  as  a  mere  waste  of  words  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strength  of  assertion  which  has  been 
brought  into  this  question  on  opposite  sides;  and  if 
it  proves  nothing,  it  must  be  recollected  that  to  show 
the  existence  of  falsehood  in  these  cases,  is  the  first 
step  towards  truth. 
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Of  the  Minerals  which  are,   respectively^  produced 
from  Solution  and  from  the  Action  of  Fire, 

*  * 

It  r^maios  to  examine  by  chemical  and  ipinera* 
logical  experience,  how  far  any  of  the  aubetance^ 
found  in  /miiieral  yeias  are  the  produce  of  crystalliaMir- 
tionfirom  witibery  solutioua,  and  in  what  cases  they 
aie  crystaUiaed  from  a  state  of  igneous  finidity,  or 
from  sublimation.  If.  our  inlofm^tipn  is  still  iticom* 
picite,  a  geoer^  vieW:wiU  be  suificient  for  the  pr^^ent 
purpose.  The  fact^  themselve3>  as  they  regard  the 
two  thearies  which  have  been  examined,  are  singu- 
larly conflicting ;  though  as  &r  as  they  offer  argu- 
atonts.  for  either,  the  balance  is  palpably  in  favour  of 
an  aqueous  one,  under  some  form,  but  not  that  of 
Freyberg.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  the  facts  on 
irbich  any  future  hypothesis  must  chiefly  rest ;  what- 
e^v  further  considerations  may  be  required  for  ex- 
plaining the  varions  other  ctrcumstajDces  which  attend 
mineral  veins. 

In  inqmring,  first,  respecting  the  earthy  minerals, 
ao  as  to  determine  those  which  may  be  produced  from 
watery  solution,  ]  must  have  recourse  almost  entirely 
to  the  i^hemistry  of  nature  ;  a&  the  limited  solubility  of 
die  earths  preveikts  us  from  driving  mueb  information 
inm  our  own  eirwidscribed  experiments.  For  the 
aake  of  brevity,  I  have  thrown  .them  into  the  form  of 
a  lis^ ;  and,  to  save  repetitions  of  the  proofs  on  which 
their  aqueous  origin  rests,  these  may  be  given  in  a 
preliminary  form. 

The  formation  of  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  calca- 
reous spar,  may  almost  be  witnessed;  and  that  of  the 
lattery  in  particular,  is  so  rapid,  that  the  crystals  can 
often  be  seen  in  calcareous  caverns,  such  as  that  of 
Sky,  forming  like  common  salt,  while  it  is  also  gene- 
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rated  by  infiltration.  Chalcedony  is  produced  in  the 
latter  way,  quartz  in  both  ;  while  the  veins  of  quartz 
and  of  carbonat  of  lime,  are  generated  in  this  man- 
ner. I  have  also  already  proved  that  the  theory  of 
infiltration  explains  the  imbedded  nodules  of  the 
amygdaloids ;  and  thus  there  is  established  a  conside- 
rable list  of  minerals  formed  by  means  of  aqueous  so- 
lution. That  which  takes  place  in  this  case,  may 
equally  happen  in  a  mineral  vein. 

Though  we  have  not  yet  proved  that  all  the  other 
earthy  saline  materials,  such  as  gypsum  and  barytes, 
are  produced  from  watery  solution,  chemistry  and 
analogy  both  render  it  very  probable ;  and  these  may 
therefore  be  added  to  the  aqueous  list,  with  little 
hazard  of  error ;  certainly  with  much  less  than  they 
could  be  referred  to  an  igneous  origin.  Lastly,  we 
may  possibly  also  refer  to  the  same  division,  those 
which  are  found  associated  or  imbedded  in  quartz, 
as  disthene  is  ;  though  such  cases  as  this  are  fietr  more 
questionable. 

The  list  constructed  from  these  various  kinds  of 
evidence  will  therefore  contain  the  following  minerals^ 
and  possibly  many  more ;  and  it  is  here  divided  under 
these  several  heads  of  more  or  less  unexceptionable 
proof.  I  do  not  add  those  which  are  imbedded  in 
primary  limestone  ;  because  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  these  have  undergone  the  process  of  fusion  ;  m 
which  case  their  imbedded  minerals  must  be  referred^ 
as  those  of  granite  are,  to  an  igneous  origin. 

Saline  Minerals. 

Carbooat  of  Lime  Carbonat  of  Barytes 

Fluat  of  Lime  Sulphat  of  Barytes 

Gypsum  Carbonat  of  Strontian 

Brown  Spar  Sulpbat  of  Slrontian 

Ajragonite  Boracite 

Wavellite. 
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Wkh  respect  to  some  of  these,  it  will  be  perqeived 
that  the  proofs  are  complete,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
following  division* 

Minerals  of  the  Amygdaloids. 

Quartz  ^   incladiDg  amethyst  Brown  Spar 

Chalcedony^  in  all  its  varieties  Mesotype 
Opal                                                ^      Nadelstein 

Snlphat  of  Barytes  Leucite 

Floor  Spar  Snlphat  of  Strontian 

Olivin  Prdinite 

Epidote  Laumonite 

Mica  Icbthyophthalmlte 

Chlorite  Harmotome 

Steatite  Analcime 

Lithomarge  Stilbite 

Chlorophaeite  Cfaabasite 

Conilite  Arragonite 

To  which  may  be  added,  as  fonnd  sometimes  in 
quartz  which  is  apparently  of  aqueous  origin, 

Disthene  Tremolite 

Bptdote  Toormalin 

Actiaolite 

and  as  fonnd  in  Calcareous  spar» 

Emerald 

I  have  limited  this  list  of  aqueous  minerals  to  those 
which  are  supported  by  the  proofs  above  mentioned  ; 
but  if  th<)se  also  had  been  enumerated  which  are 
found  associated  together  in  cavities  of  veins,  where 
one,  or  more,  of  the  number  consists  of  minerals  de- 
cidedly aqueous,  it  might  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended. The  mineralogical  reader  who  is  thus  fur- 
Bished  with  the  principles  on  which  this  catalogue  has 
been  constructed,  may  easily  extend  what  I  need  not. 

In  examining  now  the  metallic  minerals,  so  as  to 
determine  which  of  them  may  have  been  formed  from 
aqueous  solutions^  I  may  first  have  recourse  to  direct 
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^xperimentft,  and  to  Analogies  drawn  from  tfaese*^  The 
ready  means  which  chemistry  nflbflds  tsn  prodncing 
many  of  these  substances,  render  thede  artificial 
proofs  much  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the 
earthy  minerals.  The  proof  from  nature  is,  as  in 
the  former  case,  drawn  from  tbeir  association  with 
the  earthy  minerals  already  proved  to  be  of  aqoeous 
origin.  That  association,  and  the  consequent  proofs 
is  often  very  accurate,  because  the  metallic  is  im- 
bedded in  the  earthy  mineral ;  crystallized  within  an 
earthy  crystallized  one,  as  Rutile  is  in  quartz,  or  else 
disposed  in  strata  of  aqueous  origin,  suoh  as  shale 
and  secondary  limestone,  which  have  not  undergone 
the  action  of  fire. 

The  natural  proofs  are  not  quite  incontrovertible 
when  the  metallic  minerals  are  merely  associated  in 
the  cavities  of  veins  with  these  earthy  ones  whidi  are 
of  aqueous  or^in.  Yet  they  are  perhaps  suffidently 
strong ;  paiticularly,  as  many  of  these  are,  in  reality, 
substances  which,  in  other  cases,  carry  much  more 
decided  proofs  with  them,  either  from  other  natural 
associations,  or  from  chemical  experiments  and  ana- 
logies. As  the  present  remarks  are  not  offered  as  in- 
cluding a  series  of  positive  fticts  on  wbich  a  theOry  is 
to  be  erected,  bnt  merely  as  indicatrng  the  road  t0  be 
followed  in  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  mi- 
neral veins,  any  doubtful  particulars  cau  be  of  1*0 
inoment.  The  observations  will  answer  aM  Ifcai:  is^ 
intended,  if  they  turn  the  attention  of  mtileralogisfs 
to  a  subject  wbich  ought  to  have  been  examined  by 
those  who  have  proposed  theories  of  this  nature ;  an* 
who,  in  this  case,  seem  to  hate  proceeded  by  interr- 
ing the  rules  of  philosophy.  It  wiil  hereafter  be  seen 
that  some  minerals,  both  earthy  and  metallic,  have  a 
double  origin,  or  are  formed  both  from  ftision  and 
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iiolfrtibn ;  so  that^  perhaps,  some  of  these,  $ach  for 
example  as  these  which  are  incladed  in  carbonat  of 
lime,  tnay  possibly  be  exclasively  of  igoeous  origin. 
In  examiDing  the  chemical  evidence,  it  will  be  cxm^ 
venient  to  class  the  metallic  minerals  according  to 
their  leading  rdatiofis  of  this  nature ;  as  I  do  not  in- 
tend, to  investigate  every  complicated  species  or  variety 
vhkh  iBfiieralogiats  have  described.  The  following 
classification  will  answer  the  present  purpose. 

Metals  3    iDcluding  the  alloys. 

OxYDEs  ;    whether  simple  or  complicated. 

Sal^s^  comprtsiiig  Carbonats,  Sulphats^  Mtiriati,  Pho8phats» 
Arseuiats,  Molybdats^  Tungstats^  ChroHiats  and  Silicats  : 
or  combinations  of  more  than  one  of  these. 

SuLPHURETS  ',   simple  or  complicated. 

PnOSPHUKETS. 

We  do :  not  yet  know  how  many  metals  can  be 
sepalnated  from  tbeir  solutions  in  a  metallic  state ;  but 
gold^  silvery  copper,  and  lead,  can  be  procured  in  this 
manner  with  great  fa<;ility.  These  may  therefore  be 
metals  of  an  aqueous  origin.  Possibly  this  may  hap- 
pen to  many  others ;  from  deoxydating  processes  in 
nature  which  we  either  have  not  examined,  or  which 
may  be  unattainable  in  our  own  experiments. 

All  the  metallic  oxydes,  which  involve  a  large 
Bumber  of  these  minerals,  can  be  procured  in  the 
same  manner;  af  least  in  a  powdery  state.  If  arti* 
ficial  chemistry  has  not  yet  contrived  to  obtain  these 
in  a  crystallised  form,  it  must  be  recollected  that  we 
canoot,  like  Nature,  command  the  element  of  Time« 
Yet  perhaps  the  case  of  oxydulous  iron,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  muriat  by  dissipating  the  acid, 
may  be  esteemed  an  instance  in  point;  though  the 
application  of  heat  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
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if  cbenristry  has  not  yet  formed  every  complicated 
salt  that  is  foand  in  the  list  of  metallic  saline  minerals, 
it  has  produced  so  many,  that  we  may,  with  little 
hazard  of  error,  consider  the  aqueous  process  as  fully 
jpompetent  to  the  production  of  the  whole.  That 
Nature  can  exhibit  some  of  them  in  a  crystaHized 
form,  such  as  the  phosphat  of  iron,  when  we  can  ob- 
tain them  only  in  a  powdery  one,  must  be  referred  to 
the  cause  just  noticed:  namely,  the  rapidity  of  our 
operations  and  the  slowness  of  hers.  As  to  the  silicats, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  real  nature  of  this  com- 
bination, or  the  exact  mode  in  which  silica  acts  the 
part  of  an  acid,  is  as  yet  so  recent  and  imperfect,  that 
no  opinion  can  at  present  be  given  respecting  them. 

The  igneous  theory  of  metallic  veins  was  supposed 
to  be  supported  by  an  incontrovertible  argument  de- 
rived from  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which,  it  was  asserted^ 
could  not  be  formed  from  aqueous  solution  ;  and  the 
same  rule  was  therefore  extended  to  all  the  other  suU 
phurets.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  Nature 
does  produce  it  from  aqueous  solutions,  abundantly* 
In  art,  it  can  be  procured  by  the  mere  repose  of  the 
Serum  of  blood,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phat  of  iron  by  animal  matters.  Other  metallic  sul- 
phuret^ may  probably  be  formed  in  the  same  manner ; 
it  is  a  subject  that  requires  to  be  investigated  by  those 
who  may  have  leisure.  These  combinations  can  also 
be  procured  in  the  aqueous  method,  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  a  very  probable  agent  in  nature^ 
In  these  latter  cases,  the  sulphurets  are  obtained  only 
in  a  powdery  form,  but  in  the  former,  the  iron  pyrites 
is  crystallized. 

Respecting  the  phosphurets,  our  direct  experience 
is  little;  and  I  need  only  remark,  that  the  analogies 
between  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  so  strong,  that 
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phosphurets  might  probably  be  procured  in  the  moist 
way  as  well  as  sulphurets. 

As  to  the  evidence  from  nature,  derived  from  the 
intimate  association  between  certain  metallic  minerals 
and  the  earthy  ones  of  aqueous  origin,  the  chief  of 
these  latter  are  calcareous  spar  and  quartz*  Barytes 
and  fluor  are  less  conspicuous  in  this  respect,  llie 
union  with  calcareous  spar  is  rather  more  frequent 
than  that  with  quartz :  but  as  these  different  earthy 
minerals,  and  particularly  quartz  and  calcareous  spar^ 
frequently  occur  together,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  metallic  ones  which,  in  some  cases^  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  associated  either  with  the  one  or  with 
the  other.  The  following  list  therefore  contains  those 
which  are  found  in  these  associations,  arranged  ac^ 
cording  to  their  chemical  natures  and  under  the  most 
general  terms. 

Metals  and  Alloys. 

Gold  Bismuth 

Silver  Telliirium 

Arsenical  Silver  Silver;  Amalgam 

IroQ  Antimony 

Copper  Arsenical  Pyrites 

Arsenical  Cobalt  Arsenical  Nickel. 

Oocydes^ 

Copper ;   blacky  and  red  Arsenical  Oxyde 

Iron;  Hematite  Uranium;  green^  and  black 

Lead;  Minium  Manganese;  red^  and  black 

Titaniam;  Rutiley  Anatase  Cobalt;  red,  and  blai;k» 

Salts. 

Silver ;  Muriat  Iron ;  Muriate  Arseniat^ 

Copper;  Mnriat,  Arseniat,  Carbonat,  Phosphate 

Phosph^t  Tungsten;  Wolfram 

Jjead ;  Phospbat,  Carbonat,  Zinc ;   Carbonats 

Sulphat,  Molybdat  Bismuth ;  Carbonat 

Titanium;  Silicat  (Spheae.) 

vol..  I.  P  D 
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Sulphurets. 

Silver  Zinc 

Copper;  yellow,  gray  Arsenic  Arsenic  and  Iron 

Lead.  Lead  and  Antimony         Antimony  5  red^  and  gray 
Mercary;  brown,  red  Bismnth. 

Iron. 

The  minerals  which  seem  to  carry  the  evidence  of 
an  aqueous  origin  in  their  forms,  are  the  following. 

EvtUy  Phosphat  of  Iron  Stalactitical  Manganese  oxyde, 

Stalactitical  Haematites  red  and  black 

Bog  iron  ore  Stalactitical  Calamine 

Iron  stone  Stalactitical  pyrites,  whether 

Malachite  of  iron  or  copper. 

The  last  list  contains  the  minerals  found  in  secondary 
strata,  of  aqueous  deposition,  and  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  experienced  the  influence  of  fire. 

Gold  Oxydulons  iron 

Quicksilver  Iron  pyrites 

Muriat  of  qnicksilrer  Hematites 

Sulphnret  of  quicksilver  Iron  stones  and  ochres 

Blue  carbonat  of  copper  Cobalt  5  black  oxyde 

Green  carbonat  of  copper  Manganese  5  black  oxyde. 

All  of  these  are  found  in  the  preceding  enumeration ; 
so  that  these  situations  only  oflFer  proofs  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  present  views. 

I  mtist  now  examine  the  minerals,  whether  earthy 
or  metallic,  which  are  the  produce  of  igneous  fusion 
or  of  sublimation  from  a  state  of  vapour.  The  evi- 
dences respecting  these  are  also  derived  from  two 
sources;  from  chemical  experience,  and  from  their 
positions  in  rocks  which  are  known  to  be  the  produce 
of  fire.  These  last  may  be  limited  to  granite,  the 
porphyries  and  traps,  and  the  volcanic  rocks ;  though 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  gneiss,  micaceous 
schist,  and  some  other  primary  strata  might  be  added 
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to  those;  in  which  case  the  catalogue  might  be  still 
further  increased. 

The  earthy  minerals  which  may  be  modified  by 
artificial  fire,  or  which  undergo  the  action  of  heat 
without  destruction,  are  the  carbonats  of  lime,  bary tes, 
and  strontiao,  and  the  phosphat  of  lime.  Silica  is 
sublimed  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  I  have  proved.  Of 
the  metallic  minerals,  every  metal  may  be  sublimed 
by  artificial  heat;  and  they  all  admit  of  being  cry- 
stallized by  fusion.  All  the  sulphurets  can  be  fused; 
all  appear  capable  of  being  sublimed ;  and,  probably, 
the  whole  can  also  be  produced  in  this  way,  by  a 
direct  combination  of  their  ingredients.  All  the 
oxydes  aire  produced  from  the  metals  by  heat,  and 
some  of  them  admit  of  being  volatilized.  Under  these 
circumstances  also,  some  of  them  crystallize ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  red  oxyde  of  copper  formed  in  the  ca- 
vities of  metallic  vessels  in  Pompeii.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  the  arseniats  for  ex* 
ample,  can  be  produced  in  this  way;  but  I  cannot 
quote  any  satisfactory  experiments  on  a  subject  which, 
in  all  its  bearings,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
chemists  who  are  interested  in  geology,  and  whose 
leisure  is  greater  than  my  own. 

In  examining  the  evidence  which  nature  affords  on 
this  question,  the  following  is  a  list  of  such  earthy 
minerals  as  are  found  in  the  situations  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  probable  that  many  are  omitted;  as  no 
evidence  but  what  seemed  unexceptionable  has  been 
taken;  and,  in  examining  the  entire  catalogue  of 
minerals,  it  will  easily  be  found  that  there  are  some 
of  which  the  origin  still  remains  uncertain,  and  which 
are  therefore*  excluded  both  from  the  aqueous  and 
the  igneous  lists. 
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Quartz  (by  fusion 

and  by  sublima- 
tion) 
Felspar 
Mica 

Hornblende 
Actinolite 
Chlorite 
Steatite 

Serpentine 

Chrysoberyl 

Cpidote 

Apatite 

Finite 

Idocrase 

Antbophyllite 

Andalusite 

Stilbite 

Jade 


Earthy  Mmera 

Fettstein 

Talc 

Opal 

Chrysoprase 

Hauyne 

Meionite 

Sommite 

Leucite 

Pseudo  sommite 

Pleonaste 

Garnet 

Cyanite 

Zircon 

Fluor  spar 

Spodumene 

Corundam 

Beryl 

Topaas 


Schorl 

Tremolite 

Emerald 

Gabbronite 

Wernerite 

Pyrophysalite 

Lapis  lazuli 

Asbestos 

Hypersthene 

Diallage 
jAugit 
€  Sahlite 

Peridot 

Melilite 

Tabular  spar 

Melanite 

Idocrase 

Ice  spar 

Arragonite 


Tourmalin 

Together  with  some  other  volcanic  minerals  which 
are  yet  ill  defined.  And  the  metallic  minerals  thus 
founds  are  the  following. 

Copper  Sphene 

Oxydnlous  iron  Iron  pyrites 

Galena  Oxyde  of  Tin 

Graphite  Sulph.  Molybdena 

Chromat  of  Iron  Gold. 

Such  is  the  balance,  as  far  as  it  yet  appears  possible 
to  construct  a  tolerable  list  of  this  nature,  between  the 
aqueous  and  the  igneous  minerals.     It  would  be  highly 
improper,  at  present,  to  deduce  from  it  any  conclu- 
sions respecting  a  theory  of  mineral  veins.       For, 
though  all  the  minerals  of  these  were  aqueous,  or  all 
igneous,  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whence 
they  came  aLnd  how  they  are  so  limited  and  so  dis- 
posed as  they  are  in  veins.     It  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered an  argument  in  favour  of  an  igneous  theory, 
that  the  mines  of  Nagyag  lie  in  volcanic  rocks.     But 
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it  is  evident  that  this  fact  proves  no  more  in  this  case 
than  in  that  of  granite  or  trap ;  since^  in  all  of  these 
rocks  ahke,  aqneous  infiltration  takes  place^  as  well 
into  the  veins  as  into  the  volcanic  and  trap  amyg- 
daloids. 

But  it  is  here  worthy  of  remark^  that  of  the  earthy 
minerals  actually  found  in  mineral  veins^  there  are 
more  of  an  aqueous  than  of  an  igneous  origin;  al- 
though there  are  many  more  igneous  than  aqueous  mi- 
nerals in  nature*  With  respect  to  the  metallic  ones,  the 
difference  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  aqueous  mi- 
nerals. That  many  of  both  kinds  have  a  double 
prigiU)  is  only  one  out  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
that  beset  this  subject.  These  are^  in  fact,  such^  and 
so  apparently  unsurmonntable  at  present,  that  a  pru- 
dent geologist  will  suspend  his  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject; provided  he  does  not  also  suspend  his  inves- 
tigations. Both  the  theories  are  before  him,  and  he 
ought  to  try  the  facts  by  both,  not  by  one  only, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  this  pursuit  he 
ought  to  take  into  his  views  the  formation  of  minerals 
by  sublinmtion,  and  their  production  from  infiltration ; 
two  processes  which  have  been  neglected  by  former 
Theorists^  Not  however  that  these  will,  on  either 
side,  form,  in  themselves,  a  theory;  because,  even 
were  there  not  many  more  circumstances  at  present 
unintelligible  in  veins,  we  are  still  unable  to  explain 
whenc^e,  on  either  hypothesis,  the  minerals  have  ar- 
rived at  their  present  places.  This  last  objection  ap- 
plies also  to  a  proposal  which  has  been  made  towards, 
explaining  the  formation  of  mineral  veins,  by  means 
of  galvanic  actions  occurring  between  the  vein  itself 
and  its  walls;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  such, 
causes  may  have  aided  in  producing  their  disposition^ 
or  modifying  the  minerals  themselves. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  geological  Relations  of  the  organic  Fossils. 

Of  all  the  appearances  which  the  earth  presents,  no- 
thing has  excited  more  attention  than  the  existence  of 
animal  bodies  in  the  strata  ;  while  the  air  of  mystery 
which  attended  it  stimulated  cnriosity,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Geological  science. 
If  the  presence  of  animals,  once  submarine,  in  rocks 
and  on  Idfty  mountains,  was  a  cause  of  wonder  and  a 
source  of  theories,  so  did  the  discovery  of  the  bones 
6f  large  animals  lead  to  the  belief  of  pre-existing  races 
of  giants,  while,  in  both  cases,  philosophy,  with 
history,  sacred  and  profane,  were  penretted  to  find  ex- 
planations. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  has  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  this  subject,  and  a  tnore  rational 
direction  to  the  pursuit.  Yet  the  Geologist  seems  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  but  one  part  of  his 
science.  Its  details  belong  to  zoology  and  botany ; 
•  and  he  loses  sight  of  his  main  object  when  he  pursues 
these  minutiae  to  the  neglect  of  their  more  interesting 
connexions  with  the  history  of  the  globe.  Still  more 
deeply  does  he  err,  when  he  imagines  that  a  theory 
of  the  earth  can  be  founded  on  what  involves  so  small 
a  portion  of  its  structure  and  history.  It  is  doubtless, 
essential  to  know  these  objects ;  as,  to  arrange  and 
name  them  is  the  grammar  of  this  department.  But 
it  is  unfortunately  true,  that  whether  the  contempla- 
tion of  minutiae  disables  the  mind  for  wider  views,  or 
that  only  a  minute  mind  can  be  engrossed  by  such 
things,  the  power  of  profiting  by  collections  and 
their  study,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  their  extent 
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and  the  activity  of  collectors^  whether  it  be  in  natural 
history  or  books. 

The  true  business  of  a  Geologist,  here,  is  of  a  far 
higher  character.  It  is  to  determine  the  antiquity  of 
these  ob^^cts  and  that  of  the  earths  in  which  they 
lived,  tl^  waters  which  they  inhabited,  and  the  former 
places  of  those;  to  explain  why  they  are  now  im- 
bedded in  rocks  when  once  free,  why  elevated  on  the 
land  when  once  beneath  the  sea,  why  they  are  par« 
tially  distribated,.and  far  more ;  as  it  is  also  his  office 
to  see  how  these  things  explain  the  history  of  the 
earth.  If  found  in  alluvial  soils,  other  inquiries  of 
an  analogous  nature  arise,  relating  especially  to  the 
later  lustory  of  the  gldbe.  And  in  the  study  c^  the 
objects  themselves,  if  he  undertakes  the  office  of  the 
zoologist  and  botanist,  it  is  his  business  to  compare 
the  dead  with  the  existing  races;  through  which  it 
is  his  own  proper  office  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the 
history  of  the  living  creations  of  the  Earth,  as  to  that 
of  the  Earth  itself. 

The  limits  and  nature  of  an  elementary  work  on 
Geology,  do  not  permit  an  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject as  it  belongs  to  Zoology  and  Botany :  a  treatise 
would  be  demanded  for  it,  and  that  would  also  be  a 
large  one.  I  have  already  published  a  skeleton  for 
such  a  work,  or  a  basis  on  which  those  details  might 
be  engrafted :  as  it  is  now  time  that  they  should  be 
collected  and  embodied.     For  the  objects  themselves, 
I  must  refer  to  that  and  other  well-known  books ; 
especially  to  local  records,  and  to  professed  arrange- 
ments of  fossil  organic  bodies  ;  here,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  purely  geological  science,  as  much  as  pois- 
sible.    And  that  will  also  be  more  useful ;  for  while 
books  abound  on  the  fossil  bodies  themselves,  their 
geological  bearings  and  connexions  have  been  almost 
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entirely  neglected  ia  those  works,  as,  from  that  neglect^ 
many  erroneous  conclusions  have  been  drawn  respect- 
ing the  history  of  the  earth,  and  also  of  those  objects 
themselvesi 

It  may  interest  those  who  think  the  antiquities  of  a 
science  wordi  studying^  to  name  some  antient  pinions 
on  this  subject :  the  record  of  foUy  would  be  more 
valuable^  did  it  teach  ourselves  wisdom.  But  when 
we  smile  at  Ray  and  Lister  and  Bertrand  and  others^ 
we  forget  the  greater  folly  and  ignorance  which  create 
and  destroy  oceans,  dissolve  rodks  widiout  water,  and 
fuse  them  without  heat.  If  these  fossik  wei^e  thought* 
to  be  formed  by  a  plastic  power  in  Nature,  this  waa 
but  the  Greek  philosophy  which  €udworth  had  hot^ 
rowed^  If  Lusus  Naturae  was  a  term  without  an 
idea,  cheating  by  the  semblance  of  knowledge,  we  are 
doing  the  same  every  day,  and  forget  to  liote  it.  If 
the  seeds  of  shell  fishes  were  evaporated  and  con- 
veyed to  the  earth,  modern  physiology  does  not  yet 
see  on  how  many  points  it  will  hereiiier  be  an  object 
of  ecfual  ridicule.  If  stones  tbemsdves  grew  from 
seeds,  a  yesterday's  philosophy  produces  a  man  from 
a  monas,  and  dares  to  smile  at  the  self-growth  of  or« 
ganic  fossils.  Forms  uniting  the  organic  with  the  in*-' 
organic  world,  materials  prepared  foi^  living  beings^ 
these,  and  more,  can  be  paralleled  by  modern  hypo-* 
theses.  Voltaire's  reading  might  however  have  taught 
him  what  his  knowledge  of  nature  could  not ;  since 
ilerodotusj  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others,  had,  long  be-« 
fore,  formed  just  conclusions  on  this  subject.  The 
parent  philosophy  was  wiser  than  its  progeny,  for 
many  centuries,  in  this  and  far  more.  But  let  Ter-^ 
tullian  have  the  credit  which  be  deserves,  for  explain-* 
ing  the  positions  of  organic  fossils  through  the  de^ 
luge.     This  was  a  bold  and  a  grand  view :  but  it  is 
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dura  to  remembef  that  no  philosophy    will   endure^ 
which  is  not  fcmiided  on  truth.    Enough. 

Of  the  general  Division  and  Nature  of  organic 

Fossils. 

The  gl-eat  taiA  obvious  divisions  are  into  marine  and 
terrestrial,  since  these  materially  concern  die  history 
of  the  earth  as  explained  by  these  bodies.  But,  under 
the  same  reference,  the  last  must  be  separated  into 
aquatic  and  terrene.  As  organic  bodies,  they  are 
divided  into  animals  and  v^etables ;  the .  latter  being 
rare  among  the  marine^  and  confined  chiefly  to  the 
terrestrial  deposits :  the  :  former  being  both  uaarine 
and  terrestrial,  and,  in  the  latter  division,  terrene  and 
aquatic* . 

The  LifhophyCes,  or  corals,  among  the  marine 
fossils,  form  the  basis  of  strata  of  high  antiquity } 
having  originally  perhaps  resembled  the  coral  islands 
of  our  own  day..  That  they  should  be  mixed  with 
other  shells,  we  can  easily  understand;  jand,  when 
found  independent,  they  may  belong  to  alluvial  ma- 
rine dep<»its,  or  be  derived  from  demolished  rocks. 
The  testJBGeous  unimals  constitute  a  much  larger  di^ 
vision,  as  their  produce  in  rock  also  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  former  ;  and  thus  also  do  they  occupy  a  much 
greater  range  among  the  strata.  The  crustaceous. 
animals  are  comparatively  rare,  in  quantity  and  in 
variety.  This  is  explicable,  partly  by  retrospective  in- 
ferences derived  from  their  present  known  rarity^ 
and  partly  by  the  tenderness  of  their  structure.  And 
this  last  fact  explains  the  still  greater  rarity  of  the 
fishes,  of  which  the  hard  parts  are  often  the  only  ones 
presCTved.  If  the  cetaceous  fishes  are  also  rare,  we 
must  recollect  that  they  are  so  as  living  animals  :  and, 
of  these  and  the  last,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they 
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are  generally  foimd  in  the  more  lecest  strata^  and 
commonly  under  peonliar  drcumstaaees  formerly  ex* 
plained.  Rocks  of  undisputed  marine  origin  do  not 
often  contain  amphibious  animals,  nor  do  these  abound 
anywhere.  There  are  however  tortoises  in  the  chalk, 
and  animals  of  the  Lisard  tribe  in  the  Lias ;  itself  an 
amphibious  deposit,  as  I  shall  hereafta*  suggest ;  at 
least  wl^re  it  contains  such  remains. 

Thus^does  this  race  connect  the  marine  9md  the 
terrestrial  organic  fossils  of  an  animal  nature.  Amoiig 
the  latter^  the  lkb(^hytes  are  rare;  and  if  milleporaei 
occur  in  the  coal  strata,  the  inferior  beds  of  this  sxe 
amphibious.  Testaceous  animals  are  found  in  the 
liresh  water  strata,  just  as  in  the  marine  ones ;  but 
they  are  more  limited  in  variety  and  quantity,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  belong  either  to  the  coal  series  or 
the  tertiary  deposits ;  otherwise  than  under  trans- 
portation, and  in  the  amphiUous  lias*  Fishes  are 
also  found  in  the  same  strata ;  and  I  have  formerly 
pointed  out  the  sources  of  confusion  and  error  on 
this  subject. 

The  fossil  remains  of  terrene  animals  fwm  a  large 
class^  in  variety,  if  not  in  numbers ;  presenting  also 
a  peculiar  interest,  by  approximating  the  existing 
earth  with  its  la^  pi<eceding  oondition.  If  we  extend 
the  rule  so  as  to  consider  every  buried  animal  as  a 
geological  organic  fossil,  they  preserve  the  chain  un- 
broken* By  transportation,  they  occur  in  marine 
strata ;  and  they  also  exist  in  lacustral  ones  and  in 
alluvia.  Former  chapters  have  explsdned  mudi  that 
I  need  not  here  repeat  on  this  snbject ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  add,  that  they  are  sometimes  found  in  modern 
rocks,  produced  like  Travertino,  or  from  fi-agments. 
The  remains  themselves  comprise  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles^  and  insects,  to  which  I  may  againaddamphibia* 
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If  it  was  once  diOQght  that  the  Elephant,  and  other 
remains  of  Italy  were  derived  from  animals  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  that  hypothesis  has  passed  away.  In^ 
sects  conld  not  be  common ;  bat  they  are  likely  to, 
prove  more  numerous  when  the  lacustral  deposits  to 
which  they  belong  are  better  known.  They  have  been 
found  at  Nkbolschite  in  Moravia,  at  Radebeg  in 
Croatia,  at  Sinigaglia  on  the  Apennine,  and  elsewhere ; 
consisting  of  coleoptera,  faymenoptera  and  dij^era,  and 
itiduding  LibeHula,  Cimex,  grashoppers,  and  others. 

Vegetable  fossils  are  very  rare  in  the  marine  slMta> 
as  marine  vegetables;  transported  terrene  ones  are 
fer  more  common,  and  must  not  be  confonnded  because 
of  their  situation*  Yet  confervee  and  fuci  have  been 
found  in  the  limestone  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of 
Transylvania,  and  of  Christiania  in  Norway.  Com^ 
pared  to  these,  the  terrestrial  fossil  plants  abound  in 
variety  and  numbers :  occurring  where  they  might  be 
expected,  in  the  coal  strata  chiefly,  and  also  in  the 
teftiary  lacustral  deposits.  The  former  are  palustral, 
if  not  aqnatiCt  and  are  preserved  in  their  places.  They 
iltust  be  distinguish^  from  the  more  properly  terrene 
ones  which  have  undergone  transportation,  and  which 
occur  in  the  alluvial  deposits  often  confounded  with 
the  tertiary.  And  I  must  lastly  here  include  the 
superficial  fi*agments  of  vegetables  petrified,  such  as 
occur  in  Antigua  and  at  Madras,  in  Africa  as  described 
by  many  travellers,  and  in  New  Holland,  as  mentioned 
by  Collins. 

Of  the  Conditions  in  which  organic  Fossils  occur. 

SfaeUs  are  often  found  in  sand,  dry  and  fragile,  as 

if  caldned ;  having  lost  their  animal  matter.     In  other 

cases,  that  animal  bond  is  preserved,  as  are  even  their 

colours,  well  known  in  the  Lumachella  marble;  while 
similar  variations  occur  in  the  case  bf  bones  and  teeth. 
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Sometimes,  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  shell  are  per-* 
feet,  even  to  the  membrane  of  the  hinge,  while  in  others 
they  are  compressed  or  broken,  and  even  dissevered 
and  dispersed.  The  dinaes  of  all  this  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  animal  matter  of  fishes  is  rarely  pre- 
served, as  I  already  noticed ;  md,  of  the  quadrupeds 
and  cetacea>  only  the  bones  am  found,  except  in  the 
rare  and  peculiar  cases  elsewhere  described.  - 

Though  casts  and  impressions  cannot  be  called 
organic  fossils,  they  are  equivalent  records.  They 
need  not  be  here  distinguished^  beibg  esseMially  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  leaves^  there  is  often  no  other 
record.  In  shells,  the  interior  tost  is  a  model.  It  is 
often  difficult  t6  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
organic  body  in  these  cases ;  ais  the  stone  must  have  been 
previously  indurated,  when  the  cadt  is.  perfect,  and 
we  do  not  see  how  that  should  remain  when  the 
model  was  destroyed.  In  the  calcareous  rocks,  where 
the  shell  has  combined  with  the  stone,  there  is  no 
difficulty^  And  in  this  case  also,  the  animal  matter  is 
sometimes  diffused  through  the  rock,  producing  th« 
fetid  limestones;  a  fact  occurring  too  in  the  case  of 
fishes.  The  ammonites  are  sometimes  filled  with  sand, 
and  the  shell  itself  is  silicified :  yet  when  a  shell  is 
filled  with  flint,  it  remains  calcareous,  and  is  sometimes 
crystallized,  assuming  at  least  a  fibrous  structure.  In 
the  former  also,  th6  siphunculus  sometimes  remains 
when  the  shell  hai^-thsappeared. 

In  the  ligneous  fossils,  the  wood  id  replaced  by 
sandstone,  but  the  bark  often  remains,  converted  into 
coal.  Such  are  the  well-known  fossils  of  the  fcoal  strata. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  minuter  fossils,  the  wood 
is  converted  into  charcoal.  Leaves,  or  at  least  their  bark, 
have  become  coal:  they  are  often,  rather  drawings  than 
even  bas-reliefs  of  the  originals.  In  other  cases,  as  of- 
ten happens  in  shale^  the  bituminous  matter  is  difiused 
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through  the  rock,  and  nothing  but  the  iinpression 
remains,  sometimes  with  a  mere  film  of  charcoal. 

What  is  called  petrifaction  is  another  condition  of 
organic  fossils,  much  more  rare,  if  we  adhere  to  a 
true  definition*  Where  this  process  is  perfect,  the 
organic  body  has  disi4)peared,  but  its  form  is  preserved 
in  the  stony  matter,  often  to  the  very  anatomy;  espe- 
cially in  wood  and  coral  converted  into  chalcedony. 
In  other  instances,  the  process  is  incomplete,  or  a  part 
of  the  original  remains,  easily  discoverable  by  sulphuric 
acid,  when  not  visible,  especially  if  it  be  a  vegetable ; 
as,  in  shells,  where  those  become  chert,  the  animal 
matter  is  sometimes  united  to  the  flint,  and  can  also 
generally  be  detected  by  chemical  means. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  bodies  are  petrified  by  sili- 
ceous and  by  calcareous  matter.     The  former  is  either 
quartz,  flint,  chert,  chalcedony,  or  opal :  and  .the  other 
may  be  pure  carbonat  of  lime,  as  it  may  also   be 
argillaceous,  or  cherty.     If  shale  has  been  considered 
as  a  petrifying  substance,  its  produce  is  more  properly 
ranked  with   casts.     If  metallizations,   as   they  are 
termed,  are  to  be  included,  here,  they  are  nearly  li^- 
mited  to  pyrites  in  the  animals,  though  sulphuret  of 
mercury  has  been  mentioned.     But  bog  iron  ore  and 
phosphat  of  iron  may  be  also  ranked  with  these  in 
the  case  of  vegetables.     I  know  not  that  bituinini- 
^ation  should  have  a  place  here ;  but  it  is  at  least 
an  analogous  fact,  to  which  some  writers  have  given 
a  place.     Lastly,  it  has  been  siiid,  that  ostresB,  gry*- 
phites,  terebratuloe,  corals,  and  serpulae,  have  com- 
monly preserved  their  shelly  matter,  when  porcel*- 
lanites,  volutes,  and  others,  have  lost  it,  that  echinites 
and  encrinites  are,  particularly,  converted  into  cal- 
careous spar,  that  ammonites  and  others  vanish,  and 
that  belemnites  outlast  those  which  they  accompany, 
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presenting  also  a  radiated  crystallization.  But  these 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  generalized  to  allow  of  any 
conclusions:  if  there  are  such  leading  eflSscts,  we  must 
prcAably  seek  the  causes  in  the  history  of  the  rocks 
themselyes,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  oi^anic  bodies. 

Incrustations  must  not  be  confounded  with  petri* 
factions.  In  this  case,  the  organic  body  is  simply 
involved;  and  these  are  also  generally  of  recent  date. 
On  the  great  scale,  they  are  all  calcareous,  and  arfe 
without  interest,  except  where  they  occur  in  the 
travertinos  of  Italy,  where  they  have  often  given  rise  to 
errors  of  moment.  But  there  are  two  of  a  different 
nature  which  demand  notice,  though  the  inteiest  is  of 
a  limited  nature. 

I  have  proved,  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  what 
had  been  denied,   that  minute  v^etables  were  pre- 
served in  chalcedony,  as  I  have  there  equally  proved 
it  of  insects.    These  are  the  so*called  moss  agates: 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  dilorite  with 
these  remains,  it  being  the  cause  of  the  appearances 
resembling  confervae;  crystalliEing  thus,  by  the  coor 
tinned  superposition  of  its  scales.     In  my  collection, 
three  or  four  mosses,  one  possibly  a  Juagermannia,  and 
a  Lichen,  admit  of  no  dispute;  as  it  is  equally  easy  to 
account  for  the  fact,    by  the  familiar  infiltration  of 
chalcedony  into  open  cavitiea.     In  the  same  manner, 
insects   may  be  entangled;  and  thus  have   two   ex- 
amples occurred,  my  own  a  lepidopterous  Pnpa«     It 
is  also  said  that  an  insect  has  been  found  in  menilitiie« 
-Insects  are  sometimes  also  incrusted  with  amber,  as  is 
familiar.    The  remains  in  chalcedony  may 4)e  of  any 
modem  time :  but  those  in .  amber  must  be  as  old  as 
the  lignites  of  the  older  alluvia  with  which  they  ocenr. 
The  explanation  of  this  is,  also,  easy :  the  substance 
is  the  resin  of  former  trees,  bituminized,  as  the  wood 
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has  been:  and  ibis  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of 
amber^  so  long  disputed,  is  confirmed  hj  the  semibi^ 
tuminization  of  similar  resins  in  later  strata,  accom- 
panying, similarly,  semibituminiased  wood,  as  I  for* 
merly  explained  in  different  papers  on  these  subjects. 
The  existing  resins,  equally  including  insects,  resemble 
these  fossil  substances  so  much,  as  to  be  constantly 
sold  for  amber,  and  not  always  from  fraud,  but  fiom 
Ignorance:  but  the  test  is  easy,  as  I  Imve  shown  in  a 
paper  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  journals. 

Of  the  Rocks  in  which  organic  Fossils  occur » 

This  forms  an  important  question  in  geology :  they 
abound  in  some,  and  are  absent  from  others ;  while  it 
will  be  anticipated  that  they  should  occur  in  the  {Stra- 
tified, and  be  excluded  from  the  unstratified  rocks. 
And  such  is  the  fact*  No  one  has  imagined  that  they 
could  occur  in  granite ;  but  they  who  desired  to  make 
the  trap  rocks  of  aqueous  origin,  have  pretended  to 
find  them  in  those.  It  is  necessary  to  show  what  the 
error  and  the  truth  are.  Nor  can  they  be  expected  in 
Serpentine  or  in  Diallage  rock;  for  I  have  proved 
that  these  also  are  rocks  of  fusion. 

Tbey  may  exist  in  the  tufas  of  this  family,  because 
these  are  conglomerates,  often  transported,  and  often 
aqueous :  It  is  the  very  case  of  Pompeii  in  another 
form ;  and  thus  is  bituminized  wood  found  under  and 
in  the  solid  trap  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ; 
but  when  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  found  in  the  midst  of 
entangled  tufas.  When  said  to  have  •  occurred  in 
basalt,  this  is  the  error  of  ignorance :  the  indurated 
shale,  or  Lydian  Stone,  beneath  it,  has  been  mistaken 
for  that  substance,  as  I  have  proved.  If  a  shell  should 
eten  b^  found  in  a  real  basalt,  as  has  been  said  to 
have  occurred,  this  is  possible,  because  basaltic  veins 
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often  entangle  fragments  of  limestone;  and  might 
thus  include  a  fossil  shell  also.  Such  an  occunrence 
will  probably  however  prove  rare,  as  it  will  also  leave 
the  present  rule  intact. 

If,  now,  the  stratified  rocks  do  not  always  contain 
organic  fossils,  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  will  im- 
mediately appear,  in  each  case.  Generally,  these  are, 
that  some  strata  may  have  existed  before  the  creation 
of  c^ganic  beings,  that  some  have  undergone  changes 
destructive  to  them  and  to  their  remains,  that  some 
earths  are  unsuitable  to  their  habits  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, that  deposits  of  stony  or  earthy  matters  must 
often  have  been  made  in  too  short  a  time  to  permit  of 
their  multiplication,  that  even  the  present  sea  does  not 
every  where  contain  the  living  beings,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  antient  situations  ^nd  circumstances 
where  tibey  did  not  exist  as  such. 

Th^ir  existence  in  the  strata  is  eai?y  of  expl^iation. 
The  marly  deposits  of  a  lake,  or  an  oyster  bank  in  the 
sea,  are  the  preparations  for  future  rocky  strata  of 
organic  fossils,  as  their  powder  forms  compact  lime- 
stones, and  their  sand  oolithes ;  the  latter  produced 
daily  under  our  eyes.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  they 
must  predominate  in  limestones,  since  they  have 
generated  these,  and  thait  they  should  occur  in  shale 
rather  than  in  sandstone,  because  living  shells  do  the 
same,  or  inhabit  mud  in  preference  to  sand.  If  they 
are  colonial  in  rocks,  so  are  they  in  the  sea ;  if  inter- 
mixed, we  have  still  their  living  models^  in  a  state  of 
intermixture.  The  secondary  marine  strata  are  thus 
their  principal  seats ;  and  why  they  should  occur  in 
the  tertiary  ones  and  the  alluvia,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  a  word.  If,  in  thp  days  of  geological  iguar 
ranee,  they  were  thought  limited  to  the  secondary 
strata,  that  time  is  past;  though,  ever  unwilling  to 
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surrender  aTi  hypothesis,  and  tenacious  of  it  in  propor- 
tion to  Its  weakness,  Geologists  have  invented  the 
term  transition^  partly  to  preserve  this  fanciful  rule^ 
They  are  abundant  in  the  latest  argillaceous  schists 
and  limestones  of  the  primary  series  ;  drawing  that 
line  at  the  old  red  sandstone. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  individual  strata,  t 
may  first  remark  that  organic  fossils  have  never  oc- 
curred in  gneiss  or  in  micaceous  schist ;  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a{  least  in  the  predominant  cases,  from  the 
theory  of  those  rocks  formerly  given.  Yet,  as  the 
latter  rock  is  sometimes  formed  of  fragments,  it  is 
possible  that  they  should  be  found  in  it.  We  have 
no  right  to  decide  on  the  non-existence  of  animals 
during  this  early  stage  of  the  earth,  because  we  have 
not  found  them.  -Though  this  rock  has  been  exposed 
to  heat,  the  shells  of  shale  are  not  always  obliterated 
under  the  same  circumstances.  If  we  make  rules  of 
this  kind,  we  shall  never  search,  and  never  know : 
when  we  decide  from  negative  evidence,  we  make  our 
ignorance  the  measure  of  what  is.  This  negative 
evidence  as  to  an  early  creation  is  otherwise  worthless ; 
because,  even  in  the  secondary  strata,  organic  bodies 
are  seldom  found  in  siliceous  rocks,  and  because  there 
is  an  evident  comparative  rarity  of  animal  fossils  in 
.  retroceding,  as  would  be  proved  by  the  scarcity  of 
primary  limestone,  were  there  no  other  evidence. 

This  is  the  hypothetical  suggestion  of  a  doubt  as  to 
one  of  the  great  rules  of  Geologists :  it  must  now  be 
asked  whether  there  be  not  evidence  from  which  to 
conjecture  an  organic  creation  of  even  this  early  date. 
They  have  been  unwilling  to  seek  it,  on  account  of 
their  hypothesis,  or  even  to  admit  the  possibility,  when 
produced.  Anthracite  is  coal,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
oldest  rocks;  while,  under  this  hypothesis,  it  has  been 
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esteemed  a  pure  and  proper  mineral  substance.  It  is 
not  carbon  under  its  semimetallic,  and  therefore  more 
obviously  mineral  form  of  plumbago,  at  least ;  yet 
even  this  might  be  the  produce  of  vegetables,  since  it 
is  daily  formed  from  coal  in  the  Iron-furnace.  If 
j  Anthracite  is  not  to  rank  with  vegetable  coal  because 
it  contains  no  bitumen,  this  is  eqaally  true  of  un- 
doubted vegetable  coals,  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where. And.  therefore  the  early  anthracite  maybe, 
and  probably  is,  an  organic  produce,  and  the  record 
of  an  antient  vegetable  creation  ;  while  its  very  rarity 
i&  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 

Calcareous  concave  bodies,  precisely  resembling 
fragnients  of  shells,  occur  in  hornblende  schist 
in  Scotland,  in  Glen  Tilt,  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  basaltic  shales:  had  they  been 
Ipund  in  a  modern  shale,  qo  question  would  have 
been  entertained  as  to  their  nature.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable ;  as,  under  no  other  circumstance, 
does  lime,  as  a  visible  ingredient,  occur  in  this  cry- 
stalline rock  of  fusion.  I  have  proved  that  hornblende 
schist  is  a  fused  slate ;  and  thus  might  it  as  well  con- 
tain shells,  under  that  fusion,  as  the  Lydian  stones, 
equally  fused  or  semifused,  so  often  do.  This  is  a 
second  evidence  of  an  early  creation,  the  first,  of  ve- 
getables, and  the  second  of  animals ;  the  one  supports  . 
the  other,  and  they  are  confirmed  still  further  by  a 
third  fact.  These  are,  the  existence  of  orthoceratites, 
abundant  in  a  quartz  rock  in  Sutherland,  which  follows 
gneiss  and  is  connected  with  it.  And  I  consider 
this  evidence  to  be  as  perfect  as  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  on  such  a  subject,  from  the  researches  of  one 
individual,  under  the  neglect  of  all  other  observers.  In 
any  case,  where  no  previous  hypothesis  to  the  con- 
trary had  existed,  no  one  would  hesitate  in  receiving  it.. 
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If  a  receiit  geologist  has  undeitaken,  in  the  last 
case,  to  explain  otherwise  what  he  never  saw,  because 
he  preferred  antient  ignorance  to  modern  truth,  he 
has  also  forgotten  that  the  secondary  and  the  primary 
strata  never  can  undergo  a  joint  undulation :  he  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  to  this  extent,  though  his  re- 
searches had  been  confined  to  the  recent  strata:  it  has 
been  the  oversight  of  anxiety  for  an  hypothesis.     And 
geologists  would  be  better  employed  in  seeking  for 
new  truths,  than  in  determining  what  is,  because  they 
think  that  it  ought  to  be.    If  this  is  to  be  the  rule,  all- 
observation  IS  useless :  he  who  has  seen  nothing  be- 
comes the  interpreter  of  everything,  and  interprets  as 
he  had  previously  statuted  to  do :  Geology  is  attained, 
and  we  may  rest  from  our  labours.    But  if  it  is  thus 
to  become  a  Science,  it  is  the  first  that  ever  succeeded 
through  this  road.     I  owe  this  remark  to  the  Geolo- 
gical student,  whom  I  have  undertaken  to  teach  in  all 
that  I  know  myself,  and  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  guide 
where  he  has  been  misled. 

Organic  fossils  ought  to  be  found  in  the  primary 
limestones ;  and  they  are  so,  if  we  exclude  the  false 
distinction  already  noticed.  If  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  oldest  ones,  the  explanation  is  easy.  This  sub- 
stance is  remarkably  fusible;  and  I  have  shown 
that  it  has  beer!  locally  fused  by  Trap,  in  Sky  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  to  the  obliteration  of  those  fossils  which 
abound  in  other  parts  of  the  same  stratum.  And  the 
earlier  limestones  have  been  most  exposed  to  heat. 
The  occurrence  of  organic  fossils  in  the  argillaceous 
schist  is  notorious.  And  this  terminates  the  primary 
series :  while  the  conclusion  is,  that  it  does  contain 
organic  fossils,  abundantly  in  its  upper  parts,  with 
sufficient  indications  in  its  lower  ones;  thus  pointing 
to  a  living  creation  as  old  as  any  rocks  that  we  know^ 
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while  the  causes  of  a  scanty  evidence  of  this  kind  are 
obvioas.  We  may  allow  that  the  living  animals  were 
less  nuraerons  and  abundant  at  the  earlier  periods; 
and  the  rarity  of  primary  limestone  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this ;  hot  that  is  all.  And  if  also  the  whole  of  the 
primary  series  was  formed  beneath  the  water  at  one 
period  of  repose,  as  appears  true  from  the  parallelism 
of  the  strata,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  conclusion 
that  a  creation  should  have  occurred  late  in  that  pe- 
riod, and  not  at  its  commencement,  as  has  been  the 
ease  apparently  in  all  the  successive  ones. 

In  the  secondary  series,  organic  bodies  are  rare  in 
the  lowest  sandstone.  And  this  is  intelligible,  because, 
at  so  early  a  date  after  a  great  revolution,  they  could 
not  have  abounded  in  the  ocean  ;  while  it  is  probable 
also  that  much  of  this  deposit  consists  of  antient  ter- 
restrial alluvia,  produced  in  a  manner  I  shall  hereafter 
explain.  Hitherto,  with  the  probable  exception 
of  Anthracite,  every  fossil  is  marine ;  and  this 
continues  through  the  next,  or  mountain  limestone, 
where  they  become  abundant ;  because,  like  all  other 
secondary  limestones,  it  has  been  formed  from  their 
remains,  as  it  could  not  indeed  have  been  produced 
from  any;  other  source.  But  here  the  exclusion  ter- 
minates, and  here  also  commence  terrestrial  vegetables 
as  well  as  animals*  Whether  they  Existed  as  living 
ones  before  this,  we  do  not  know ;  and,  again,  ought 
not  to  decide  that  they  did  not,  from  negative  evidence. 

The  coal  strata  are  here  the  great  depository  of 
terrestrial  organic  fossils;  of  plants  and  fresh- water 
shells :  and  I  need  not  distinguish  these  strata  further, 
than  to  say  that  the  fossils  occur  chiefly  in  the  shales, 
and  in  the  limestones,  when  any  are  present;  as  ve- 
getable fragments  in  the  shape  of  charcoal  are  found 
in  the  coal  itself.     In  the  magnesian  limestone,  they 
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are  limited  in  number^  and  are  again  marine.  The 
red  marl  sandstone,  like  the  inferior  one,  contains 
very  few :  and  there  may  be  special  reasons  for  thi% 
since  there  are  peculiarities  respecting  this  stratum, 
which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  intermixture  of  terrestrial  and  marine 
remains  in  the  lias  series;  and  if  it  is  at  present  one 
of  the  supposed  geological  difficulties,  this  will  be  a 
subject  for  after  inquiry.  That  series  has  been  more 
boldly  described  than  well  understood;  as  it  has 
been  confidently  transferred  to  other  countries, 
under  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  universal  for- 
mations. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  proceed  further 
in  the  same  detail.  Organic  fossils  ought  to  occur 
abundantly  in  the  equally  abused  and  hypothetical 
Oolithe,  and  they  do  so:  as  they  do,  much  less  abun- 
dantly, in  the  no  less  hypothetical  Green  sand,  be- 
coming, finally,  abundant  in  the  Chalk. 

I  have  only  to  remark  lastly,  of  all  these  strata,  that 
these  fossils  are  occasionally  absent  in  some  places 
while  abundant  in  others ;  but  that  all  these  diiferences 
can  be  explained  through  simple  considerations,  which, 
after  all  that  I  have  already  said,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  suggest. 

So  recently  as  I  have  described  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions, I  need  not  repeat  what  concerns  them  in 
this  respect.  The  alluvial  soils  contain  the  chief 
remains  of  the  larger  and'  mqre  perfect  ter- 
restrial animals,  yet  very  partially  situated ;  and  I  need 
not  here  distinguish  among  the  qualities  or  origins  of 
these,  nor  at  present  notice  such  remains  of  mixed 
origin  as  they  may  include.  With  the  loose  alluvial 
matters  may  also  be  comprised  what  I  have  here 
termed  alluvial  rocks,  however  existing.  And  those 
which  have  been  formed  in  fissures  or  cavities,  or  in 
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any  other  manaer^  from  cemented  fragments,  sach  as 
the  organic  rocks  of  Gibrahar  and  of  Dalmatia, 
abound  in  the  remaias  of  terrestrial  animals^  as  the 
Travertinos  oheax  contain  vegetable  and  teiTestrial 
shells.  If,  lastly,  I  may  include  among  the  alluvial 
deposits,  those  loose  substances  found  in  caverns, 
these  are  also  the  frequent  notorious  repositories  of 
some  of  the  most  remaricable  animal  remains  which 
have  been  discovered.  Arriving  above  the  later  gravel 
and  sand,  and  at  the  peat,  the  fossil  remains  intro- ' 
duce  us  to  our  own  living  world.  And  thus  also  are 
we  introduced  to  it  by  the  fossil  shells  of  recently 
drained  or  existing  Is^es,  and  by  those  terrestrial  and 
superficial  deposits  of  shells,  resembling  soft  chalk 
intermixed  with  these  objects,  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  which  I  first  pointed  out  in  Perthshire,  to 
those  who  have,  many  years  afterwards,  made  the 
*^  original  discovery."  The  celebrated  human  ske- 
letons of  Guadaloupe  are  the  same  geological  fact  in 
another  form :  a  recent  ooUthe  is  but  an  indurated 
alluvium. 

Of  the  Order  of  Succession  and  relative  Antiquity  of 

organic  Fossils. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  certain  order  existed 
among  the  species  of  organic  fossils,  under  relations 
to  a  definite  succession  among  the  strata ;  but  this 
indudes  two  points  of  considerable  importance,  the 
one  relating  to  the  organic  creation  itself,  the  other 
to  its  geological  relations.  The  last  will  form  a  se- 
parate section  hereafter. 

I  shall  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  the  reader 
by  retailing  the  dreams  of  writers  respecting  organic 
molecules  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  species. 
For  this  miserable   progeny  of  an  atheistical  Greek 
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philosophy,  he  may  consult  Lamarck,  De  Maillet,  and 
others  :  to  be  ingenious  were  something,  and  there 
is  attraction  in  novelty  ;  but  fiction  and  foUy  that  are 
alike  dull  and  stale,  do  not  deserve  even  criticism. 
But  mcM*e  sober  inquirers  have  conceived  that  the 
earlier  species  of  animals  were  less  perfect  than  the 
more  recent,  and  have  imagined  a  gradual  improve-^ 
ment  in  their  organizations;  as  they  have  further 
presumed  on  a  gradually  increasing  number  of 
genera  and  species.  These  questions  must,  how- 
ever, be  determined  by  facts,  not  by  speculative 
reasonings.  It  is  plain  that  any  theory  of  this  nature 
must  labour  under  the  radical  fault  of  deficiency  of 
evidence.  Though  we  follow  a  succession  according 
to  the  order  of  the  strata,  it  teaches  nothing  on  these 
subjects,  because  of  its  imp^ection,  particularly  in 
the  more  remote  strata,  where  we  know  not  what  has 
existed.  If  we  even  suppose,  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  first  animals  were  solely  marine,  nnd  limited  to 
corals  and  shell  fishes,  there  are  not  facts  to  prove 
this.  All  the  strata  were  formed  under  the  sea^  and 
could  contain  only  marine  remains,  except  under  rare 
accidents.  It  will  be  so  in  the  rocks  now  forming. 
The-  animals  thus  supposed  exclusive  have  also  pecu- 
liar powers  of  durability,  while  the  higher  organiza- 
tions are  perishable ;  especially  so  under  such  changes 
as  the  earlier  rocks  have  undergone ;  so  that,  for  all 
which  this  imaginary  evidence  proves,  the  earlier 
ocean  might  have  teemed  with  as  great  a  variety  of 
life  as  the  present  one,  as  there  might  also  have  been 
an  inhabited  earth.  I  repeat  what  I  have  often  ur^d 
before :  we  are  trying  to  measure  truth  by  our  own 
ignorance  :  the  usual  proceeding  of  ignorance  united 
to  vanity. 

But  the  question  as  to  land  animals  must  be  further 
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examined !  a  stronghold  has  hei*e  been  erected  on 
mud,  in  a  Uteral  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  sense. 
With  the  few  exceptions  already  noted,  their  remains 
are  now  found  ■  in  alluvial  soils^  on  the  land .;  and  it 
conld  not  have  been  otherwise  in  former  times.  If 
rivers  deposit  the  materials  of  future  rocks  noder  the 
sea,  they  very  rarely  carry  thither  the  bones  of  land 
animals.  The  geologists  of  a  future  earth  might  de- 
termine, as  we  do  now,  that  marine  janinials  alone 
had  formerly  existed.  If  animals  are  to  be  preserved 
in  rocks,  for  future  ages,  they  must  be  preserved 
where  they  died.  Hence  is  it  that  we  find  the  re- 
mains (^amphibious  animals^  arid  not  those  of  ter- 
restrial ones ;  for  the  same  would  happen,  or  does 
happen,  at  this  very  day.  .  They  were  enclosed  at 
once  in  mud,  like  shells, :  and  preserved  from  dc- 
strndtion.  And  hence  the  simple  solution  of  the  won- 
derful mysteries  of  the  Lias  and  its  Lizards,  which 
are  to  prove  equally  wonderful  mysteries  about  an 
antient  earth.  There  was  a  dry  earth  long  before 
and  long  after  these  beds  ;  or  whence  are  the  strata 
from  Coal  to  Chalk  ?  He  who  can  bdieve  that  diis 
earth  contained  nothing  but  Lizards,,  and  during  one 
period  obly,  has  thought  too  much  of  his  specimens : 
what  could  be  preserved  has  been  embodied  in  stone, 
and  all  else  has  perished :  it  has  ever  been  so,  arid 
.ever.  will.  The  preseri'ed  animals  differ  from  the 
present ;  that  is  all ;  but  that  is  a  separate  question. 

This,  was  the  essential  preliminary  question  ;  for  it 
was  that  of  the  value  of  the  Evidence.  If  we  now 
examine  the  preserved  animals,  they  do  not  prove 
any  thing  as  to  a  successive  improvement  of  organi- 
zations. There  are  identical  or  corresponding  genera 
in  the  most  antient  and  the  most  recent  strata.  Echi- 
nites,    chamites,    tellinitcs,    amraonites>    and  others. 
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occur  in  the  primary  schists  and  in  almost  every  one 
of  the  superior  strata.  Madreporites,  terebratulites, 
bekmnitesV  and  orthoceratites  are  found  in  the  oldest 
sandstone  and  in  the  chalk.  I  might  fill  a  page  with 
such  examples  :  but  the  reader  can  do  this  from  the 
catalogues  of  those  who  have  asserted  the  very  re* 
verse.  As  far  as  such  imaginary  improvement  con- 
cerns terrestrial  and  large  animals,  the  answer  has 
been  already  given.  All  the  evidence  is  against  the 
hypothesis  in  the  one  case ;  and^  in  the  other^  there 
is  no  evidence  but  that  which,  as  negative,  is  nothing. 
The  assertion  as  to  a  numerical  increase  of  species 
Idbours  under  the  same  want  of  correct  evidence.  We 
do  not  possess  the  species :  and  the  known  compa- 
rative destrnction  of  the  more  antient  ones  is  a  fatal 
i^orance  as  to  any  conclusions.  If  any  one  supposes 
a  gradual  and  successive  creation  of  species,  he  ought 
to  give  reasons  for  that  which  is  a  metaphysical  and 
theological,  conclusion  :  it  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
have  no  facts  but  the  history  of  our  own  Creation, 
and  that  does  not  countenance  such  a  theory.  We 
can  understand  an  increase  after  each  revolution,  and 
this  is  highly  probable  ;  but  those  augmentations 
must  be  limited  to  these  changes  and  new  conditions 
of  tlise  earth's  form.  As  far  as  the  visible  facts  exist, 
there  is  an  increase  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest; 
but  there  is  iio  evidence  of  a  gradual  one,  since  there 
are  more  organic  fossils  in  the  primary  schist  than  in 
the  red  marl ;  to  adduce  no  other  facts,  quite  familiar, 
such  as  the  Lizards  of  the  lias,  the  vegetables  of  the 
Coal  strata,  and  so  on,  wanting  in  every  stratum 
beyond  these.  The  increase  of  numbers,  which  is  a 
fact,  on  the  whole  series,  though  not  a  fact  as  gra- 
dation is  concerned,  is  understood  from  what  has 
been  formerly  said. 
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It  is  asserted  that  genera  as  well  as  species  change 
with  the  strata.  That  is  not  tme ;  the  answer  is 
given  already  in  comparing  the  lower  and  the  higher; 
it  might  be  rendered  overwhelming  from  any  ca-^ 
talogne.  But  this  question  will  recnr  in  another  sec- 
tion. 

Respecting  the  relative  antiquity  of  difierent  ani- 
mals, it  is  imagined  that  the  oviparous  are  more 
antient  than  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  and  that  they 
existed  together  with  fishes  only.  And  because  of 
certain  successions  of  these  found  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  Paris,  difierent  imaginary  dates  have  been 
assigned  for  certain  sets.  I  hope  that  I  have  an- 
swered what  relates  to  the  oviparous  animals  :  yet  it 
is  painful  to  see  an  able  philosopher  drawing  such 
conclusions  from  such  facts.  But  there  seem  to  be  no 
limits  to  the  influence  of  hypotheses,  when  they 
could  make  even  this  philosopher  forget,  in  his  own 
peculiar  department,  that  a  hog  possessed  a  divided 
hoof. 

Of  the  Connexion  between  Fossil  and  living  organic 

BodieSy  and  of  Extinctions. 

If  it  was  once  thought  that  no  fossil  organic  beds 
corresponded  to  a  living  one,  this  supposition  has 
been  disproved.  But  it  is  said  that  this  correspondence 
is  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  more  antient  species,  and 
that  the  resemblances  increase  in  proceeding  upwards, 
till  in  the  most  recent,  the  fossil  and  the  living  are 
identical.  But  the  evidence  is  unsatisfactory,  on 
nearly  the  same  grounds  as  before,  our  ignorance,  and 
chiefly  as  to  what  is  existing  in  the  present  ocean.  It 
is  also  not  philosophical  to  seek  for  living  resem- 
blances to  fossil  bodies  in  the  nearest  seas3  and  to  decide 
on  the  extinction  of  the  latter  from  the  absence  of  the 
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forma*;  since  we  do  oot  know  what  the  past  con- 
ditions of  the  earth  were.  Recent  researches  have 
discovered  more  resemblances  than  were  once  thought 
to  exist,  and  further  ones  will  probably  add  to  these. 
If  indeed  the  remote  revolutions  destroyed  all  the 
existing  races,  we  might  conclude  that  all  the  distant 
ones  were  extinct;,  yet  we  could  not  even  then 
prove  the  asserted  want  of  correspondence,  without 
assuming,  what  we  can  never  know,  that  new  ones 
were  not  produced  on  the  same  models.  The  former 
is  a  difficult  queistion  of  geology;  the  latter  is  a  purely 
metaphysical  and  vain  speculation.  It  is  better  to 
examine  the  facts,  imperfect  as  they  are,  and  to  rest 
on  them  for  die  present.  Yet  there  are  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  in  such  investigations,  founded  on 
the  ignorance  of  naturalists  as  to  the  genera  of  Nature ; 
while  they  perpetually  forget  that  their  own  are  often 
artificial,  the  conveniences  of  Nomaiclature ;  even 
forgetting  their  own  laudable  anxiety  to  discover  the 
real  plan  of  Creation. 

A  few  facts  must  here  suffice.  Echini,  terebratulae, 
turbines,  chamae  and  tellinae,  occur  as  existing  genera^ 
and  are  also  found  in  the  primary  argillaceous  schist. 
Anomiae,  patellae,  nautili,  and  crabs  are  living  genera, 
and  also  fossils  in  the  lowest  limestone.  In  the  lias, 
chama,  donax,  helix,  trochus,  asteria,  and  many  more, 
are  living  genera;  and  proceeding  upwards  to  the 
chalk,  we  find,  of  the  latter,  balanus,  pholas,  hue- 
cinum,  turbo,  patella,  pecten,  murex,  pinna,  and 
others,  together  with  tortoises,  besides  the  amphibia 
formerly  mentioned.  Any  catalogue  will  furnish 
farther  generic  identities.  That  of  De  France,  gives, 
among  other  conclusions,  a  hundred  and  ninety  six 
genera  living  and  fossil  both,  and  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  fossil  only.  Whatever  interest  to  zoology  tlwf 
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remainder  may  possess,  they  have  no  great  bearing 
on  the  subject  before  us;  and  when  a  contrast  is 
drawn  between  the  number  of  corals  and  shells  in 
the  fossil  state,  and  those  of  the  pteropodes  and  others 
in  the  living  one,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a  question 
of  preservation  simply,  not  of  existence.  But  the 
reader  can  consult  for  himself:  I  selected  the  first 
part  of  the  short  preceding  catalogue,  because  each 
set  lies  beyond  great  revolutions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
former  beyond  three  at  least.  If,  instead  of  genera, 
it  is  to  be  a  question  of  the  correspondence  of  species, 
the  evidence  is  imperfect,  for  these  reasons.  The 
fossil  animals  are  rare  at  distant  periods  of  the  earth, 
the  specific  distinctions  are  often  destroyed,  and  we 
do  not  even  know  the  existing  species,  without  which 
all  evidence  is  nugatory.  And  accordingly,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  chiefly  terebratulae,  before 
the  chalk,  there  are  no  correspondences  till  we  arrive 
at  the  tertiary  strata,  while  for  these,  cumbersome 
here,  I  must  also  refer  to  the  catalogues.  And  let  it 
also  be  remembered,  that  we  have  no  right  to  reason 
as  to  the  entire  globe  from  a  limited  spot;  for  this 
cannot  possibly  be  a  rule  for  the  whole  earth,  whatever 
an  indolent  convenience  which  decides  without  ex- 
amining, or  an  hypothesis  which  knows  before  it 
has  learnt,  or  "  National  vanity"  may  think. 

Of  the  larger  animals,  the  most  recent  of  fossil 
remains,  and  comprising  upwards  of  eighty  species, 
eleven  or  twelve  are  thought  to  be  existing,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  are  supposed  doubtful,  and  the  remainder 
have  no  known  parallels ;  while  there  is  now  no  great 
probability  of  discovering  many  new  quadrupeds  of 
large  size.  But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  re- 
lation these  latter  facts  possess  to  geology.  They 
seem  pure  questions  of  Zoology:  but,  unfortunately. 
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geologists  have  intruded  too  far  into  this  branch 
of  natural  history^  led  on  from  the  earlier  fossils,  and 
thus  must  they  torment  every  fact  to  suit  some  geo- 
logical hypothesis.  In  Cuvier,  and  in  more  recent 
writings  on  this  subject,  the  reader  will  find  the  zoo- 
logical details  which  do  not  belong  to  a  work  of  the 
present  nature. 

Geology  however  is  interested  in  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  these  disappearances,  though  probably  less 
concerned  in  them  than  some  visionary  writers  have 
thought.  In  such  cases  as  those  of  the  lias,  the 
solution  is,  obviously,  to  be  sought  in  early  peculia- 
rities of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand how  animals  should  have  been  destroyed  by 
such  partial  revolutions  as  those  of  Italy;  as  that 
may  explain  some  facts  of  this  nature  respecting  the 
basin  of  Paris,  presuming,  that  this  has  undergone 
similar  or  analogous  elevations.  It  is  plain  also,  that 
no  such  change  could  have  taken  place  in  Italy,  with- 
out affecting,  perhaps  all  Europe,  and  even  much  more, 
in  the  neighbouring  continent;  since  far  inferior 
occurrences  of  this  nature  in  South  America  have 
produced  wide  destruction :  while  it  would  not  be  a 
very  extravagant  supposition  that  the  elevation  of  the 
Paris  basin,  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  of 
Auvergne,  and  probably  of  other  spots  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, were  all  connected  with  this  great  partial 
revolution,  in  some  manner,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  limited  to  one  short  period.  I  for- 
bore to  suggest  this  formerly,  lest  I  should  alarm  the 
reader  with  too  many  novel  suggestions  at  once:  but 
if  true,  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  loss  of  species  and 
genera  both,  as,  even  in  a  more  limited  manner,  it  might 
have  produced  either,  inasmuch  as  many  animals  are 
limited  in  extent  of  residence.     Such  a  catastrophe  in 
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New  Holland  at  present  would  produce  this  very  effect. 
An  entire  collection  of  animals,  distinct  also  from 
every  other,  would  be  extirpated  from  the  earth. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  apply  such  causes  or  spe- 
culations too  widely.  Many  animals  are  now  be- 
coming more  concentrated,  as  they  are  also  diminishing 
in  numbers,  chiefly  from  the  progress  of  man  and  the 
changes  of  the  earth  which  follow  this,  in  change  or 
lipiitation  of  food,  if  possibly  also,  in  part,  from  their 
mutual  interferences,  from  epizootic  diseases,  from 
changes  of  climate,  the  destruction  of  forests,  and 
perhaps  other  causes,  unknown  to  us.  And  thus, 
probably,  without  any  geological  catastrophes,  have 
the  numerous  extinct  animals  of  particular  regions, 
such  as  the  elephants  of  Germany  and  Siberia,  and 
our  own  lost  quadrupeds,  disappeared.  Hereafter,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  some  measure  to  this 
subject. 

It  is  more  easily  to  be  understood  why  there  should 
be  no  correspondence  between  existing  and  fossil 
plants.  The  latter  belong,  if  antient,  to  the  Coal 
Series  and  the  lias  only;  and  each  of  these  has  under- 
gone revolutions  which  must  have  destroyed  all 
germs.  An  ocean  might  have  protected  what  the 
earth  could  not.  And  accordingly,  if  analogieis  have 
been  pointed  out,  that  is  all:  though  it  is  plain  that 
genera  at  least  could  not  be  thus  traced^  since  the 
characteristic  marks  are  not  preserved.  As  to  the 
tertiary  strata,  identities  are  probable,  and,  in  the  al- 
luvia confounded  with  these,  certain. 

I  may  conclude  with  this  general  remark,  that  the 
correspondence  of  fossil  genera  or  species  with  living 
ones  is  scarcely  a  question  of  Geology.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  are  proved  by  safer  evidence. 
There  may  have  been  new  creations  following  revo- 
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IntioQs  aod  extinctions ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  the 
natural  history  of  living  beings  :  as  it  is,  very  obvi- 
ously, to  inquire  whether  the  Creator  acted  in  one 
manner  or  in  another,  when  we  seek  to  determine 
whether  such  new  creations  differ  from  or  resemble 
former  ones. 

Whatever  remains  as  to  supposed  extinctions  of 
races  may  be  made  brief;  and  like  almost  all  which 
has  preceded,  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  Zoology* 
The  ammonites,  the  belemnites,  and  the  orthocera- 
tites,  are  the  genera  which  seem  most  remarkably  to 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  evidence  scarcely  exceeds  a 
probability.  As  far  as  geology  is  concerned,  it  is  in 
the  causes :  and  these,  with  the  facts  and  the  far 
more  satisfactory  evidences  of  revolutions,  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  or  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that 
the  first  elevation  of  the  primary  strata,  furnishing 
the  materials  of  a  next  set,  a  second  elevation  which 
raised  these  above  the  water,  the  depression  after  the 
productions  of  the  germs  of  coal,  and  the  subsequent 
elevation  of  all  that  is  now  above  the  ocean,  to  note 
no  more  at  present,  must  have  produced  effects  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  whatever  nature^ 
whether  these  revolutions  were  partial  or  general, 
sudden  or  tedious,  which  could  not  have  been  but 
destructive,  whether  to  extermination  or  not ;  though 
an  entire  extinction  wonld  not  exclude  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  beings.  And  it  must  be  through  the 
proofs  of  these  and  the  proofs  of  their  nature,  that 
we  must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  extinctions  and 
renewals  of  living  creations ;  since  the  organic  fossil 
bodies  themselves  cannot  teach  us  what  we  wish  to 
know. 

And  I  may  end  with  these  remarks.     The  negative 
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evidence  respecting  the  most  antient  races,  of  what- 
ever nature,  can  prove  nothing;  and  there  may  have  been 
equivalent  creations,  or  an  equivalent  creation,  daring- 
every  condition  of  the  globe.     It  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  creation  more  early  than  the  earliest  primary 
strata,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  abun- 
dant, while  the  real  criterion  lies  in  the  limestones* 
There  is  no  reason  to  infer  a  progressive   creation 
during  a  period  of  repose,  and  there  is  reason  to  infer 
renewed  ones;  though  there  is  none  for  concluding 
that  such  new  one  entirely  differed  from  any  former 
or  the  next  preceding  one.     There  are  evidences  of 
revolutions  so  general  as  to  have  probably  destroyed 
all   living   beings;    but   there   are  also   evidences   of 
partial  ones,  of  which  the  effect,  on  these,  was  also 
but  partial.     And  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  last 
of  all.      Lastly,   there  is  no  proof  of  a  progressive 
improvement  of  organizations,  because  the  only  evi- 
dence is  negative. 

Of  supposed  Changes  of  Climate  in  the  Earth* 

Geologists  have  thought  fit  to  suppose  that  the 
temperature  of  the  Earth  had  undergone  changes 
since  its  more  antient  periods,  or  that  the  cliinates 
had  been  interchanged  during  its  progress ;  and  they 
have  founded  this  opinion  on  resemblances  between 
the  organic  fossils  of  cold  climates  and  the  existing 
organized  bodies  of  warm  ones.  The  question  as  to 
the  fact  depends  therefore  on  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence; and  I  hope  to  prove  that  it  is  worthless. 

If  the  plants  of  the  coal  strata  resemble  living  in- 
tertropical ones,  and  this  be  judged  evidence  of  an 
interchange  of  climate,  it  ought  reversely  to  be  shown, 
that  the  fossils  of  the  hot  climates  resemble  the  living 
species  of  the  cold  ones ;  which  has  not  been  done. 
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If  it  is  meant  to  prove  that  the  present  temperature  ii 
less  than  a  former  one^  all  organic  fossils  should  rew 
lemble  those  of  hot  cHmates,  which  cannot  be  shown. 
Such  creations  being  admitted  to  be  distinct  ones^  the. 
form  in  question  might  as  well  have  existed  as  ^ny 
other:  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  that  o£ 
a  palm  and  a  high  temperature:  it  is  a  question  of 
sensibility,  and  that  is  of  arbitrary  appointment. 

Bat  the  following  argument  is  decisive  as  to  these 
vegetaljles,  under  both  suppositions.  Coal  is  the  pro* 
duce  of  peat ;  and  this  substance  cannot  be  formed  in 
hot  climates,  nor  ever  is  formed  from  the  present 
palms  and  ferns.  Nor  could  the  plants  themselves 
have  been  preserved  as  they  are,  in  a  hot  climate; 
because  they  are  not  so  preserved  between  the  tropics. 
jSxcept  through  inundations,  no  fossil  vegetable  can 
ever  have  been  produced  in  such  temperatures,  while 
those  of  the  coal  strata  have  been  slowly  accumulated 
under  exposure  to  air  and  water* 

If  it  is  true  that  living  corals  abound  in  hot  climates 
and  are  rare  in  cold  ones,  and  that  the  latter  possess 
them  in  the  fossil  state,  the  same  answer  is  valid. 
There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  such  an 
animal  and  a  high  temperature ;  the  appointment  is 
equally  arbitrary  ;  and  as  some  also  are  now  found  in 
cold  climates,  so  might  millions  have  existed  in  them 
formerly.  It  is  the  same  as  to  shells ;  while  in  these 
also  it  has  now  been  found,  that  many  fossil  ones  of 
cold  climates,  forngierly  thought  intertropical,  belong 
to  genera  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is  an  argu-* 
meot  from  analogy,  that  the  £lephant  and  Rhinoceros 
have  actually  resided  in  cold  climates  in  former  timeat 
since. they  are  thus  found  d^^posited  where  they  died^ 
not  tmn4pOi't^d,  in  fros&en  Siberia*  Geologists,  havei 
formed  tbeir  theory  b^fwe  the  facets  j  j^d  when  ih^^ 
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have  pccurred,  tbey  could  not  bear,  as  nsua),  to  aban- 
don theui. 

Volta*s  imagined  evidence  from  Monte  Bolca  is  dot 
hct :  it  is  one  of  those  statements  of  bold  ignonince 
on  which  almost  all  geolc^  has  hitherto  been  founded, 
as  it  is  a  specimen  of  that  geological  marvellous  which 
has  always  been  so  attractive*  It  is  as  incorrect,  too, 
in  zoology,  as  in  all  else.  Oot  of  his  hundred  and  fire 
species,  Blainville  has  esztracted  but  ninety ;  and  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  sixty  in  reality.  And 
instead  of  having  been  collected,  as  he  asserts,  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  appear  all  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  the  Mediterranean ;  as  is  probable  from  the 
account  of  this  deposit  formerly  given.  If  that  should 
not  be  rigidly  true,  such  a  revolution  might  have  de- 
stroyed, in  that  sea,  many  that  are  still  existing  in 
tropical  seas.  This  witness  would  long  since  have 
been  cross-examined  as  he  now  is,  if  geologists  were 
more  anxious  for  truth  than  systems. 

If  the  Elephants  and  other  animals  now  buried  in 
frozen  climates  have  led  to  the  same  conclusions,  thi9, 
as  I  have  just  suggested,  proves  no  more  than  shells 
or  corals  do.  Besides,  the  species  are  not  always 
proved  to  be  the  same ;  and  though  tbey  were,  the 
dog,  the  horse,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and  many  more,  are 
found  in  all  climates ;  of  convertible  habits,  like  man, 
or  originally  appointed  universal.  The  rhinoceros  is 
bnried  in  Siberia,  in  the  frozen  earth  of  the  Wilui,  in 
proof  that  this  climate  was  its  residence;  and  the 
great  Elephant  was  found  in  ice. 
r  It  has  been  argued  also,  that,  if  there  has  not  been 
an  interchange  of  climate,  there  bas  been  at  least  an 
universal  diminution  of  temperature,  because  there  are, 
in  Eunope,  abundaait  fossil  species,  of  whit^h  the  pa- 
rallels exist  in  tropical  seas,  \mt  not  in  diHr  o^h.     The 
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uwa^rO^  species  in  th^  beds  of  Grigaaii,  the  mela-^ 
BOpsis,  natttito^^  dbtiehopora,  enerjoua^  oliv^^  cOqus»: 
tttbipoi^  initra^  voliita^  aerita,  palodina^  and  melaAia, 
iBcludiilg  nearly  wtj  species  of  niariue  and  fresh, 
w^ers,  abound  as  fossil  ]&  Earope^  but,  as  livings 
only  in  the  tropical  seas*  But  the  value  of  this  evi<r 
deuce  is  by  no  means  plain.  It  is  first  a  questiosi  of 
genera,  not  of  species  s  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  were  to 
prove  what  is  thoeght.  There  is  a  Cdiuber  in  Bri-- 
tain  and  there  are  many  in  hot  climates.  And  no 
animals  are  so  notedly  indi&rent  to  temperature  as 
the  moUusca.  The  very  same  ^ecies  of  helix  are 
now  found  frozen  in  polar  ice  and  broiling  in  the 
African  desert.  Thus  much  for  all  these  evidences 
from  the  animals  and  plants  themselves. 

But  the  hypothesis  having  been  adopted,  it  was 
also  necesi^ary  to  explain  the  causes :  and  having  dis* 
posed  of  the  posteriori  evidence,  I  must  therefore  ex- 
amine  the  priori  one*  There  is  no  provision  for  in- 
terdbaage  of  climates  in  the  present  motions  of  the 
earth  :  the  axis  cannot  thus  have  dbanged  under  the 
actual  arraogement  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  espe^ 
cially  useless  to  assign  so  gratuitoas  a  cause  as  the  sep* 
pulse  of  a  comet,  when  the  fiM^ts  remain  so  much 
in(»re  than  doubtfuU  and,  if  the  argumei^  from  coal 
be  admitted,  nothing.  If  it  be  said  that  the  earth  was 
at  first  an  irregular  mass,  and  that  it  became  sphe- 
roidal Ofily  through  a  long  series  of  changes,  chiefly 
through  wear  and  renewal,  and  that  thus  any  changes 
of  axis  and  climate  can  be  accounted  for^  the  answer 
is  the  same.  It  is  a  pure  hypothesis  to  account  for 
facta  which,  themselves,  do  not  exist* 

m 

Lastly,  it  has  been  said,  in  support  of  diminution 
of  temfter^ure,  not  of  interchange  of  climates.  By 
Buft>n,  De  Luc,  iBteislak,  and  others,  that  this  may 
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have  happened  Because  the  early  earth,  fluid  from 
beat  in  the  interior,  was  less  deeply  covered  by  rocks 
at  its  earlier  periods,  that  mnch  heat  was  extricated 
during  the  act  of  consoKdation,  or  during  the  pre- 
cipitation of  rocks  from  water,  or  daring  that  of  the 
combination  of  their  metallic  bases  with  oxygen.  Any 
of  these  things  are  possible  ;  the  general  fact  of  a 
lowering  of  temperature,  were  it  but  through  radian 
tion,  is  probable:  but  of  whatever  other  geological 
value  such  a  supposition  or  fact  may  be,  it  will  not 
bear  on  the  present  question,  until  the  fact  itself  has 
been  established  as  to  living  and  fossil  beings  ;  which 
it  has  not.  But  as  this  is  an  interesting  snbject, 
which  I  cannot  here  discuss,  I  must  refer,  and  chiefly 
to  Breislak  and  Fourrier. 

Of  Colonies  and  of  Transportations  of  orgamc 

Fossils. 

These  two  circumstances  respecting  fossil  reraaioB^ 
interest  geology  far  more  than  much  that  haa  pre^ 
ceded.  The  former  proves  conditions  of  repose,  a&d 
also  periods  of  time ;  being  especially  important  to- 
wards the  proof  of  great  duration  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween successive  revolutions.  The  latter  is  indis- 
pensable to  many  inquiries  respecting  the  changes  of 
the  surface. 

If  it  is  not  universally  true  that  particular  tribes  of 
shells  occur  alone,  it  is  a  fact  of  sufiicient  frequency  \ 
as  it  is,  that  they  lie  undisturbed  in  the  places  where 
they  died.  This  happens  notedly  in  the  ammonites, 
the  cerithia,  the  nantilites,  the  nummulites,  and  others; 
some  of  which  also  produce  masses  of  rock  of  great 
extent,  even  when  of  such  microscopic  minuteness 
that  a  .grain  weight  would  counterpoise  almost  fifty. 
The  aiiassses!  of  rocktlius  formed  «^ntiveJV  <tf  shells  in 
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Touraine,  are  well  known  for  their  bulk  ;  as  are' 
those  of  GrigDon,  Issy,  Passy,  Chaumont,  ViUerft 
Coterets,  and  other  places.  Immense  beds  are  thus 
formed  of  Miliolttes  alone.  Similar  facts  occur  in 
%ypt  and  Syria,  in  Persia  and  India,  and,  in  reality^ 
in  every  country  that  has  been  accurately  examined. 
If  other  shells  intrude  into  such  colonies,  or  if  many 
are  intemiixed  in  one,  the  geological  inferences  are 
scarcely  affected ;  since  repose  and  length  of  time 
are  equally  proved.  Ages  must  have  passed  before 
these  enormous  accumulations  couid  have  takien  place ; 
and  we  can  sometimes  form  loose  conjectures,  at  least, 
respecting  this  time,  by  attending  to  the  increase  of 
living  beds  of  shell-fish  and  the  deposits  in  lakes.  If 
this  fact  proves  repose,  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary, to  say  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  diluvian 
movements,  had  not  the  most  recent  of  our  observers 
asserted  such  motions  even  in  the  most  decided  cases 
of  this  nature.  It  is  childi^  to  repeat,  that  facts  like 
this  are  irreconcileable  to  any  precipitation  c^  rocks 
from  solution. 

However  true  the  transportation  of  fossil  remains, 
through  the  action  of  water,  may  be,  it  has  been  often 
asserted  to  have  happened  where  it  never  occurred, 
and  has  thus  formed  one  of  the  most  troublesome  fal* 
sities  in  Geology  ;  impeding  the  discovery  of  truth  in 
almost  as  great  a  degree  as  any  of  the  hypotheses 
which  have  been  invented,  and,  above  all,  where  such 
actions  have  been  referred  to  the  Mosaic  deluge. 
And  tbuB  have  other  deluges  been  invented  to  explain 
what  demanded  no  such  solution. 

To  the  remarks  just  made,  proving  that  the  living 
animals  had  been  preserved  where  they  died,  I  may 
add  those  facts  which  are  often  but  repetitions  df  what 
has  preceded.       These  are,    the  integrity  of  tender 
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s^ielk  and  tibe  ^re^rvauon  of  their  mintite  parts,  the 
preservation  of  plants,  especially  of  leayes,  incapable 
of  bearing  transportation,  that  of  tender  fishes,  fonnd 
eDtire,  as  in  Monte  Bolca^  and  the  positions  of  the 
convexities  of  bivalves ;  all  of  them  being  eridenees 
for  any  ease,  in  practice,  respecting  which  ve  may  be 
called  on  to  judge. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  facts  occur,  mark* 
ing  motion,  it  is  certain  that  no  distant  transportation 
i^  n^e^sary  for  the  effects,  as  there  may  often  be 
fracture  at)d  dispersion  of  the  objects,  without  any ; 
while  it  is  qq  less  certain  that  such  distant  and  vio- 
lent ones  as  have  been  presumed,  would  have  en* 
tirely  destroyed  soch  objects,  to  their '  disappearance. 
We  know,  through  soundings,  that  recent  ^ells  are 
broken  and  intermixed  in  the  exact  manner  which 
has,  in  fossil  ones,  been  attributed  to  transportatioB ; 
while  the  motions  in  these  cases  arc  but  the  daily 
actions  of  the  waves.  And  these  are  the  germs  of 
future  rocks,  the  types  of  past  ones,  as,  at  pre»at, 
they  are  those  of  visible  alluvia.  Such  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  proving  transportation  in  the  ordinary  cases 
of  fossil  remains.  Nevertheless,  it  has  occurred,  de- 
monstrably, yet  to  no  great  extent :  but  the  import- 
ant question  hem  ia,  the  geolog^l :  puipose  in  view 
Jn. these  hypotheses  as  they  have  been  constructed  and 
wed. 

.  This  is  double.  It  is  to  explain  simply  the  positions 
of  organic  fossils  supposed  to  require  explanation,  but 
it  is,  far  more  injuriously  to  science,  to  ^tempt  to 
prove  deluges  and  other  similai*  actions,  through  snch 
facts.  And  this  is  the  proper  geological  question,  as 
it  is  the  only  one  of  moment.  If  I  state  examplefl  of 
•  the  principal  c^ses;  and  their  presnmcid  causes,  and 
<ahio  show  that  they  can  be  ex}}4ained  by  nuieb  sim- 
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pier  ones  tban  have  been  assignedj  the  purpose  here 
in  view  is  answered.  It  is  the  explanation  of  ad- 
mitted transportation,  and  the  rejection  of  false  hy- 
potheses respecting  the  causes. 

If  the  hypothesis  of  distant  trausportatioi^  has  been 
applied  to  the  case  of  Monte  Bolca^  it  is  already  fully 
answered.  Where  transportation  has  been  assigned 
as  the  canse  of  the  positions  of  organic  bodies  which 
were  assumed  to  have  beloqged  to  other  climates,  the 
answer  to  this  also  needs  ^ot  be  repeated.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  evidence  as  to  the  hcU  I  may  say  the  same 
as  to  the  fossil  remains  of  IMlmatia  and  elsewhere : 
the  fact  of  transportation  is  assumed;  and  the  right 
solution  of  these  cases  will  be  examined  in  the  next 
section.  It  has  ftirther  been  attempted  to  prove  the 
traosportatic^  of  the  bones  of  land  animals  found  in 
alluvia,  by  Deluges^  from  the  presence  of  petrified 
remains  in  the  same  places.  There  are  two  cases  of 
this;  and  such  a  theory  is  unnecessary  for  either. 
These  marine  remains  are  often  the  fragments  of  orga- 
nic limestones,  parts  of  the  original  alluvia  in  which 
the  bones  were  deposited :  it  is  a  case  of  accidental 
contiguity,  not  of  joint  transportation.  If  it  had  been, 
the  condition  of  both  classes  should  have  been  similar. 
The  other  case  is  that  of  Italy,  already  ex{dained :  it 
is  the  occurrence  of  terrestrial  alluvia  above  marine 
ones. 

On  the  Siberian  remains,  I  must  dwell  somewhat 
snore:  especially  because  this  case  has  been  made  a 
foundation  for  a  theory  of  the  earth.  These  are  often, 
though  not  always,  transported,  but  under  transporta- 
tions of  a  far  different  nature  from  what  has  been 
asserted.  Pallas  informs  us  that  the  bones,  skele- 
tons, <md  entire  carcasses,  of  the  Elephant;  Rhinoce- 
ros, and  other  large  animals,  occur  near  every  great 
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river  of  northern  Asia,  almost  from  the  Black  sea  tbr 
that  of  Kamtschatka;  yet  being  nearl^T  limited  to  the 
alluvia  of  the  plains.  To  conceive  that  a  single  tor^ 
rent,  or  any  succession  of  torrents  capable  of  covering 
A  breadth  of  four  thousand  miles,  should  have  1^  these 
remains  as  they  are  nofr  found,  and  so  perfect,  should 
have  even  left  the  carcasses  as  they  are,  is  for  those 
who  see  no  difficulties  when  the  inventions  are  their 
Own.  Such  visions,  warring  against  all  common 
sense  as  well  as  philosophy,  deserve  no  answer.  How 
Pallas  could  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  thus 
transported  from  sonthern  climates,  he  Was  himself 
bound  to  explain,  since  no  one  can  do  it  for  him.  If 
De  Luc's  theory  Was  intelligible  to  himself,  I  know 
hot  who  else  can  understand  it;  though  it  did  once 
tneet  a  supporter  who  must  at  least  have  been  inconsi^ 
derate  in  thus  adopting  it.  This  country  consisted^ 
De  Luc  says,  of  islands  and  seas  intermixed,  in  a  con-^ 
stant  state  of  revolution  of  level  and  condition :  and 
thus,  in  some  manner,  every  thing  is  solved.  Cer- 
tainly,  geologists  have  often  deserved  the  ridicule 
which  they  have  so  frequently  experienced.  It  is  use* 
less  to  inquire  of  the  causes  of  such  revolutions  as 
this,  when  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  as  to  the 
facts,  and  when  it  is  not  supported  by  any  thing  that 
we  know  of  the  earth,  fiut  it  is  especially  unfortunate 
for  this  philosophy,  that  the  el  evated  alluvia  of  Italy 
should  have  been  explained  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  ideas  are  formed  before 
such  reasonings  and  conclusions.  These  are  Werners 
ever  tractable  oceans,  under  a  new  shape.  He  who 
has  said  that  the  very  name  Geology  excited  ridicule, 
should  not  have  forgotten  where  the  retort  might  fall 
with  equal  or  greater  justice,  and  thatthei^  were  more 
thari     one     fabricator    of  cabinet     theories.       The 
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f^niark  ou  this  system  would  have  been  spared  had  it 
t^ome  from  a  less  names  the  mischief  lies  in  this  very 
thing,  in  the  authority;  which,  ever  injnrious  in  pro-^ 
lK>rtion  to  its  weight,  is  still  weighty  on  this  very  point, 
injuring  him  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  a  systematic 
writer  to  protect  from  false  theories. 

The  animals  in  question  died  and  were  buried  where 
tfcey  Jived.  If  they  are  covered  with  beds  of  sand  bmA 
clay,  sometimes  containing  shells,  this  is  what- happens 
In  every  land  of  rivers ;  and  as  far  as  the  bones  them* 
selves  are  transported,  this  is  their  only  source  of  trans* 
portation.  Natural  actions  or  casual  inundations  ac«- 
count  for  every  thing  :  but  they  account  too  simply : 
they  are  not  Theories  of  the  Earth.  The  shells  ate 
terrestrial,  and  they  have  been  supposed  marine:  the 
perpetual  error  of  those  who  philosophize  in  shells  and 
thus  determine  Earths.  Let  there  be  marine  alluvia 
ttuy  where,  it  is  the  case  of  deserted  aestuaries.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  Lena  or  the  Jenisei  should 
«ot  carry  even  colonies  of  skeletons  to  the  sea  itself, 
since  this  very  event  has  happened  in  the  Solway 
firth  within  our  own  knowledge. 

Enough  of  these  cases;  they  are  examples  to  which 
aU  of  wbacb  I  read  can  be  reduced.  Of  the  causes  of 
such  imagined  torrents,  the  following  have  been  as- 
signed ;  and  I  may  here  name  what,  for  the  most  part, 
^inust  be  re-examined  hereafter.  The  supposed  erup- 
tion of  the  Black  sea  and  of  the  presumed  lake  of 
Thessaly,  are  among  these ;  and  there  are  modern 
iexamples  of  such  a  fact,  inferred  in  such  a  valley  as 
Glen  Roy,  proved  to  the  sight  in  Switzerland.  Un- 
({uesdoiiably,  such  accidents  must  have  transported 
fossil  remains,  with  all  else  ;  yet  shells  are  little  likely 
to  have  survived  such  movements  as  this.  .Let  them 
have  all  .  their  weight,  and  they  may  explain  a  few 
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cases ;  but  thitt  is  all.  It  is  certun,  reversely,  that 
the  buried  remains  are  not  competent  to  prove  die 
causes,  as  also  these  app]y  to  alluvial  deposits  only. 

If  such  elevations  of  the  earth  as  that  of  Italy  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  torrents  of  this  eitensive 
nature,  which  they  unquestioqably  must  have  been^ 
the  general  conclnsion  as  to  the  fossil  remains  is  the 
same.  They  are  little  likely  to  have  survinred ;  and 
they  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove  suoh  a  fiEict* 
Italy  has  demanded  a  much  move  difficult  proof,  tis  I 
have  shown,  and  far  other  reasonings  titan  these  su* 
perficial  ones ;  else  would  it  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
plained long  ago.  Of  the  Mosaic  diduge,  I  might  say 
the  same,  far  more  strongly.  No  transportation;  be 
it  ever  so  established,  can  prove  that  fact ;  atid  that 
fact  itself,  as  detailed  in  Scripture,  gives  no  reason  tp 
suppose  that  it  was  accompanied  by  such  extraor* 
dinary  torrents.  But  this  is  a  question  that  must 
recur,  mixed  up  as  it  has  been  with  almost  every  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  Earth.  If  the  foregoing  cases 
explain  some  of  the  sources  of  error  amoog  geologiats 
in  deciding  respecting  trani^iorted  fossils,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  point  out  others,  and  to  explahs  some  of 
those  more  fully :  the  actual  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
their  true  nature,  will  thus  develop  tbemselvcs  with- 
out difficulty. 

There  are  two  distinct  ctrcumstauces,  under  which 
marine  transportations  have  been  imbued,  where  the 
fossils  remain  in  their  places.  The  itetinement  of  the 
Caspian  sea  through  the  grdwdi  of  the  lateral  alluvia 
is  a  case  in  point  as  to  the  first:  the  marine  remains 
found  now  far  beyond  it,  were  once  a  part  of  its  own 
shores.  And  all  the  great  sandy  deserts  present 
the  same  false  cases.  Their  waters  are  salt,  because 
ihey  consist  of  the  red  marl  stratum,  tontaining  this 
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ftubstance;  and  therefiMre  are  their  remains  marine^ 
thus  far*  These  waiters  disaj^ear  daily,  while  the 
fossils  continne  in  the  dried  lands:  and  thence  the 
much  wider  and  far  niore  erroneous  conchision  also^ 
that  the  sea  has  retired  in  recent  times  from  those 
tracts  of  sand.  « 

The  case  of  the  more  distent  SKstnaries  of  the  pre* 
sent  ocean  is  another :  they  have,  equally,  been  mis- 
taken for  tertiary  strata,  and  for  collections  of  trans^ 
ported  fossils,  according  to  the  circumstances ;  and 
these  in  particular,  have  repeatedly,  and.  now,  very 
recently  and  persevertngly,  been  attributed  to  deluges, 
and  to  the  Mosaic  deluge.     System  will,  in  some, 
supply  the  place  of  ignorance  in  others :  it  is  doubly 
iia^Mtonate  >vhen  system  and   bad  observation    are 
united.     Though  found  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  India,  these  are  but  the  tranquil  de- 
posits of  the  Indian  ocean.    Transportation   there 
must  be,  if  terrestrial  and  marine  remains  are  inter- 
mixed :  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  I  shall 
now  exf^n,  by  what  offers  a  solution  for  perhaps 
every  case  of  such  mixture  yet  described,  whether  in 
rocks  or  aUnvia,  antient  or  recent.     And  though  the 
levels  of  such  deposits  should,  in  any  case,  exceed  that 
of  the  present  poean^  it  would  not  alter  these  con- 
clusions I   since,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  more  fully, 
there  is'  a  vaciUatioin  of  level  between  the  sea  and  the 
land,  in  many  pi^ts  of  the  wo?ld;  and,  even  in  our 
own  island,  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  the  gradual 
devation  of  the  latter. 

Of  such  transportaticms,  even  of  land  animals,  I 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  Solway  firth.  This  oc- 
curred in  1 794,  when  more  than  two  thousand  bodies 
of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  smaller  animais,  were 
carried  into  it  in  one  day.     And  it  is  a  valuable  fact, 
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because  it  explains  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Paris  basin « 
an4  many  more:  it  will  be  a  future  iutermixture  or 
alternation  of  marine  and  terrestrial  remains^  in  shale 
and  sandstone  and  limestone;  a  study  for  the  geologists 
of  other  Earths. 

On  analogous  grounds,  mayjaot  only  many  of  the 
cases  of  the  tertiary  deposits,  but  those  of  the  Lias 
also  be  estplained.  Wherever  this  series  present  such 
intermis^tures,  that  point  at  least  ^i^s  ah  ^estuary:  the 
solution  is  simple,  and  it  offers  a  perfect  analogy  to 
the  aestuary  of  the  Thames,  or  any.  other  river,  at 
present.  The  same  mixtures  from  transportation  are 
occurring  there ;  and  in  future  ages,  or  wcHrlds,  it  may 
be  a  lias  series,  thus  far.  The  alluvial  antieut  aestua*- 
ries.  Just  mentioned,  are  parallel  cases  under  another 
form.  And  in  actual  sestuaries,  as  in  more  antient 
ones,  marine  and  terrestrial  remains,  antient  and 
modern  ones,  may  often  be  confounded,  since  the  proper 
marine  bottom  must  be  frequently  mixed  with  the 
terrestrial  deposits  of  the  rivers,  and  in  every  mannei\ 
Cases  of  actual  distant  transportation,  such  as  that  of 
West  Indian  fruits  to  our  own  shores,  seem  too  limited 
in  quantity  and  possible  effect,  to  demand  any  re- 
ference to  antient  deposits. 

To  guide  the  judgments  of  geologists  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  must  yet  remark,  that  in  such  cases,  erroi» 
may  arise,  first  from  mistaking  the  origin  of  the  fos- 
sils themselves,  and  next  from  mistaking  the  nature 
of  the  strata;  as  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  re- 
corded cases  where  both  have  been  .  combined.  And 
thus  have  such  mistakes  arisen,  from  determining 
the  origin  of  the  stratum  through  the  presumed  one 
.of  the  fossil,  or  that  of  .this  last,  from  misapprehending 
the  nature  of  the  other. 

In. the  chapter  on  the  tertiary  strata,  I  havie  already 
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ishown  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  marine  or 
terrestrial  origin  of  fossil  fishes.  As  to  the  othei^ 
error,  all  strata  were  formerly  thought  to  be  of  marine 
origin :  and  thus  were  all  fishes,  in  particular,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature;  whence,  if  found 
accompanying  terrestrial  remains,  transportation  was 
inferred,  under  either  or  both  errors.  And  recent 
observations  have  not  been  free  of  the  same  mistakes 
and  the  same  false  inferences.  The  "  bituminous  marl 
slate"  was  an  error  of  the  former  kind,  of  the  Freyberg 
school:  the  supposed  marine  stratum  is  a  fresh  water 
one.  At  Claris  in  Switzerland,  ferns  occur  with 
fishes,  and  the  latter  must  therefore  belong  to  fresh 
water.  Former  observations  had  determined  that 
marine  and  fresh  water  fishes  existed  with  vegetables  in 
the  strata  of  CEningen,  and  thus  were  formed  false  and 
impossible  theories  respecting  this  deposit.  If  I  am 
right  respecting  the  versatility  of  fishes,  the  fact  as 
to  some  of  these  species  may  still  be  true,  or  there 
may  be  marine  fishes  in  these  strata:  the  very  1  Viglae 
quoted  may  exist  in  it,  though  the  specimens  seemed 
to  me  more  than  doubtful ;  and  yet  this  deposit  is  but 
a  part  of  the  antient  bed  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 
And  this  illustrates  the  other  source  of  error. 

I  may  therefore  conclude.  There  is  no  proof  of  trans- 
ported fossils,  under  any  other  circumstances,  or  from 
any  other  causes,  than  those  which  I  have  explained  j 
and  1  hope  that  I  have  shown  how  these  can  be  distin- 
guished. But  the  distinction  demands  acute  geo- 
graphical observation,  even  more  than  geological 
knowledge ;  and  here  have  observers  especially  failed. 
Of  the  Mosaic  deluge  in  particular,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  raying,  that  it  has  never  been  proved  to 
have  produced  a  single  existing  appearance  of  any  kitid^^ 
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and  that  It  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  lisf  pf  gecK 
logical  causes. 

Of  organic  Fossils  in  Fissures  and  Caverns. 

The  fossils  found  in  fissures  belong  strictly  to  geo- 
logy, as  they  relate  to  somewhat  antient  alluvia;  the 
proper  geological  relations  of  the  latter  occurrence 
are  still  very  obscure,  as  this  question  also  eoncerna 
zoology  rather  than  the  present  scieace. 

The  former  are  involved  in  calcareous  congIomenKtf$ 
rocks,  forming  portions  of  these;  of  which  the  ceinafit 
consists  of  minute  fragments  and  carbonat  of  lime: 
and  they  are  therefore  local  alluvial  rocks.  If  they 
sometimes  occupy  fissures,  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
as  happens  in  Dalmatia ;  but  the  two  forms  need  not 
be  distinguished,  especially  as  they  all  appear  to  have 
once  occupied  cavities  of  some  kind.  These  rocks 
occur  in  Gibraltar,  near  Montpellier  and  Nice,  in  Ar- 
ragon,  Corsica,  Dalmatia,  Cerigo,  and  elsewhere.  The 
remains  are  the  bones  of  land  animals ;  being  terrene 
themselves,  as  are  the  deposits,  and,  except  travertino, 
the  only  truly  terrene  organic  rock.  A  few  sbells, 
doubtless  terrene  also,  have  sometimes  occurred  with 
them.  The  bones  have  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
Horse,  Ox,  Ass,  and  Sheep,  to  Antelopes,  Mice,  Biids, 
and  some  others  which  I  need  not  here  name.  The 
geological  question  does  not  seem  intricate. 

The  rocks  are  the  accumulations  of  fragments 
which  have  been  produced  where  they  Ke.  Transr 
portation  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances ;  nor 
does  the  state  of  the  fragments  justify  such  a  supposi- 
tion. The  production  of  the  rocks  themselves  is  eaftily 
understood.  I  have  elsewhere  described  such  vefn$  <^ 
ponglomerate  in  Scotland,  in  the  older  rocHs,  yet  q( 
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evidently  modern  origm:  we  bave  only  to  inquire 
respecting  the  presence  of  the  bones.  In  Gaernsey 
tfaare  ill  a  fissnre  in  which  a  rock  of  this  natnre  is  now 
forming ;  and  the  animal  remains  are  snails,  with  the 
skeletons  of  mice  and  weasels,  nnited  by  talcareons 
matter.  There  are  facts  in  natm^l  history,  which 
show  that  animals  seek  concealed  places  to  die  in,  and 
that  predatory  animals  eonceal  themselves  in  snch  re- 
treats :  the  caverns  to  be  immediately  examined  are 
striking  examples  of  the  same  kind.  If  this  be  not 
the  solution,  I  know  of  no  rational  one  that  can  be 
offered.  And  the  further  geological  conclusion  is, 
that  these  rocks  may  be  of  any  date  posterior  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  while  that 
can  only  be  conjectured  through  zoology,  though  sel- 
dom even  thus.  The  organic  rock  of  Guernsey,  now 
forming,  is  in  gneiss :  the  antiquity  of  a  rock  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  that  of  a  fissure. 

And  this  is  all :  the  question  might  be  dismissed,  if 
I  were  not  compelled  to  notice  theories  which  are  still 
BSiisleading  geologists ;  as  is  my  perpetually  disagree-^ 
able  duty.  I  have  just  shown  it  not  to  be  true  that 
they  are  not  formed  at  the  present  day,  as  Cuvier  has 
said :  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  concluding,  as 
be  has  also  done,  that  they  must  all  be  more  modern 
than  the  antient  alluvia  containing  animal  remains. 
In  individual  comparisons,  this  may  be  the  fact :  th^ 
zoologist  is  generalizing  from  single  instances  in  his 
own  department,  and  in  support  of  some  hypothesis. 
They  may  be  found  as  antient  as  the  most  antient  or- 
ganic aihivia :  and  this  is  probably  the  case  with  that  of 
Coi-sica.  And  no  geological  relations  can  be  eftec- 
tually  deduced  from  these  bones,  because,  in  almost 
all  eases/  this  must  be  negative  evidence.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  the  same  bones  were  never  found  IH 
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these  fissures  and  in  the  caverns  also ;  because,  in 
this  too^  there  was,  apparently,  a  zoological  system  ta 
be  supported.  This,  again,  is  generalizing .  without 
facts,  and  without  correct  reasoning.  1  have  shown 
that  this  might  happen,  or  ought  to  happen ;  and  it 
has  proved  so,  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  the  o^i;,  and 
others.  And  that  I  may  dismiss  the  whole  of  these 
hypotheses  at  once,  it  is  not  true  that  the  remains  in 
the  alluvia  are  not  also  found  in  caverns.  The  £le-» 
phant.  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Ox,  and  others^ 
occur  in  both :  so  that  whatever  diluvian  speculations 
were  to  be  founded  on  this  disproved  statement,  must 
be  abandoned. 

The  Caverns  and  their  remains  have  recently  at- 
tracted so  much  popular  attention,  under  that  love  of 
the  marvellous  which  so  often  loses  sight  of  science, 
and  of  truth  also,  that  I  can  refer,  without  difficulty, 
to  volumes  in  abundance,  those  who  consider  that  all 
Geology  is  comprised  in  such  a  pursuit  as  this.  A 
short  statement  would  not  satisfy  them;  and  the 
concern  of  Geology  with  these  facts  is  very  small  inT 
deed. 

They  have  been  found  in  Germany  and  in  England, 
in  many  places  ;  near  Gailenreuth,  Bauman,  Sharz* 
fells,  Kloeterhoele,  Glucksbrun,  and  in  other  situa^ 
tipns,  in  the  former ;  and,  in  the  Iatter>  near  Ply- 
mouth, Buringdon,  Swansea,  Llandebie,  Torbay,  at 
Kirkdale,  and  in  other  places,  for  all  whidh  Dr« 
Buckland's  ample  and  minute  works,  especially,  can 
be  consulted.  In  these  caverns,  always  open  in  some 
manner,  (though  it  is  plain  that  if  filled  more  or  less 
with  earth,  and  broken  into  through  the  rock,  that 
opening  might  not  always:  be  easily  found,)  the  bones 
are  more  or  less  entangled  in  loose  alluvial  rnatt^^ 
generally  of  a  fine  texturej    and  ^Iso  aiipoag.c^l^ 
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reom  staliictites.  This  is  the  sufficient  geological  de- 
scription ;  unless  I  add  that  they  prevail  in  the 
mountain  limestone;  very  naturally,  since  this  rock 
abounds  in  caverns. 

But  their  chief  interest  is  with  zoology,  existing^ 
or  extinct  as  to  the  countries  in  which  they  occur ; 
since  they  have  not  yet  produced  animals  '  demon- 
strably extinct  as  to  the  whole  earth,  though  this  has 
bei?n  said  of  certain  bears.  If  I  refer,  as  before,  for 
the  zoological  particulars,  I  may  name,  without  dis- 
tinction of  place,  in  Germany,  the  lion,  tiger,  dog  or 
wolf,  polecat,  hyena,  rhinoceros ;  and,  in  Enghmfl^ 
since  the  insular  situation  demands  this  distinction, 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox, 
stag,  hyena,  bear,  hog,  fox,  weasel,  rabbit,  water  rat, 
mouse,  raven,  pigeon  and  more,  together  with  bumair 
bones  in  two  instances,  the  whole  comprising  animals, 
extinct  as  to  Britain,  and  also  existing. 

The  solution  as  to  the  simple  presence  of  those  re- 
mains is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  former 
ease.  The  caverns  were  the  retreats,  or  the  volun- 
tary graves,  of  some,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  ;  and, 
in  others,  the  bones  were  deposited  by  the  hyaena,  in 
its  residence,  as  is  easily  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  particular  animal.  And  this, 
as  a  further  question  of  zoology  alone,  is  all  that 
I  need  here  say  on  that  part  of  the  subject  in  these 
eases. 

111  strictriess,  the  case  of  these  caverns  has  no  other 
geological  bearings,  and,  as  to  Geology  therefore,  it 
should  be  terminated;  inasmuch  as  their  interior 
alluvia  must  be  explained  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
exterior  ones,  as  that  will  also  be  a  future  question  in 
this  work.  But  having  already  noticed  the  imagi- 
nary arguments  for  the  Mosaic  deluge,  drawn  from 
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transportatiODs  as  iuuiiginary,  I  cannot  avoid  contiaaiog 
the  examination  of  them  as  derived  from  this  cas^ 
especially  as  that  record  is  ranked  as  a  cause  in 
geology. 

Driven  from  one  point  to  another  since  the  titi^  c^ 
TertuUian,  as  geological  knowledge  increased,  those 
a^'guments  hme  always  sought  refuge  in  the  most 
recent  unexplained  a:pp/s^Mace;  and  these  caves  are 
appare^^tly  the  last  hold  of  those  who  seem  to  forget 
that  tbj^  truth  of  the  Sacred  Writio^^  does  not  rest  on 
phy$^eal  proof&.  The  anxiety  which  is  thus  shp^n^i 
tp  pirov.^  any  of  those  records  in  this  manner,  is  not  a 
very  politiic  mode  of  eviji^nng  coafideace  or  faith  in 
them :  and  if  tb^  argun^rents  are  worthlessly  the  ei&ct 
is  evil,  sij^ice,  to  have  rested  a  proof  on  that  whdch  is 
not  on^,  is  to  {xroduce  di^lief  or  doubt. 

But^  helieyipg  that  record  in  its  exact  and  literal 
sense,  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  what  nianner  it  can  be 
related  to  these  appeanmces.  In  former  hands,  the 
ren;ia|T^s  in  the  exterior  alluvia  have  proved  nothing 
as  to  this  record ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  caves 
can  prove  more ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  supporters 
pf  this  hypothesis,  they  seem  to  prove  less,  in  as  far 
as  the  extinct  animals  are  3aid  to  be  antediluvian  opes^ 
since  the  caves  contain  existing,  and  therefore  post- 
diluvian animals,  and  man  among  the  rest,  while  his 
jjemnins  are  said  to  be  invariably  recent.  To  admit 
what  could  not  be  denied,  and  still  to  maintain  the 
hypothesis,  is  a  species  of  philosophy  which  cannot 
WcH  be  discussed.  If  the  one .  kind  are  postdiluviani 
why  are  they. not  all  of  one  period?  But  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand  how  these  facts  are  brought 
to  bear  on  this  theory.  The  record  says  that  all 
animals  were  preserved  for  the  renovation  of  the  earth 
after  the  deluge;  and  if  any  did  arrive,  why  not  all,  or 
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more?  But  it  is  better  not  to  put  more  questions. 
This  has  been  an  injudicious  interference  at  every 
period :  it  is  even  peculiarly  imprudent  in  the  present 
case,  as  the  slightest  consideration  will  show.  The 
^^enion  that  these  things  do  prove  the  Deluge,  may 
satisfy  those  who  can  thus  be  satisfied,  by  an  assertion 
from  authority:  but  the  effect  is  not  lasting,  even 
among  those :  th^re  is  ever  danger  that  conclusions 
the  very  reverse  may  be  drawn  by  persons  who  know 
how  to  examine  evidence.  But  I  am  glad  to  pass 
from  a  subject  that  ought  never  thus  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  physical  inquiries:  more  sorry  that  I 
cannot  avoid  recurring  to  it  hereafter.  TTiere  is 
abundant  proof  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  original 
balance  of  animals,  all  over  the  earthy  and  of  gradual 
extinctions  of  individual  kinds,  in  many  countries. 
Hiis  is  familiar  of  our  own,  in  the  Urus,  Elk,  Beaver^j 
and  Wolf,  at  least ;  and  that  which  we  know  by  record 
or  clear  evidence,  has  probably  been  going  on  from 
the  beginning.  There  is  no  mystery  here :  had  there 
been  more,  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 

And  yet  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  another  of  these 
speculations  as  to  human  remains.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
J)roof  of  the  especially  recent  formation  of  man,  that 
his  remains. are  not  found  iii  the  same  alluvia  as  those 
of  other  ahfiinals.  What  support  of  Scripture  is  this? 
That  record  says  that  IVIan  and  animals  were  created 
Iritbin  one  short  period.  IF  they  ought  thus  equally 
to  be  found,  and  are  not,  it  is  evidence  against  the 
record,  not  in  favour  of  it.  This  is  a  strange  over- 
sight:  but  such  it  ever  is  with  Systems,  and  especially 
where  produced  for  a  special  purpose.  But  I  desire 
to  avoid  all  further  examination  of  this  disagreeable 
subject  also:  it  is  doubly  painful,  from  the  impropriety 
of  these  attempts  to  prove  what  rests  on  far  different 
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grounds^  and  from  the  names  attached  to  these  several 
speculations.  Burnet  has  already  remarked,  and  St. 
Augnstin  long  before  him,  on  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  prove  Scripture  by  what  may  ultimately 
prove  unfounded.  That  lesson  was  also  urged  .by 
Bacon,  it  has  often  been  repeated,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  ever  thrown  away.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
have  now  heard  of  this  pernicious  interference  for  the 
last  time. 

Of  the  Identification  of  Strata  through  organic 

Fossih. 

•     ■  •  • 

Practical  Geology  is  peculiarly  interested  in  this 
question,  and  it  especially  requires  to  be  investigated^ 
not  only  because  the  utility  has  been  highly  overrated, 
but  because  it  continues  to  be  an  impediment  to  geo- 
logical knowledge,  by  supporting  the  hypothesis  of 
universal  formations,,  even  when  that  is  renounced 
in  words.  I  have  formerly  shown,  that  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  strata  were  formed,  their  universal,  or 
even  wide  correspondence  was  impossible:  and 
if  there  is  here  a  fundamental  falsity,  there  is  a 
still  greater  one,  if  possible,  as  to  the  animal  fossils 
contained  in  them.  The  latter  must  be  tried,  as  usual, 
by  the  hisloi-y  of  the  living  earth.  The  same  shell 
fishes  do  not  live  in  the  equatorial  and  polar  seas, 
they  are  not  even  the  same  in  the  British  channel  and 
the  Mediterranean:  I  have  made  the  remark  already, 
in  speaking  of  the  tertiary  strata.  This  is  fatal  to 
such  inferences:  if  those  two  seas  do  not  contain 
identical  races  of  living  shells,  whence  should  the 
limestones  which  we  have  thought  fit  to  call  Oolithes 
contain  the  same  fossils  in  Italy  and  in  England? 
similar  laws  as  to  former,  organic  beings  may  be«in- 
ferred;  dissimilar  or  contradictory  ones  cannot. 
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Again,  the  strata  now  forming  out  of  the  Scottish 
primary  mountains  cannot  be  the  same  that  are  in  the 
act  of  being  produced  by  the  calcareous  lands  of  Eng- 
land.  Yet  both  contain  the  same  shell  fishes.  In  a 
future  world,  Geologists  who  may  reason  in  the  same 
manner,  will  prove  dissimilar  strata  to  be  the 
same,  through  similar  fossils.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
such  philosophy  as  this  :  and  that  which  is  the  history 
of  the  present  alluvia  is  the  history  of  the  consolidated 
strata.  There  is  no  order  of  succession  in  living  colo- 
nies, in  modern  seas;  there  cannot  have  been  such  an 
order  in  past  ones,  except  under  utter  assumptions, 
and  therefore  strata  ought  not  to  be  identifiable  in 
this  manner.  And  the  sum  of  this  priori  reasoning, 
further  is,  that,  to  prove  what  is  asserted,  every  species 
or  genus  should  have  succeeded  in  a  definite  order,  and  . 
changed  with  each  stratum :  and  this  also,  not  within 
a  limited  space  only,  but  over  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
world.  .      . 

Every  supposition  necessary  to  this  theory  of  iden- 
tification is  unfounded  or  improbable;  and  therefore 
such  a  test  ought  not  to  exist.  It  can  be  admitted 
within  limited  distances  and  deposits,  such  as  Eng- 
land, or  similar  tracts,  but  not  further^  least  of  all,  to 
the  extent  asserted.  Nor  does  it  exist  as  a  fact :  the 
experience  confirms  the  priori  reasoning.  A  limestone 
following  the  red  marl  occurs  in  England  and  France 
and  Spain  and  Italy:  it  is  the  lias  by  position;  if 
England  is  to  be  the  standard  for  all  Europe*  It 
contains  many  different  fossils  in  these  several  places; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  any  other  stratum  or  series. 
All  this  is  well  known  to  Geologists,  yet  they  seem  to 
persist  in  their  system.  Echini,  turbines,  tellinae,  and 
chamae  are  found  from  primary  slate  up  to  chall^: 
they  certainly  do  not  indentify  those  strata.     It  is  the 
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s^pie  with  oKidrepprites^  pentacrinites,  entomolit^s, 
gryphites^  pectines,  anomiae,  ostreae,  patell?^,  ammo- 
nites^ and  many  mor^ ;  and  there  are  not  even  predo- 
minant associations  of  these.  Conchologists  them- 
selves can  extend  this  list^  as  I  need  not ;  any  cata- 
logue will  enlarge  it.  Crabs  exist  as  far  asunder  as 
the  mountain  limestone  and  the  chalk.  Crocodiles 
are  found  in  the  lias,  the  oolithe^  the  green  sand^ 
and  the  upper  blue  clay.  Belemnites  abound  in  the 
chalk  of  Ireland,  and  are  rare  in  that  of  England. 
The  exceptions  are  too  abounding  to  permit  of  the 
rule ;  thoiigh  I  have  given  but  a  small  number. 

It  is  quite  time  that  geologists  should  review  their 
system,  in  this,  as  in  far  more,  and  correct  their  prac- 
tice. Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  begin  fairly  to 
study  the  history  of  the  Earth ;  and,  in  time,  we  shall 
know  the  Truth ;  the  Truth  itself,  and  the  ever  odiou3 
truth  that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Let  shells  be 
used  as  aids,  as  far  as  they  can :  but  if  strata  are  to  be 
determined  by  shells  alone,  it  will  be  the  land  of  shells 
and  conchologists  that  will  set  the  pattern  of  the  earthy 
as  other  lands  an,d  other  conchologists,  will,  under 
Breislak's  remark,  contest  for  other  patterns.  This  is 
not  geology ;   and  thus  will  Geology  never  be. 

I  terminate  this  chapter  by  referring  to  the  cata- 
logues of  conchologists  as  connected  with  the  strata, 
whether  in  this  or  ip  otl^er  countries.  They  will  furnish 
many  fftcts  of  reference  for  muqh  that  has  preceded : 
but  I  could  npt^  with  ai»y  propriety,  encumber  this 
vfQxk,  with  thenif  Xh/e  g^plogical  bearings  of  these 
most  impo^nt  bodies  in,  the  history  of  the  Earth 
have  been  stated  as  far  a$  I  w^as  enabled,  tp  dp  so 
fronj  the  information  in  existence. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

€)m  the  suGCesswe  Fotms  of  the  Earth :  Revolutions 

of  the  Ghbe. 

Thk  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  intimately  con-* 
neeted^  with  a  rational  theory  of  the  earth.  It  com- 
prises the  history  of  those  revolutions  of  the  surface^ 
previously  to  its  last,  or  present,  condition,  which 
have,  at  different  times,  involved  the  destruction  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  organized  beings  by  which  it 
was  inhabited.  To  these  revolutions  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  most  striking  and  important  features ; 
as  to  these  it  is  owing,  that  the  animals  of  former 
days  are  now  known  to  us,  and  that  their  vegetables 
are  treasured  up  for' the  supply  df  oitr  wants^  If  the 
magnitude  of  the  powers  which  these  changi^s  in- 
volve, and  the  undefined  ages  which  they  demand, 
are  alamiing  to  those  whose  views  have  been  con- 
fined, by  timidity  or  prejudice,  to  a  narrow  circle 
of  obvious  facts,  let  them  recollect  that  nature  every ^ 
where  displays  the  niaiics  of  enormous  power  more 
than  once  exerted ;  and  that  in  the  destruction  which 
she  every  where  exhibits,  in  the  equally  extensive 
and -tedious  successive  loss  and  renewal  of  races  of 
organized  beings,  and  in  many  other  geological  phe- 
nomena which  I  need  not  now  enumerate,  there  is 
implied  the  necessity  of  a  duration  to  which  we  dare 
not  assign  a  boundary. 

In    preceding   chapters,    the    nature  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  strata  and  of  stratification,  the  changes 
of  position  which  these  have  undergone,    and  the 
sources  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  havfe  been*' so  far" 
explained,  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  without 
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difficulty,  the  views  which  ft  is  intended  here  to  lay 
before  him.  In  a  certain  setise,  these  form  a  sum- 
mary of  some  parts  of  this  work.  The  subject  in- 
deed still  abounds  irith  difficulties  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  remove ;  but  if  the  facts  which  bear  on 
this  important  train  of  events  shall  here  be  arranged 
in  a  nlannef  somewhat  more  compreheDsive,  this 
chapter  will  have  fulfilled  all  that  it  proposes  to  exe- 
cute. 

On  the  Evidences  of  Revolutiom  in  the  Globe. 

The  niarks  of  great  changes  which  the  earth  con- 
tains,, consisting  in  the  successive  deposition  of  new 
strata,,  under  circumstances  that  prove  the  existence 
of  intermediate  intervals,  imply  successive  periods  of 
repose,  interrupted  by  revolutions  indicating  the  ex- 
ertion of  enormous  forces.  During  repose,  the  strata 
were  formed ;  in  the  intervsds^  they  were  displaced. 
If  any  of  these  revolutions  can  be  shown  to  be  uni- 
versal, it  will  follow  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  changed  once  or  more :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  only  partial,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  the  changes,  or  actions,  on  which  they  de- 
pended, however  extensive,  were  of  a  nature  to  in- 
volve the  entire  globe.  The  evidences  for  these  revo- 
lutions and  alterations,  must  be  sought  in  the  changes 
or  reversals  of  position  exhibited  by  approximate 
beds,  in  that  part  of  the  composition  of  strata  which 
indicates  the  existence  of  previous  rocks,  and  in  the 
presence  and  position  of  imbedded  organic  fossils. 

From  the  mode  in  which  alluvial  materials  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  now  deposited  beneath  water,  and 
from  the  general  doctrines  of  stratification  formerly 
o^amincd^  it  has  here  been  concluded,  that  a  series 
of  rStruta  cpqsecutjyely  parallel,  using  that  term  in  a  . 
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geolagicalj  not  in  4  mathematical  seme,  has  been 
generated  during  one  period  of  re{K>se  in  the  form 
and  place  of  the  waters  under  which  it  was  produced. 
Where,  on  the  ccmtrary,  the  positions  of  apprex^ . 
im^te  strata  cease  to  be  {^rallel^  or  where  they  most 
be  0oii9idered  as  reversed^  in  a  geologic*al  sense,  it 
h^  also  been  inferred  that  an  interval,  or  interrup- 
tion, of  greaiter  or  less  duration,  took  phice  between 
the  ^deposition  of  the  inferior  and  that  of  the  superior 
series ;  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  conjecture 
its  extent,  or  to  prove  the  exact  nature  of  the  inter- 
ruption. In  most  cases,  at  least,  it  is  further  con- 
cluded, from  appearances  which  I  need  not  now  re- 
peat, that  the  inferior  series  was  indurated  to  the 
state  of  a  rock,  before  the  deposition  of  the  loose  ma- 
terials, destined  to  be  similarly  indurated  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  commenced.  It  is  farther  evident, 
that  as  the  inferior  strata,  like  the  superior,  must 
have  been  deposited  in  a  position,  horizcmtal  or 
nearly  so,  their  present  state  must  have  been  the 
result  of  some  disturbing  force:  and  if,  to  simplify 
this  general  view,  it  is  assumed  that  the  upper  series 
is  horizontal,  and  the  inferior  elevated  to  some  con- 
siderable angle,  the  same  reasoning  will  apply,  under 
the  necessary  modifications,  to  cases  where  the  in- 
ferior strata  are  not  at  a  high  angle  and  the  superior 
not  at  a  low  one ;  because  the  first  clmnge  of  posi- 
tion, which  involved  only  the  inferior  strata,  may 
have  been  followed  by  others  which  affected  both ; 
a  supposition  proved  by  a  variety  of  facts  already 
mentioned,  which  will  necessarily  be  again  noticed 
here. 

Thus,  an  interval  of  time,  including  a  disturbance, , 
is  proved  by  every  reversal  of  the  positions  of  approxi- 
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mate  strata ;  as  an  int^rral  of  repose^  apparently  much 
loager,  of  tbe  sorfiMe  of  the  earthy  h  also  proTed  by 
the  consecutive  arrangement  of  any  series  $  while  tbe 
extent  of  the  series  in  question  thus  also  gives  an* 
approximation  to-  the  length  of  that  period  of  restw 
This  rule  however  is  subject  to  exceptions:  but  they 
are  such  as  do  not  vitiate  its  value.  As  formerly 
shown,  from  the  mode  in  which  elevated  strata  lie, 
th€^se  which  succeed  to  them  must  often  be  parallel 
or^  consecutive,  as  well  as  reverse ;  and  this  doable 
relation  may  even  take  place  within  very  small  spacea. 
In  such  cases,  the  interruption  is  determined  by  any 
tract,  however  small>  of  a  reversed  position;  or  by 
other  parts  of  the  relative  characters  of  the  two  ap- 
proximate series,  on  which  it  would  now  be  super- 
fluous to  enlarge. 

Now  although  these  revereal^  of  position  indicate- 
a  revolution  at  that  particular  spot,  they  do  not  prove 
that  such  changes  were  universal  or  extensive.  The 
extent  of  these  is  to  be  judged  of  by  other  circum- 
stances and  principally  by  the  extensive  range  oc- 
cupied by.  the  inferior  and  by  the  superior  strata; 
as  wilt  be  more  fully  shown,  when-  lhe>  number  and 
nature  of  these  probable  revolutions  shall  come  under 
review. 

If  there  are  many  cases  of  revolution  which  can 
thus  be  proved  by  a^  comparison  of  the  positions  of 
approximate  strata  alone,  there  is  one,  at  leasts  for 
whith  we  must  resort  solely  to  other  evidence.  In 
many  instances,  this  evidenee  is  interesting,  even 
Where  it  may  be  superfluous ;  while,  in  some,  it  serves 
to  indicate  that  which  mere  change  of  position  does 
not,  namely  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  revo- 
lution, and,  that  within-  undefineable  limits,  a  long 
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interval  of  time  had  elapsed  between  the  tcrniination 
of  the  inferior  and  the  gen^ratipn  of  the  superior 
series. 

This  evidence  consists  ia  the  fragineats  of  previous 
rocks  imbedded  in  ^e  later  strata,  or  in  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  conglomerates.  By  means 
of  these  also,  we  can  sometimes  trace,  though  in  an 
imperfect  and  general  manner  only,  the  sources 
whence  the  newer  strata  were  derived;  and  thus  they 
also  afford  some  light  towards  determiniog  the  ques- 
tion of  locality  or  limit,  with  respect  to  parttcular 
deposits.  The  mode  in  which  these  rocks  are  cal- 
culated to  afford  this  evidence  ought  already  to  be 
apparent.  The  local  conglomerates,  formerly  distiU'- 
guished  from  the  general  ones,  do  not  enter  into  this, 
question,  as  they  have  originated  in  local  causes^  of 
another  kind.  The  trap  conglomenites  are  equally 
excepted,  as  depending  on  revolutions  in  which  this 
family  of  rocks  is  separately  engaged.  But  the  ge-. 
neral  ones,  con^istiiig  of  the  fragn^ents  of  di$ereutf 
rpcks,  s^glutinated  by  materials  of  a  finer  kiud,  ^rJ^ 
formed  out  of  the  alluvia  which,  in  a  former  state  of 
the  surface,  were  the  produire  of  these.  As  the  frag- 
ments of  the  present  strata,  produced  hy  the  actipn  of 
tl^e  wastpqg  forces,  are  now  for^ning.  beds  in  ^uch. 
places  as  axe  fitted  to  receive  them,  so  are  these  de- 
stjned  to  produce  future  couglonxerates,  should  othe^r 
revolutions,  simiW  to  the  past^  occur*  Aad.as  these 
a<:cumulations  necessarily  be^ak  a  long  period  of 
time^sQ  do. those  which  enter  into,  the  Qonglomerate 
rqcks  equally  in^cate  a  long  interval,  during  which 
the.  substances  out  of  whic})  they  are  formed^  occu- 
pied ra  place  above  the  waiters  or  constituted  a  dry  land 
marked  J  by  hill  and  v^illey,  and  subjecsted^  as,  the 
pre-sent  is,  ^p  the  action  of  rivers.     The  great,  depth 
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of  the  finer  strata  which  commonly  follow  them, 
equally  prove  the  length  of  such  intervals  of  repose, 
before  they  were  again  lifted  above  the  waters  by 
subsequent  revolutions ;  but  they  do  not  prove  in  the 
same  decisive  manner,  that  the  rocks  from  which  we 
still  suppose  them  to  have  been  produced,  were  ac- 
tually indurated.  Neither  is  the  motion  or  the  trans- 
portation of  the  materials  so  well  indicated  in  the 
finer  strata;  while  the  fragments  found  in  the  con- 
glomerates, often  tend  to  illustrate  other  circumstan- 
ces of  importance,  which  could  not  be  proved  by  the 
examination  of  those* 

The  presence  and  position  of  organic  fossils,  are 
circumstances  of  a  limited,  though  certain  value,  in 
proving  revolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
though  this  species  of  evidence  is  sometimes  rendered 
nugatory,  by  the  multitude  of  concomitant  circum- 
stances which  affect  these  bodies,  and  by  the  doubt 
in  which  we  must  consequently  remain  respecting 
their  successions  or  interruptions.  It  is  true,  that 
some  are  found  in  the  primary  rocks,  elevated  high 
above  the  level  of  the  present  ocean.  It  is  equally 
true  that  they  are  found  similarly  imbedded  in  the 
secondary  strata,  as  well  as  in  some  deposits,  subse- 
quent to  these,  or  independent  of  them.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  certain  strata  do  not  contain  them,  that 
the  antient  are  less  numerous  than  the  modern,  that 
they  differ  in  some  degree  as  to  the  species,  and  that 
many  appear  to  be  extinct.  But  none  of  these  facts 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  absolutely,  that  there  has  been 
an  interruption  in  the  races  of  these  beings ;  or  that 
an  antient  set  of  inhabitants  was  extinguished  before 
a  subsequent  one  was  formed.  Unless  that  could  be 
proved,  they  offer  no  further  testimony,  in  most 
cas^s,  on  the  subject  "of  revolutions,  than  the  con- 
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glonierates  do,  although  they  are  vahiable  records  of 
time,  as  formerly  remarked:  and  that  this  cannot  be 
proved,  I  have  shown  m  the  preceding  chapter.  But  there 
is  one  case  in  which  the  evidence  afforded  by  organic 
fossils  is  peculiarly  valuable.  It  is  that  of  the  coal 
strata;  in  which,  the  presence  of  terrestrial  bodies 
proves  the  production,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of 
strata  which,  but  for  that  evidence,  we  might  have 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  below  it.  The  full 
value  of  this  fact  will  appear  when  these  strata  shall 
hereafter  be  examined. 

In  proceeding  to  enquire  into  the  number  of  tlxe 
revolutions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  appear 
capable  of  proof  from  the  evidence  thus  indicated,  I 
must  remark,  that  it  will  depend  on  considerations  qf 
other  kinds,  what  the  extent  of  these  has  been ;  how 
far  they  may  be  considered  local,  or  general,  or  uui- 
versal.  It  is  also  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  our 
pieans,  to  enquire  into  the  lengths  of  the  intervak  of 
repose  between  successive  revolutions ;  since  the  evi- 
dence on  which  this  ought  to  rest  is  of  a  very  imper- 
fect nature,  from  the  numerous  accessary  circum- 
stances by  which  it  may  be  vitiated :  though  the  little 
which  may  be  fairly  offered  in  the  way  of  rational 
conjecture,  will  be  stated.  And  the  reader  is  novy 
prepared  to  understand  the  causes  of  these  revolutions ; 
as  they  have  already  been  examined  in  treating  of  those 
elevations  of  strata  which  offer  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  Geologists  expected  that 
every  ewjuiry  respecting  the  structure  of  the  eartb 
should  contain  i^n  investigation  of  its  origin  and  crea- 
tion. That  period,  it  must  be  hoped,  is  past.  If 
there  are  any  who  are  still  desirous  to  commence  their 
researches  from  periods  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
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observation  and  reasoning,  they  can  seek  in  the' works 
of  the  Cosmogonists.  Where  we  have  neither  expe- 
rience nor  analogy  for  our  guides,  all  is  conjecttire  and 
darkness.  As  far  as  these  extend,  we  are  within  the 
bounds  of  philosophical  inquiry :  beyond  it,  lies  the 
free  space,  the  ethereal  region  of  poetry, 

I  must  nevertheless  allude^  at  least,  to  the  specula- 
tions of  La  Place,  resting  on  far  other  grounds  than 
those  of  the  Cosihogonists  in  question;  though  I 
presume  that  they  are  too  well  known  to  require 
detail.  They  are  rational  and  philosophical,  should 
they  tiot  be  proved  true  ; '  but  I  do  not  fe^lthat  I  am 
even  justified  in  stating  the  appearances  and  analogies 
t)n  which  they  rest,  in  a  place  where  I  have  utidertakeh 
to  d)etail  only  what  can  be  deduced  from  observation 
and  reasoning  upon  the  earth  as  We  knotv  it.  Here- 
after,  this  fdndamental  Theory  of  the  Earth  liiay  find 
a  fittefr  place. 

It  is  the  object,  therefore,  of  th6  fblbwitig  discus- 
sion, to  trace  the  disposition  of  the  i*ocky  surface  of 
the  globe,  from  that  most  distant  or  early  poiftt  at 
which  the  marks  of  change  are  perceptible,  and  to  pursue 
its  changes  down  to  the  present  day,  froih  the  tiiiie  at 
which  these  marks  of  revolution  disappear.  Beyond 
that  distant  point,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  hare 
heen  other  changes ;  but,  of  these,  we  can  lihd  tio 
Evidence.  A  curtain  is  hei-e  dfaWn,  to  separate  the 
visible  Wotld  from  that  whieh  is,  to  us,  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  That  this  System  had  a  begirtnitag,  Wte 
are  certain  :  where  that  may  He,  w^6  know  not ;  but, 
for  ns,  it  i^  placed  beyond  that  sera  at  which  we  c^n 
no  longer  trace  the  matks  of  a  cihtitige  of  order,  of  the 
destruction  and  renovation  of  itK  form.  It  is  from  this 
point  that  a  Theory  of  the  Earth  must  at  present 
tommence :  it  is  from  this  also  that  the  present  inquiry 
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begifia.  Bat  it  forms  only  a  portion  of  wiiat  belongs 
to  a  Theory  of  the  Earth.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cktail 
BJad  establish  but  one  train  of  facts,  yet  of  important 
oneS)  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supporti^l. 

On  the  Revolutions  concerned  in  the  primary  Strata. 

I  have  formerly  showm,  that  whatever  difference  of 
antiquity  there  may  be  amokig  rocks,  we  can  only 
pt0^  those  relative  periods,  satisfactorily,  in  the  stra- 
tified ones,  nrider  sooie  excctptious  whioh  I  need^not 
laKOw  repeat ;  and  to  these  therefore  must  this  inquiry 
be  confined*  Whatever  illations  these  may  bear  to 
the  horiz^mtal  plane,  their-  geological  inferiority  or 
superiority  is  unaffected  by  diose,  and  is  assignable  : 
and  it  is  in  the  lowest,  themfore,'  under  this  »ense^ 
that  we  miKTt  seek  the  firit  or  original  crocks  :  not  tfa^ 
'^  primordiar  ones  of  thewists,  but  the  first  respecting 
which  we  can  procure  unquesdojdable  evidence.  And 
we  know  that  they  are  prior  to  any  unstratified  rock, 
because  it  is  tl^  production  of  these  which  has  changed 
the  positions  of  the  others.  The  latter,  taking 
them  as  one  mass,  form  the  primary  strata  of  the 
present  arrangement  of  geologists,  as  the  lowest  of 
this  set  is  the  oldest  stmtum ;  while  the  consecutive 
general  parallelism  of  the  whole,  provtts  that  they  have 
been  formed  during  one  interval  of  repose  in  that  ocedn 
tinder  whi^h  their. matettaU  were  aocnniukted.      .     . 

If  now  there  were  no  .other  evidence  than  thht  of 
position,  for  the  antiquity  6f  a  rock,  these  primary 
Dtrata,  generally  considered^  would  be  the  most  antiait; 
aad  the  loweM  of  them,  supposing  this  ascertained,  the 
firt$t  <^  all.  But  I  have  aho^n  that  there .  is  another 
kind'  of  evidence,  to  be  derived  from  their  structure, 
or  ingredients;  and,  by  reasoning  from  this,  we  can 
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safely  infer  that  there  has  ijeen  at  least  one  order  (^ 
rocks,  prior,  even  to  the  "  primary;'*  whether  more 
than  one,  will  be  itniiiediately  seen.  Many  of  the 
primary  strata  contain  fragments  of  older  rocks,  bed- 
sides the  finer  materials ;  as  I  have  fully  shown,  in 
the  history  of  individual  strata.  Micaceous  schist 
thus  includes  fragments  of  limestone,  quartz  rock, 
hornblende  schist,  granite,  venous  quartz,  and  of  odier 
iuicaceous  schist:  and  thus  also  does  quartz  rock  con* 
tain  pebbles  of  quartz,  .with  fragments  of  jasper, 
micaceous  schist,  and  clay  slate.  In  the  graywackes, 
or  compound  varieties  of  the  argillaceous  schists,  the 
same  is  notorious;  but  the  evidence  is  complete 
without  this.  Thus  it  is  proved,  that,  prior  to  our 
primary  strata,  there  have  existed,  at  least,  granite, 
micaceons  schist,  hornblende  schist,  clay  slate,  jasper, 
limestone,  quartz  rock,  and  quartz  occupying  veins. 
There  may  have  been  others;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  IS  important  to  observe  the  exact  resemblance  be- 
tween the  present  primary  rocks,  and.  the  still  more 
antient  ones,  from  the  ruins  of  whidi  tfeey  have  been, 
partly  at  least,  formed. 

Now  as  the  compounded  rocks  now  forming  are 
produced  by  the  conscdtdation  of  materials  carried 
from  the  land  into  the  sea,  it  foHowsj  that  before  the 
formation  of  the  present  primary  strata  and  virhiie 
they  were  still  buried  beneath  the  water  in  their  germs, 
there  was  a  terraqueous  globe;  an  earth  containing 
land  and  water,  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas.  Hiat 
earth  also  was  formed  of  rodcs  similar  to  those  of  th^ 
.present  primary  strata,  and  further,  it  is  important  to 
observe,  of  granite  also ;  proving  that  this  agent  had 
then,  as  in  later  times,  been  the  cause  of  the  elevation 
of  the  strata.  That  the  sea  of  tliis  globe  was  inha- 
bited by  animals,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  organic 
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fossils  in  the  primary  strata,  as  described  in  the  last 
chapter  $  but  if  there  is  no  proof  that  the  land  lif  as 
also  thus  occupied,  I  have  shown  in  that  chapter,  th^t 
the  reverse  cannot  be  inferred.  If  the  anthracitiB  of 
which  I  there  spoke  be  admitted  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin,  there  is  proof  of  what  were  probably  terrestrial 
plants :  and  if,  as  is  said^  vegetable  fossils  have  beea 
found  in  the  primary  argjllacepus  schists,  this  proof  is 
unquestionable*  We  have^  at  least,  11/9  right  whatever 
to  assqme  that  it  was  not  an  inhabited  earth  in  eve^y 
mode* 

I  may  now  inquire  whether^  by  the  same  mode  of 
investigation,  we  can  trace  a  still  anterior  globe.  This, 
it  is  plain,  can  no  longer  be  done  by  the  examination 
of  the  o^^ure  of  whole  strata,  but  it  niay  be  attempted 
by  that  of  their  fira^nents.     It  might  indeed  be  de^ 
termkif  d  by  the  fri^ments  of  clay  slate  alone  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  primary  strata.    We 
are  certain,  from  the  imbedded  fossils,  that  onr  own 
primary  slates  were  formed  out  of  mud  deposited  in 
the  sea,  and  the  produce  of  rocks  once  existing  above 
the  surface,     I  may  extend  the  same  reasoning  to 
those  rocks  antecedent  to  the  primary  strata,  which, 
once  elevated  above  the  earth,  furnished  the  fragments 
in  qiiestion.  These  the^  were  the  produce  of  a  former 
ft^a,  the  receptacle  of  the  ruins  of  rocks  still  more 
antient,  and  similarly  elevated  above  the  wat€;rs  to 
which  tlfe^  ^astf  v^s  .conveyed.    There  is  no  i^ason 
for  li9iiti:Bg  tine  ^plication  of  this  argument^  for  it 
applies  equally  to  each  preceding  set  of  similar  phe^ 
nomena,  as  it  does  to  the  latest,  which  we  can  almost 
be  said  to  witn^s  in  the  present  deposits  of  clay.  But 
as  no  one  de^rvjng  the  name  of  a  geolc^ist  can  doubt 
that  the  1fnjbed4«<l  figments  in  the  older  strata  are 
really  the  fragopieQtli  of  prior  roqks,  whatever  msf. 

VOL.   u  H   H 
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have  been  said  by  certain  writers,  no  cHfficnlty  can 
arise  on  this  subject.  Hence  then  I  have  drawn  the 
further  conclusion,  that  there  was  one  terraqueous 
globe,  one  earth  divided  into  sea  and  land,  even  prior 
to  that  last  named ;  containing  mountains  to  furnish, 
and  an  ocean  to  receive  those  materials  which  formed 
the  second  set  of  mountams  whose  fragments  are  now 
imbedded  in  our  primary  strata,  or  in  those  of  a  third 
order.  Geologists  may  perhaps  be  startled  at  con- 
clusions which  they  have  hitherto  overlooked,  obvious 
as  they  are,  and  clear  as  the  reasoning  is :  how  they 
should  not  have  been  seen  by  those  who  have  shown 
such  anxiety  to  maintain  the  antiquity  of  the  globe, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  explain. 

Thus  I  have  traced  a  worldj  the  fourth  at  least  in 
order  backwards  from  the  present:  how  much  more 
drstant  from  this,  I  shall  inquire  hereafter,  that  I  may 
give  the  reader  a  resting  place  for  that  which  requires 
reflection.  But  at  this  point  all  evidence  fails.  Be- 
yond it  we  cannot  now  go;  and,  beyond  it,  can 
perhaps  never  hope  to  ascend.  Fragments  may  in- 
deed be  imagined,  imbedded  in  our  primary  strata, 
of  so  complicated  a  character  as  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
tending this  evidence  even  one  stage  further ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  thing  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  preserved  through  such  a  series  of 
destruction  and  renovation. 

Whether  that  most  antient  of  all  the  Earths,  which 
is  thus  marked  out  by  these  delicate,  yet  unques- 
tionable evidences,  contained  animals,  we  cannot  de- 
termine. It  is  a  question  that  would  be  decided  in 
the  afiirmative,  if  organic  remains  were  to  be  found 
in  the  fragments  which  enter  into  the  primary  strata* 
We  cannot  hope  for  such  evidence  as  this ;  but, 
from  its  absence,  we  have  no  right  to  determine  on 
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the  negative.  It  ia  something,  to  have  traced  even 
an  inanimate  globe  through  such  a  series  of  changes ; 
to  have  arrived  at  that  which  is,  to  us,  the  com- 
mencement of  all  order.  On  M'hat  existed  before 
that  period,  we  may  form  conjectures,  but  we  cati 
reason  no  longer:  they  who  choose,  may  imagine 
jeven  prior  revolutions;  since  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  strata  of  the  most  distant  earth,  thns  pointed 
ont,  must  have  been  produced  from  a  still  prior  si- 
milar one.  But  where  evidence  ceases,  the  limitsr  of 
sound  philosophy  are  drawn.  The  last  globe  that  we 
can  trace,  is,  to  us,  the  primordial  one.  Beyond,  is 
the  region  of  hypothesis :  it  is  for  this  to  speculate 
on  what  preceded,  and  to  fix  the  period  of  absolute 
Creation. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  revo- 
lutions belonging  to  these  remote  conditions  of  the 
globe,  we  ean  but  argue  from '  general  analogy,  and 
thus  presume  that  they  resembled  the  later  ones  re* 
specting  which  we  possess  evidence.  Yet  we  are  not 
absolutely  deprived  of  some  evidence  as  to  the  causes ; 
since  the  fragments  of  granite  in  the  micaceous  schist 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  strata  immediately  an- 
terior to  bar  primary  onea  had  been  elevated  by  this 
substance,  just  as  these  have  been. 

It  was  necessary  to  cominence  from  the  primary 
strata,  and  to  conduct  this  enquiry  retrogressively ; 
fa>et*ause  the  only  evidence  of  the  earliest  conditions  of 
the  earth  consists  in  their  constitution.  But  I  must 
return  to  the  same  point,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
forwai-ds,  or  to  later  periods,  the  revolutions  suc- 
ceeding to  that  which  first  elevated  the  primary  strata 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however,  that  the  term  primary  is  here  used  in 
its  accepted    sense,    as  a  conventional  distinction, 

H  H  2 
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adopted  for  the  purposes  of  an  antient  artificial  classi- 
ficattOD. 

In  this  state  of  the  earthy  the  present  primary  strata 
occnpied  horizcmtal  positions  beneath  this  ocean; 
though  we  are  uncertain  whether  certain  parts  of 
those  which  we  now  eateem  snch,  might  not  have 
been  the  very  moantains  whence  they  were  formed. 
This  IS  probably  the  feet ;  however  incapable  we  yet 
are  of  proving  it,  owing  to  4Hir  imperfect  observaftioM, 
aftd  the  still  more  imperfect  i^ews  which  geologisis 
have  hitherto  tiakea  of  a  theory  of  the  earth.  W« 
cannot  conceive  diat  all  the  snpramarine  land  which 
prodnced  the  primary  strala  should  have  been  mouU 
dered  a»d  transferred  to  the  sea  before  these  under- 
went their  first  disturbance,  nor  that  it  should  all 
have  been  depressed  beneath  the  sea  while  the  ne w- 
fenned  rocks  were  elevated. 

Wha;leffer  may  be  jnc^d  as  to  this^  the  present 
relative  position  of  the  lowest  secondary  strata  to  the 
pmnary,  shows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  dis* 
plaiCed  before  the  deposition  of  those,  and  that,  here, 
a  general  reT4aliution  has  ooairred.  And  it  is  abo 
plain,  that  by  this  revohitton,  one  portion  of  the 
primary  strata  most  have  rc^mained  beneath  the  waters, 
to  receive  those  deposits  which  produced  the  secoii^ 
dftry ;  while  another  must  have  been  elevmted  above 
the  ocean,  to  fiirmsfa  their  materials.  It  might  iin- 
deed  be  inagined,  that  a  oontmuation  of  the  same 
actions  on  the  snountains  which  furnished  the  ma- 
tefrials  of  the  printary  stmta,  had  furnished  those  of 
the  immediate  secondary  also,  and  that  no  portion 
of  these  had  been  elevated  above  the  sea  in  this  levo- 
l^tton,  however  displaced  beneath  it.  But  this  ques- 
tion is  answered,  by  showing  that  the  lowest  secern- 
•dary  stratum  contains  fragments  of  rocks  which  can 
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icarcely  have  been  derived  from  a&y  other  system  of 
allrata  than  that  of  the  primary  ones* 

I  must  now  retnaik  of  the  ^^  transition'*  rocks  of 
Geologists^  that  as  this  term  was  founded  on  a  fislse 
and  impossible  theory  of  the  deposition  of  rocks, 
and  as  the  nature  and  boundaries  of  this  class  have 
never  yet  been  defined  or  proved,  I  have  not  given  it 
a  place  in  this  work,  among  the  facts  of  Geology. 
Yet  if  it  should  really  be  established  by  future  and 
better  observations^  I  shall  owe  the  science  an  apo* 
logy  to  which  I  cannot  yet  consider  any  geologist 
entitled ;  and  the  views  just  held  out  must  be  modi* 
fied  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  another  condition 
of  the  earth  and  another  revolution*  On  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
until  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  series,  distinct 
from  the  primary,  and  intermediate  between  it  and 
the  lowest  of  the  secondary,  shall  be  |u*oduced4  and 
till  it  shall  be  shown  what  relative  position  it  bears 
to  the  former. 

We  have  now  therefore  a  new  ocean  and  a  new 
earth  ;  a  state  in  which  we  are  sure  that  there  were 
sea  and  land;  an  ocean  receiving  the  ruins  whidi 
form  the  lowest  of  the  secondary  strata,  brought  into 
it  by  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  and  mountsiins,  from 
which  these  rivers  flowed;  consisting  of  the  very 
rocks  which  form  the  primary  mountains  of  the  pre- 
sent globe.  In  that  new  ocean  lived  the  animals 
which  are  now  imbedded  in  the  most  antient  of  the 
secondary  strata  ;  but  our  proofs  are  imperfect  when 
we  try  to  discover  whether  that  dry  land  was  also  in- 
habited. No  remains  of  land  animals  are  found  in 
the  lowest  red  sandstone,  or  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone which  succeeds  it ;  but  the  same  evidences  of  a 
vegetable  world  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
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Strata;  Yet  this  absence  does  not  proYe  a  negative^ 
These  strata  were  formed  beneath  an  ocean;  and, 
under  that,  terrestrial  plants  or  animals  coald  not 
have  been  deposited,  without  a  transportation  which 
few  could  have  resisted  with  the  preservation  of  their 
integrity ;  which  none  might.  It  is  still  possible  that 
such  remains  may  be  found,  as  our  experience  h  yet 
limited  as  to  these  subjects. 

Whether  the  revolution  which   first  elevated  the 
primary  strata  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was  uni- 
versal, or  partial,  we  cannot  determine.  Theorists  have 
considered   it  universal,  it  is  true ;    but  the    proofs 
are  far  from  conclusive.     These  rocks  are  indeed  found 
so  widely  disseminated  over  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  may  be  called 
universal.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  do 
not  appear  above  that  highly  disproportionate  extent 
occupied  by  the  ocean ;  so  that  even  if  proved  to  be 
elevated  where  they  are  now  visible,  at  one  period  of 
time,  that  revolution  would  not  be  universal  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  terml     But  perhaps  this  is  to  re- 
fine too  much :  it  would  be  fairly  judged  so,  if  it  were 
not  proved  that  many  revolutions  of  the  surfac^e  were 
strictly  partial,  and  that   every  one  ought  therefore, 
probably,  to  be  viewed  as  involving  changes  of  greater 
or  less  extent. 

It  mitst  here  be  recollected,  that  the  whole  of  the 
primary  strata  as  we  know  them,  were  not  brought 
to  their  present  places  by  one  revolution;  we  are 
certain  that  they  underwent  two,  and  even  more ;  as 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  elevated  a 
second  time,  at  least,  together  with  the  secondary 
strata,  were  there  even  but  one  revolution  as  to  these. 
The  rocks  which  furnished  the  materials  of  the  latter 
were  unquestionably  elevated  above  the  ocean  by  the 
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fir^t  revolation  which  displaced  theiti;  but  as  they 
were  again  elevated  a  second  time^  or  oftener,  together 
with  the  secondary  strata,  other  rocks,  or  fresh  por- 
tions, mast  have  emerged  at  the  same  periods.     And; 
all  these  must  have  emerged  for  the  first  time,  which 
are  now  covered  by  the  secondary  strata ;  though  they 
had  previously  been  displaced  beneath  the  sea,  since 
these   strata  were  deposited  on  them   beneath  the 
waters.     If  as  has  been  supposed,  the  present  secon- 
dary strata  did  once  entirely  cover  the  primary,  the 
whole  of  these  latter  must  have  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  after  their  displacement;  and  no 
dry  land,  consisting  purely  of  the  primary  rocks,  ever 
existed.     But  we  are  sure  of  the  contrary;    because 
it  is  only  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  have 
furnished   the  materials   of  the   secoildary.     H^nce 
therefore  I  mudt  conclude,  that  i^ome  6f  the  priinary 
strata  never  were  covered   by  any  secondary  ones; 
whilis  the  others  have  emerged  during  that  Subsequent 
change  which  brought  these  to  the  surface.     In  some 
places,   these   have  probably  been  laid  bare   by  the 
actions  of  waste  now  going  on;  thus  preventing  us 
from  distinguishing  the  two  cases:  in  others  they  con*^ 
tinue  covered.     To  assume,  as  has  been  done,  that 
the  whole  of  the  primary  strata  were  once  covered  by 
the   secondary,   we  must  conceive,   that,   after  one 
devation,  they  were  again  entirely  depressed  beneuth 
the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these;    while, 
even  then,  their  production  cannot  be  explained,  as 
there  could  have  been  no  supramarine  land.     This  is 
to  invent  an  impossible  hypothesis  to  account  for  that 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed. 

Having  thus  examined  the  successive  conditions  of 
the  globe  that  were  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
secondary  strata  above  the  ocean,  it  is  proper  to  en- 
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quire  c^  the  great  qaestioin  of  Tinie.  1%  is  nol^  of  course^ 
meant  to  ask  wbat  was  the  absolute  length  of  time 
which  passed  from  the  iffst  condition  to  that  last  ex^ 
amined,  nor  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  each 
particular  condition*  Such  questions  mast  for  ever 
lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  powers,  ^t  we  can 
discover*  that  the  whole  period  must  have  been  in**- 
calculably  great^  that  even  one  of  the  portions  was 
of  immense  duration ;  and  hereafter,  in  comparing  all 
these  portions  with  each  other,  up  to  the  present 
time,  although  we  shall  never  discover  the  absolute 
length  of  any  interval.  We  shall  be  able  to  draw  in- 
ferences respecting  their  comparative  quantities  and 
general  sum. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  means  whatever  of 
conjecturing  the  length  of  time  occupied,  in  any  case^ 
by  the  interval  of  change  or  revolution.  Whether 
the  elevation  of  the  strata  which  accompanied  and 
immediately  produced  it,  was  of  long  or  short  dura* 
tion,  whether  it  consisted  in  a  series  of  repeated  actions^ 
or  in  one  sudden  and  violent  catastrophe,  must  for 
ever  remain  unknown  to  us^  though  the  present 
nature  of  volcanic  action,  to  which  it  must  have  been 
analogous,  should  lead  us  to  infer  a  oonsiderable 
duration,  and  repeated  actions.  Bnt  we  are  not  left 
equally  in  the  dark  respecting  the  interval  of  repose; 
that  interval  during  which  there  existed  a  woHd 
divided  into  s^a  and  land,  and,  in  one  case,  at  least, 
of  the  different  periods  up  to  the  point  in  question, 
inhabited.  That  interval  is,  in  every  case,  measured  by 
the  submarine  deposits  of  the  sea  which  was  the  ocean 
of  that  world;  and  to  these  we  gain  access  in  the  subse- 
quent neVolution  which  brings  them  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  have  every  reason  to  know,  from  wbat 
is  now  taking  place  on  our  own  earth,  thttt  the  ac- 
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cumukliou  of  laatermls  at  tb^  bouom  of  the  oceans 
IS  a  trork  uiftoitely  slow:  we  are  sore  that  auch  an  ac- 
comuIatioR  as  ahottld  produce  the  priioary  strata  w  we 
now  aee  theni)  moat  have  occupied  a  spacci  from  the 
CQOtemplatiosi  of  which  the  mind  shrinks.  Whatever 
that  may  be^  the  geological  depth  of  the  consecutive 
series  of  any  one  stage  of  the  surface,  is  the  measure 
of  the  time  through  which  it  was  deposited :  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  duration  of  that  world  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  one  of  which  it  forms  the  latest 
stratified  portion. 

Hence  the  doration  of  diat  state  of  the  globe  in 
which  its  dry  land  consisted  of  the  present  primary 
rocks  alone,  is  measured  by  the  nearest  consecutive 
mass  of  the  present  secondary  strata ;  and  as  we  have 
not  yet  examined  into  these^  this  question  cannot  be 
investigated  till  at  a  future  period  of  the  present  en- 
quiry. But,  for  die  same  reason,  we  are  competent 
now  to  enquire  of  the  duration  of  that  world  which 
preceded  the  primary,  because  it  is  measured  by  those 
strata,  now,  equally  with  the  secondary,  subject  to 
our  inspection.  The  thickness  of  these  strata  we 
know  to  be  enormous,  although  subject  to  great 
variety.  But,  in  this  variety  of  depth,  the  present 
question  of  duration  is  not  interested;  since  that  must  be 
measured  by  the  greatest,  not  by  the  least.  How  these 
depths  are  discovered  by  geological  observations  and 
inferences,  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter;  and  that 
they  extend  to  many  miles  was  also  proved.  Their 
absolute  depth  is  not  interesting  in  this  enquiry,  be- 
cause we  know  not,  in  any  case,  the  relation  between 
that  and  the  time  required  to  produce  it.  It  is  here 
sufficient  to  show  how  the  immensity  of  the  one  is 
implied  by  the  magnitude  of  the  other.  Yet  it  is  also 
interesting  to  observe  comparatively,  that  as^hc  great- 
est depth  of  the  primary  t^trata  yet  exauihiCd  appear! 
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far  greater  than  that  of  the  first  consecutive  portion 
of  the  secondary,  so  the  duration  of  that  state  of  the 
earth  which  preceded  the  one  in  which  the  present 
primary  rocks  formed  the  only  surface,  was  greater 
than  the  duration  of  that  which  immediately  followed 
it,  and  of  which  the  length  is  measured  by  the  first 
portion  of  the  secondary  strata.  The  primary 
strata  measure  the  repose  of  the  preceding  ocean. 

Beyond  this  we  cannot  go  a  step  on  the  subject  of 
duration;  at  every  poiut  anterior  to  it,  all  must  for 
ever  remain  unknown,  because  we  have  no  longer  any 
deposits  of  strata  by  which  to  calculate.  Changes 
have  been  proved;  and,  with  these,  our  enquiries  miist 
inevitably  cease«  Here  also  I  must  terminate  the 
history  of  those  states  of  the  earth  which  bring  as 
down  to  the  secondary  strata ;  to  that  which  has  been 
supposed  the  last  great  revolution  of  the  earth,  but 
which,  I  hope  to  show,  is  only  one  out  of  many,  of 
which  the  traces  are  legibly  written  in  characters  that 
cannot  be  misapprehended. 

Chi  the  Revolutions  concerned  in  the  Secondary  Strata. 

While  the  present  primary  rocks  formed  the  sole 
dry  land  of  the  terraqueous  globe  last  described,  the 
usual  causes  of  waste  wer^  depositing  on  the  bottom 
of  its  ocean,  materials  destined  to  rise  again  in  future 
strata.  As  the  former  had  been  already  displaced, 
the  horizontal  deposits  which  thus  covered  them 
became  necessarily  inconsecutive;  preserving,  how- 
ever, a  parallelism  in  some  places^  while  they  assu- 
med, in  others,  one  variously  reverse,  according  to  the 
previous  state  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  were 
laid.  In  that  various  position,  we  now  find  them 
i'levated  aboYe  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  thus  the 
secondary  strata,  or  that  division  of  .them  now  undc*r 
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review,  ate  distingaished  from  the  primary,  ihoagh 
they  should  not  every  where  be  inconsecutive.  It 
is  sufficient  if  that  occurs  in  any  one  instance ;  be- 
cause, had  they  been  formed  after  the  primary, 
in  the  same  period  of  repose  under  the  same  ocean,  it 
coqU  not  have  happened,  even  in  one. 

I  need  but  repeat  now,  that  the  primary  strata  fur- 
nished the    materials  of  the  secondary   ones,  being 
thns>  above  the  ocean  ;  yet  this  fact  explains  another 
set  of  geological  appearances,  of  some  importance, 
not  yet  noticed.     This  is,  the  absence  of  the  lower 
order,  as   of   any  other  superior  ones,    among  the 
secondary  strata,    even    when  still  higher    ones  are 
present.     The  primary  ones  which  had  emerged,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  covered  by  them,  be- 
came depressed  by  subsequent  revolutions,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  and  thus  received  the  deposits  of  a 
later  date,  which  might  thus  have  been  stratified  in 
contact  with  them,  even  as  far  up  as  the  uppermost ; 
while  I  have  formerly  shown  that  this  occurrence  is 
frequent,  under  many  modes.     And  as  it  will  be  un- 
necessary hereafter  to  point  out  how  this  might  have 
occurred  in  specific  cases,  in  the  several  portions  of 
the  general  series,    I  shall  not  repeat   the    remark. 
Among  the  complicated  elevations  which  have  taken 
place,  it  IS  easy  to  find  solutions  for  every  such  in- 
stance   of   intermediate    deficiencies:     either  in  this 
cause,  or  in  the  removal  of  strata  which  had  once  been 
deposited,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been  after- 
wards submerged  to  receive  new  ones. 

I  must  now  enquire  respecting  the  period  of  repose 
which  took  place  in  that  world,  of  which  the  primary 
strata  ^formed  the  dry  land.  Of  that  interval,  the 
highest  limit  is  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  these 
recks  from  the  sea,  or  that  of  the  comineiiceuient  of 
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the  deposition  of  the  sccoodary  strata ;  and  the  lowest 
is  that  at  which  this>  the  next  subsequent  series^  or 
anj  part  of  it,  was  elevated.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  next  reTolution  which 
followed  the  one  which  raised  the  primary  strata ;  and 
this  can  be  done,  only  by  examining  the  whole  of  the 
secondary,  and  by  observing  where  the  first  indka- 
tions  of  such  a  change  occur.  That  it  did  not  involve 
all  of  these,  as  denoted  by  this  general  term,  I  hinted 
ijefore,  and  shall  now  attempt  to  prove;  by  showing 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  first  elevation* 

We  do  not  know  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
unconformable  strata  which  follow  the  primary  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  while  I  have  also  just  shown, 
as  I  have  formerly  proved  by  facts,  that  deficiencies 
may  occur,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  permit,  in  one 
place,  an  upper  member  or  an  upper  series  to  come 
into  contact  with  a  rock^  from  which,  in  some  other, 
it  is  separated  by  a  great  number  of  intervening 
strata.  Thus,  even  strata  high  up  in  the  secondary 
series  have  been  shown  to  come  into  contact  with 
gneiss  and  with  granite.  This  fact  therefore  does  not 
affect  the  general  reasonings  that  are  to  follow :  in 
some  cases,  it  may  show  that  certain  revolutions  were 
partial :  in  others,  it  is  explained  by  various  circum- 
stances already  examined,  such  as*  the  loss  of  pre-ex- 
isting strata,  and  the  effects  of  the  elevating  and  dis- 
turbing forces.  It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  assume  the  lowest  secondary  strata  whidi 
exist  in  any  part  pf  the  world.  If  these  should  prove 
very  limited,  it  will  follow  that  the  revolution  which 
disturbed  them  was  partial ;  if  widely  diffused,  that 
it  was  more  general,  or  perhaps  universal.  To  sim- 
plify this  question,  therefore,  I  shall  lake  the  lowest 
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of  the  English  «ef  iea,  the  red  sandstone  and  the  moun^ 
tain  limestone^  both  of  them  inferior  to  the  coal 
strata.  Whatever  rocks  in  any  other  part  of  the 
earth  shall  be  found  to  hold  an  analogous  position, 
be  their  qualities  what  they  may,  they  will  be  in* 
tduded  in  the  same  general  reasonings ;  care  being 
taken  not  to  decide  in  these  by  their  inferior,  but  by 
their  superior  portions ;  not  by  the  rocks  on  which 
they  repose,  but  by  those  which  follow  them  in  the 
order  upwards. 

The  lowest  secondary  strata  then,  in  England,  are 
followed  by  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales  inter- 
stratified  with  coal  ^  and  at  that  point  the  first  revo- 
lution or  elevation  of  the  secondary  strata  must  be 
fixed.  If  such  an  interval  of  revolution  cannot  here 
be  always  proved  by  the  two  first  classes  of  evidence 
originally  laid  down,  namely,  contrariety  of  positiota 
and  the  presence  of  materials  derived  from  the  rocks 
iiiuoediaitely  preceding,  it  is  amply  evinced  by  the 
third,  or  by  the  preeence  of  terrestrial  remains.  The 
coal  strata  were  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and,  being  founded  on  the  inferior  secondary  strata, 
it  is  evident  that  these  had  become,  to  a  certain  de* 
gree,  dry  land  before  that  period.  This  evidence  in- 
deed is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  occasional  dis- 
cordance of  position  between  the  two  series. 

Thus  then  we  have  proofs  of  a  revolution,  partial 
or  otherwise,  which  elevated  the  inferior  secondary 
slacata ;  and  it  is  the  third,  at  least,  in  order,  of  those 
Whi<^  have  occurred.  To  conjecture  its  extent,  we 
ought  to  know,  over  how  many  parts  of  the  earlfh 
tibiese  inferior  strata  can  be  traced.  On  this  subject, 
unfortunately,  our  information  is  Mill  defective ;  firom 
the  confusion  which  aocoe  geologists  have  made  re- 
^sftecting  the  secondary  strata.       Bnt  if  the  coal  series 
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of  England  should  be  found  widely  diSused ,  over  the 
globe,  it  would  prove  that  tbis  revolution  had  been, 
at  least  equally  extensive. 

It  must  now  however  be  observed,  as  before  hinted, 
that  the  secondary  strata  could  not  have  been  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  waters  without  their 
foundations  ;  and  thus  therefore  the  primary  strata 
are  proved  to  have  experienced  two  disturbances,  at 
least,  up  to  the  present  point :  two,  if  these  revo- 
lutions were  general ;  many,  respecting  which  we  can 
form  no  conjecture,  if  they  were  partial  and  succes- 
sive, or  different  in  different  places.  And  as  the 
period  of  repose  of  that  world  in  which  these  lowest 
secondary  strata  were  formed,  is  measured  by  their 
depth,  it  was  apparently  inferior  in  duration  to  that 
of  the  condition  which  preceded  it ;  as  their  greatest 
or  average  dimensions  do  not  appear  to  equal  those 
of  the  primary. 

At  this  point  in  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  there 
commences  a  very  intricate  set  of  changes,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  generation  and 
position  of  the  coal  strata.  These  occupy  detached 
places,  reposing  on  the  inferior  rocks  wherever  they 
happen  to  lie ;  often,  if  not  always,  in  an  uncon^ 
formable  position  to  those,  and,  frequently,  very 
much  disturbed.  They  consist  of  various  alternations 
of  sandstone,  shale,  day,  and  coal,  and  occasionally 
of  limestone  ;  varying,  almost  every  where,  in  num- 
ber, in  order  of  alternation,  in  the  proportions  of  tiie 
several  substances,  and  in  the  total  depth  of  the  whole 
deposits.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  arc 
the  produce  of  different  aeras,  if  they  do  not  always 
lie  6n  the  same  rocks  ;  for  the  reasons  already  stated; 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  some  reason  to  think,  but 
no  proof,  that  they  are  the  produce  of  the  same ;  be- 
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cause  of  their  general  similarity  of  character,  because 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  strata  which  immedi- 
ately follow  them,  hecause  of  their  correspondence 
in  geological  features,  and  because,  to  suppose  other- 
wise, is  to  render  still  more  complicated  the  view  of 
the  revolutions  on  which  their  present  states  must 
have  depended.  I  must  at  least  reason  on  them  as  if 
they  were  of  one  period ;  that  I  may  preserve  the 
needful  simplicity  of  this  enquiry :  should  they  prove 
of  different  aeras,  the  modifications  that  will  be  re- 
quired are  obvious,  and  the  train  of  reasoning  is 
pointed  out. 

The  composition  and  nature  of  these  strata,  no  less 
than  the  presence  of  their  peculiar  organic  fossils, 
prove  that  they  were  formed,  as  far  as  they  are  earthy 
substances,  from  the  ruins  of  rocks  then  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  received  these.     Those 
must  have  consisted    both  of  the  primary  and  the 
lower  secondary  strata,  as  both  were  then  elevated 
above  the  waters.     Bat  although  the  coal  strata  were 
formed  beneath  water,  they  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced beneath  the  ocean.     They  include,  throughout, 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  which  could  not  have 
undergone   transportation,  as  the  very  coal  itself  is 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  vege- 
tables.     Their  analogy  to  the  recent  depositions  of 
peat,    and  to  its    alternations   with  sand,  marl,   and 
clay,  as  these  occur  in  our  present  fresh  water  lakes 
and  bogs,  equally  tend  to  show  that  they  were  formed 
on  the  land ;  in  marshes,  or  on  the  margins  and  bot- 
toms of  lakes  and  aestuaries,    in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  strata  are  now  formed  in  lakes  or 
beneath  the  ocean.     Though  there  should  be  some 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  great  depth  and  the 
numerous  alternations  in  some  of  these  deposits,  tlie 
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general  principle  is  not  affected.  If,  during  the  pre«- 
sent  state  of  the  surface,  several  alternations  of  peat 
and  earthy  matters  can  be  formed  in  our  lakes  and 
estuaries,  much  more  numerous  ones  might  have 
been  produced  in  antient  periods,  under  greater  du- 
ration, and  under  variations  of  the  state  of  the  snr* 
face,  the  chief  of  which,  as  bearing  on  this  question^ 
I  shall  shortly  explain. 

Here  then  is  a  st£U:e  of  the  earth,  during  which  a 
large  portioii  of  it,  laid  dry,  contained  cavities,  lakes 
or  basins  or  aestuaries,  in  which  were  preparing  a 
peculiar  set  of  strata ;  while  that  period  of  repose  is 
measured  by  the  depth  of  the  coal  series  in  any  place: 
and  as  we  know  that  in  some,  it  is  very  considerable, 
the  period  in  question  must  have  been  correspondently 
great.  But  while  these  deposits  were  £(u*ming  above 
the  sea,  it  is  plain  that  others  muat  have  been  also 
forming  below  it ;  and  the  depth  of  those  will  corre* 
apand,  under  differences  which  we  shall  never  know, 
with  those  of  the  coal  strata;  being  formed  during 
the  same  period  of  repose.  This  could  not  have  been 
otherwise;  and  we  must  therefore  expect  to  find^  that 
as  the  coal  strata  are  not  every  where  intermediate 
between  the  inferior  set  and  that  which  follows  them, 
some  other  strata  must,  in  particular  places,  be  found 
occupying  that  spac£.  Such  marine  strata  must  be 
parallel  in  time,  but  not  in  order,  with  those  of  the 
coal  series;  although,  having  been  afterwards  wk^ 
jected  to  the  same  revolutions,  they  must  correspond 
with  them  in  thejr  new  positions  or  elevations.  Thus 
then  the  strata  of  «this  epodia  must  present  complicated 
appearances :  seeming  to  harv^  been  formed  at  diffei^nt 
periods,  when  they  have  been  simultaneous^  and  the 
differences  depending  on  those  of  their  receptacles* 

Geologists  have  not  y^t  produced  satisfactory  de- 
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scriptians  of  a  state  of  things  which  seems  neverthe- 
less unavoidable.  In  fact,  having  never  reasoned 
correctly  respecting  the  coal  strata,  they  have  had  no 
guide  to  a  correct  system  of  observations ;  while  as- 
suming a  false  theory,  or  rather,  omitting  to  form  a 
right  one,  they  have  viewed  these  as  if  they  formed 
part  of  a  general  series  produced  under  the  ocean  ; 
thus  giving  them  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
inferior  ones  and  those  which  were,  in  some  cases, 
superior,  but  could  not  have  been  so  for  the  whole 
series  upwards  from  the  strata  below  the  coal.  At 
present,  I  know  not  how  to  correct  this  error,  or  fill 
this  blank,  from  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  or  by  comparing  the  reports  of  other  ob- 
servers ;  since  it  is  always  extremely  difhcult  to  reason 
from  bad  observations,  when  truth,  and  not  system,  is 
the  real  object.  But  it  must  be  plain,  that  we  are  in 
great  error  or  ignorance  as  to  the  order  of  the  strata 
from  the  lowest  red  sandstone  and  its  "  mountain" 
limestone  upwards,  that  the  confusion  or  ignorance 
depends  on  this  very  fact,  so  utterly  overlooked,  and 
that  till  this  portion  of  the  later  rocks  is  investigated 
and  settled,  there  will  remain  a  serious  blank  in  a 
most  essential  portion  of  Geology.  At  present,  I  can 
do  no  more  than  point  out  the  principles  of  investi- 
gation, in  this  view  of  the  necessary  state  of  things ; 
and  must  hope  that  it  will  excite  others  to  examine 
into  matters  of  much  more  importance  than  those  in 
which  they  now  seem  engaged.  It  must  be  plain,  at 
least,  that  the  theories  which,  in  our  systems,  repre- 
sent all  the  strata  enumerated  after  the  coal  series,  as 
following  it  in  an  order  of  superposition,  are  er- 
roneous; while  we  have  not  at  present  any  proof  of 
such  superposition,  beyond  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
actually  found,  or  can  be  fairly  inferred  by  the  usual 
rules  applied  to  the  investigation  of  consecutive  strata. 

VOL.    I.  II 
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To  enquire  of  the  revolutions  to  which  the  coal  series 
may  have  been  subjected,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to 
the  next  stage  in  the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  or 
to  that  set  of  strata  which  immediately  follows  it. 
Did  none  follow,  and  did  it  now  remain  on  the  surface, 
in  a  state  of  nudity  as  of  repose,  we  might  imagine 
that  the  earth  had  undergone  no  more  revolutions. 
In  some  places,  it  is  actually  the  uppermost,  as  is  the 
case  in  Scotland,  But,  even  there,  it  is  not  horizon- 
tal and  undisturbed,  as  it  ought  on  this  supposition 
to  be:  whence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  all  the 
coal  strata  yet  known  have  undergone  an  analogous 
if  not  a  simultaneous  disturbance,  whether  now  ac- 
tually followed,  or  not,  by  those  which,  in  some  places, 
succeed  to  them. 

It  might  be  sufficient  here  to  name  the  magnesian 
limestone  and  the  red  marl  as  two  strata  immediately 
following  the  coal  with  us.  Where  that  series  is  not 
present,  they  succeed,  of  course,  the  next  inferior 
stratum,  as  might  be  expected.  Now  these  are  of 
marine  origin;  since  they  contain  marine  remains,  as 
do  the  multifarious  beds,  up  to  the  Chalk,  which 
follow  them.  Their  materials  were  therefore  depo- 
sited under  the  ocean,  before  being  indurated  and 
elevated  as  we  now  find  them.  And  when  their  ac- 
tual superposition  to  the  coal  strata  is  proved,  especi- 
ally in  an  unconformable  order,  the  doubts  just  stated 
are  excluded. 

Putting  aside  the  fantastical  theory  of  augmenta- 
tions and  diminutions  in  the  ocean,  under  which,  were 
it  not  in  itself  perfectly  untenable,  the  coal  series  must 
have  been  horizontal,  as  the  superior  ones  must  have 
also  followed  in  consecutive  order,  the  land  must 
have  subsided  to  have  produced  these  effects.  Else, 
the  red  marl  and  the  subsequent  marine  strata  could 
not  have  been  generated.     Here  then  is  a  revolution 
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of  the  surface,  apparently  the  reverse  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding ;  consisting  in  a  depression  of  the  land,  instead 
of  its  elevation.  Thus  depressed,  the  ocean  which 
covered  the  coal  strata  and  all  those  which  sank  with 
it,  became  the  repository  of  the  materials  for  the  next 
consecutive  series  of  the  secondary  strata ;  commencing, 
as  we  suppose,  with  the  magnesian  limestone,  and 
terminating  at  a  point  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  England, 
it  is  the  chalk. 

The  effects  of  this  change,  viewed  as  a  revolution, 
must  have  been  no  less  extraordinary  than  its  cha- 
racter; since  it  implies  a  corresponding  depression, 
not  only  of  the  secondary  strata  beneath,  but  of  the 
primary  rocks  also,  with  a  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  earth,  wherever  it  occurred,  extending  to  great 
depths  and  of  enormous  magnitude.  Such  views  as 
this  may  be  alarming  to  minds  which  fear  to  move 
one  step  out  of  the  mere  path  of  observation;  yet 
every  part  of  the  theory  of  the  earth,  thus  far,  is  so 
mutually  linked,  and  every  fact  so  confirms  every  other, 
that  we  cannot  stop  in  the  chain  of  consequences. 
They  who  will  not  reason  may  renounce  the  whole, 
but  they  cannot  except  a  part. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  extent  of  this  revo- 
lution, the  decision  must  rest  on  that  of  the  Coal 
strata  throughout  the  globe,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  ascertained.  The  extent  is 
sufficiently  considerable  to  prove  a  very  general  re- 
volution of  this  nature:  but  until  it  is  ascertained 
that  all  these  deposits  correspond  in  geological  po- 
sition to  those  under  review,  we  must  remain  un- 
certain. Many  appear,  as  some  are  proved  to  be,  of 
this  nature:  and  even  these  may  suffice  to  establish  a 
wide  revolution  of  this  kind,  while  future  observations 

I  I  2 
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will  probably  extend  this  certainty.  But  till  those  upper 
deposits  of  coal  which  I  have  here  called  Lignites^  are 
distinguished  every  where,  we  must  not  be  hasty  in 
deciding  on  the  extent  of  this  particular  revolution. 

But  the  extent  of  the  revolution  by  which  that 
surface,  at  least,  on  which  the  coal  strata  were  formed, 
was  depressed,  rests  far  less  on  them  than  it  does  on  the 
next  subsequent  general  formation,  or  on  the  red 
marl.  Wherever  this  occurs,  the  strata  on  which  it 
lies  were  beneath  the  ocean  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion, and  probably  at  one  period,  though  this  cannot 
be  absolutely  proved.  Now  it  appears  to  be  as  ge- 
neral a  rock  as  any  that  is  known;  being  assuredly 
far  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  secondary 
stratum,  and,  if  the  term  universal  is  ever  admissible, 
peculiarly  deserving  of  it. 

Hence  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  not  only 
was  the  earth  on  which  the  coal  strata  were  formed, 
depressed  beneath  the  ocean  wherever  these  are  found, 
whether  covered  by  the  red  marl  or  not,  but  probably 
wherever  that  stratum  occurs  in  any  state  of  sequence 
to  the  inferior  rocks;  unless  indeed  a  similar  rock 
should  have  been  forming  beneath  the  ocean  at  the 
same  time  as  the  coal ;  and  this  being  the  peculiar 
difficulty  which  we  cannot  yet  solve. 

This  revolution,  which  depressed  the  coal  strata, 
will,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  appear  an  exception 
to  all  others,  in  the  eyes  of  geologists,  who  have  over- 
looked this  plain  inference,  and  who  also  have  for 
ever  coupled  the  notion  of  elevation  alone  with  that 
of  revolution.  But  I  shall  soon  show  that  the  same 
effect  has  probably  happened  in  every  other  revolution; 
though  the  peculiarity  of  this  deposit  allows  us  to  prove 
in  this  case  what  we  cannot  do  in  the  others,  as  it  will 
also  be  an  argument  of  analogy  respecting  those. 

It  must  still  be  observed,  that  the  depression  of  the 
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land,  even  if  generally  granted  to  these  arguments, 
c6uld  not  have  been  universal.  The  red  marl  itself, 
together  with  many  of  the  subsequent  strata,  is  formed 
of  the  ruins  of  rocks  which  must  have  remained  above 
the  waters  ;  lands  subject  to  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, giving  passage  to  rivers,  and  thus  contri- 
buting to  lay  the  foundation  of  another  world.  But 
if  the  existence  of  dry  land  during  this  period,  were 
not  thus  esteemed  to  be  proved,  the  remains  found  in 
the  lias  would  put  this  beyond  doubt.  That  scries  is 
the  next  which  was  formed  beneath  the  same  ocean, 
and  it  contains  terrestrial  organic  fossils  sufficient  to 
establish  this  supposition. 

But,  under  general  views,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  could  be  otherwise;  since  it  is  to  conceive  a  globe, 
of  which  the  entire  superficies  was  water,  and  thus,  a 
kind  of  equalization  of  the  solid  surface  beneath  it. 
Whence  the  probability  is,  that  such  a  revolution 
consisted  in  elevation  and  depression  at  the  same  time; 
or  that  while  land  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  in  one 
place,  its  bottom  was  raised  into  land  in  another. 
And  in  this  case  it  is  plain,  that  there  must  have  been 
a  second  disclosure,  in  some  places,  of  the  primary  and 
the  inferior  secondary  strata  ;  producing,  thus,  a  com- 
plication of  effects  as  to  that  which  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  but  as  a  simple  depression,  respecting  which 
it  is  easier  to  conjecture  than  to  decide.  I  cannot  yet, 
myself,  satisfactorily  make  out  any  appearances  which 
require  this  explanation,  or  which  it  would  explain  ; 
not  having  had  the  requisite  opportunities  since  I  ex- 
amined into  this  subject :  though  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  as  to  some  former  observations  which  I 
have  now  no  opportunity  of  verifying.  But  having 
pointed  out  to  Geologists  the  theory,  or  the  necessity, 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  hereafter  discover  the 
facts  in  question ;  in  which  case  the  clue  is  also  of- 
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fered  for  the  solution  of  many  obvious  difficulties  re- 
specting the  positions  of  the  lowest  secondary  strata. 

I  must  yet  remark  on  these  depressions  and  ele- 
vations, or  changes  of  relative  level  in  the  sea  and 
land,  that  accustomed,  partly  through  the  violence  of 
volcanic  action^  and  partly  through  the  influence  of 
the  term  revolution,  to  consider  such  changes  as  vio- 
lent and  brief,  we  are  probably  depriving  ourselves  of 
the  means  of  explaining  many  appearances  amoDg 
these,    and  perhaps  other  strata.      It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, that  such  a  change  should  have  been  ex- 
tremely   gradual  and  tedious,    resembling  the   slow 
changes  of  level  known  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  ap- 
parently in  our  own  island.      In  this  case  the  great 
depth  of  the  coal  strata  is  easily  explained,  as  I  have 
already  hinted ;  and  thus  might  we  also  account  for 
the  alternations  of  marine  strata  so  often  suspected  in 
these  deposits.     Thus  also  we  might  explain  certain 
phenomena,  real  or  supposed,  belonging  to  the  lias 
and  its  animals ;  because  if  these  were  deposited  on 
its  maritime  boundary  at  certain  points,  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence might  have  caused  them  to  occupy  a  large 
horizontal  space. 

J  have  thus  brought  down  this  enquiry  to  a  state 
of  things,  in  which  a  portion,  both  of  the  primary 
and  of  the  older  secondary  strata  formed  the  dry  land 
of  the  earth,  as  they  had  done  before  the  last  revo- 
lution ;  but,  in  which,  a  large  portion  of  these  also, 
which  had  once  been  elevated,  were  again  depressed 
beneath  the  waters,  together  with  the  productions 
which  occupied  their  surface.  This  is  the  fourth  great 
revolution  which  the  earth  appears  to  have  expe- 
rienced ;  the  three  former  consisting,  as  far  as  the  ap- 
pearances show,  in  elevations  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  this  one  in  a  depression  of  the  dry  land ; 
but  under  the  reservations  just  made.      And  I  may 
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here  remark  that  this  offers  an  explanation  of  tlie 
modes  in  which  dehiges  might  have  been  produced^ 
in  addition  to  the  partial  torrents  consequent  on  the 
elevations  of  strata  in  particular  places.  The  sub- 
mersion of  the  dry  land  over  any  portion  of  :the  earth, 
is  a  deluge ;  and^  thus  we  possess  many  causes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  much  discussed  Historical  one,  for 
explaining  the  cases  of  alluvial  formations. 

If  cosmogonists  have  invented  systems  of  depres 
sion,  causing  an  imaginary  crust  of  the  earth  to  sink 
into  imaginary  abysses,  they  have  been  borne  out  by 
geological  facts,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  existence, 
though  their  theories  were  wrong.  Too  much  ridi- 
cule has  been  cast,  by  recent  writers,  on  the  depres- 
sion of  strata  as  an  engine  of  geological  theory ;  partly 
because  the  mode  of  explanation  was  wrong,  and 
partly,  because  it  was  applied  to  the  solution  of  cases 
which  it  would  not  solve.  But  if  the  elevation  of 
strata  is  proved,  so  also  is  the  depression  ;  while  if  I 
am  right  in  the  preceding  remarks,  the  one  implies 
the  other.  And  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
this  is  true  of  the  case  just  examined,  it  is  not  less 
probable,  as  I  already  hinted,  that  every  great  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  has  possessed  a  similar  character. 
Thus  the  several  disclosures  of  land  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  conversion  of  land  into  sea :  or,  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  the  results  have  been  interchanges, 
to  a  certain  degree,  between  the  places  of  sea  and 
land.  But  I  leave  this  to  the  consideration  of  geologists. 

It  will  not  affect  these  views  of  this  interval  of  revo- 
lution, to  know  that  in  the  Alps,  or  in  any  other  place, 
the  magnesian  limestone  and  red  marl  are  highly  in- 
clined or  even  parallel  to  the  inferior  strata.  All  that  fol- 
ows  is,  what  is  here  often  indicated,  that  such  revolu- 
tions may  not  have  been  simultaneous^  nor  exactly  simi- 
lar, nor  even  the  same  in  number,  in  every  part  of  the 
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globe :  and  they  may  perhaps  assist  in  proving  what 
has  already  appeared  probable  from  other  arguments, 
that  every  period  of  revolution  has  occupied  an  inde- 
finite time,  and  has  consisted  in  a  long  succession 
of  unequal,  though  similar  actions. 

To  proceed  with  this  investigation,  I  must  now  re- 
mark that  the  ocean  of  this  last  earth  was  the  resi- 
dence of  all  the  beings  now  preserved  in  our  secondary 
strata.  If  they  were  a  separate  creation,  they  form 
the  last,  previous  to  that  which  now  inhabits  the 
earth  ;  as  every  posterior  revolution  appears  to  have 
been  of  too  partial  a  nature  to  produce  any  change 
adequate  to  the  entire  destruction  of  life.  But  as  the 
repose  of  this  ocean,  or  the  time  which  intervened  be- 
tween that  depression  of  the  strata  which  has  thus 
been  examined,  and  the  subsequent  elevation,  next  to 
come  under  review,  is  measured  by  the  thickness  of 
the  last  marine  deposit,  we  may  try  to  conjecture, 
within  general  and  comparative  limits,  what  its  du- 
ration was.  The  red  marl  and  its  preceding  limestone, 
with  the  lias,  and  the  oolithe,  form  the  most  general 
and  most  widely  extended  portions  of  this  de- 
posit, and  are  of  great  depth  ;  and  if,  to  these,  we  add 
the  remaining  strata  up  to  the  Chalk  inclusive,  we 
shall  have  the  extreme  measure  of  repose  which  is  at- 
tainable. Comparatively  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to 
determine,  that  the  period  of  repose  during  which  the 
coal  strata  remained  beneath  the  ocean,  was  greater 
than  that  during  which  they  were  forming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dry  land,  and  greater  also  than  that  during 
which  the  inferior  secondary  strata  were  generated. 

Although,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  coal  strata,  and  the  state  of  that  ocean 
which  followed  their  depression,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  superior  secondary  strata  as  they  are 
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actually  visible,  it  remains  to  mention  that  revolntion 
by  which  they  were  brought  to  their  present  places. 
Before  this  eyent,  we  must  still  suppose  that  the  dry 
land  consisted  of  the  primary  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
inferior  secondary  strata  only ;  as  it  had  done  before 
the  elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  secondary  strata 
on  which  the  terrestrial,  or  coal  strata,  were  deposited. 
By  this  great,  and,  to  us,  most  important  catastrophe, 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  must  have  been  completely 
changed  ;  far  more,  we  may  presume,  than  by  any 
preceding  one. 

It  is  evident  that  it  must  have  involved  the  whole  of 
the  strata,  of  whatever  class,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  of  the  globe.  As  the  latest  portion  of  the  secon- 
dary strata,  then  reposing  in  a  horizontal  position  be- 
neath the  ocean,  were  raised  to  the  surface,  and  in- 
clined in  the  manner  that  we  now  find  them,  so  every 
inferior  series  in  order,  however  previously   inclined 
or  disturbed  by  former  revolutions,  must  have  again 
been  moved.      Thus,   even  the  primary  strata,  which 
had  been  twice  elevated,   and,   in  some  places  at  least, 
once  depressed,  possibly  oftener,  must  have  been  a 
third  time  raised,  together  with  all  those  of  successive 
ages  which  they  bore  on  their  surface.      Thus  also  the 
inferior  secondary  strata  were  a  second  time  brought 
up  to  the  light  of  day ;  and  thus  the  coal  deposits 
were  restored  to  those  regions  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  formed.      However   subsequently  modified 
by  more  recent  partial  revolutions,  and  by  those  ac- 
tions of  waste  and  deposition  which  are  now  passing 
before  our  eyes,  it  was  by  this  important  revolution 
that  the  present  distribution  of  the  surface  was  deter- 
mined, in  the  general  outline  of  our  continents  and 
islands,  the  chains  of  mountains  which  give  rise  to  our 
rivers,    and   the   cavities  which    received   our   lakes. 
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That  it  was  universal  as  it  was  deep^  scarcely  admits  a 
question.  ITie  wide  extent  occupied  by  the  superior 
secondary  strata,  indicate  the  regions  to  which  it 
reached ;  nor  can  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  thus 
widely  diffused,  without  involving  the  whole  earth.  If 
there  be  a  revolution,  which,  more  than  any  preceding 
one,  can  be  considered  universal,  it  is  this.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  sudden  cata* 
strophe,  or  that  the  elevation  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  dry  land  was  simultaneous,  or  even  that  this 
change  occupied  a  short  period.  It  is  more  likely  to 
have  consisted  in  a  long  series  of  similar  events,  and  to 
have  occupied  ages :  we  are  ever  misled  by  the  sound 
of  the  terms  catastrophe  and  revolution. 

On  Revolutions  succeeding  those  of  the  secondary 

Strata. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  revolutions  of  a  partial 
nature  which  have  taken  place  at  different  points  of 
the  surface,  produced  by  that  last  and  general  one 
which  I  have  thus  described.  The  same  general  laws 
apply  to  these ;  they  consist  in  elevations,  and  perhaps 
of  depressions  also :  as  we  must  refer  them  to  causes 
of  a  corresponding  nature,  operating  partially. 

Wherever  the  rocky  surface  of  the  earth  remains  in 
that  state  of  repose  whiclj  succeeded  to  the  last  eleva- 
tion of  the  strata,  we  find  the  secondary  of  the  last 
order  following  each  other,  even  to  the  uppermost,  in 
a  consecutive  manner,  and  at  angles  of  elevation  which 
are  commonly  moderate,  though  variable.  Wherever 
an  interruption  of  that  order  takes  place,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  some  partial  cause  has  operated 
in  that  spot.  But,  besides  this,  we  find,  in  certain 
places,  the  materials  which  form  the  bottom  of  the 
existing  ocean,  elevated  to  levels  at  which  its  waters 
could  not  have  stood,  except  under  a  diminution  of 
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those  which  is  not  admissible  from  any  laws  of  me- 
chanics or  chemistry,  known  or  supposeable :  and 
thence  again  it  is  inferred  that  the  surface  must  have 
been  elevated  in  those  places,  while,  in  certain  cases, 
we  discover  the  elevating  causes  themselves,  and  have 
even  witnesseid  the  fact. 

In  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Chapters,  I  have  ex- 
plained this  subject :  but  having  done  this  for  the  first 
time,  and  being  thus  compelled  therefore  to  associate 
many  different  facts,  that  I  might  disentangle  the  con- 
fusion made  by  former  geologists,  I  must  here  state 
the  cases  which  belong  to  the  present  view.  They 
are,  first,  those  in  which  we  find  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  thus  elevated,*  whether  we  can  prove  a  partial 
disturbance  of  the  inferior  strata  or  not,  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  discover  the  elevating  causes ; 
and,  next,  those  where  we  perceive  the  same  fact  ac- 
companied by  its  causes.  This  is  the  twofold  division 
demanded  under  the  present  views ;  because  each  is  a 
partial  revolution,  or  set  of  revolutions,  which  we  can 
apparently  separate  in  time:  the  case  of  Italy  being  an 
example  in  one,and  that  of  the  Coral  islands  in  the  other. 

But,  under  this  enquiry,  there  are  two  desiderata  yet 
unfulfilled :  the  observations  of  Geologists  being  hi- 
therto worthless  as  to  both ;  because  they  had  neither 
seen  the  causes  nor  understood  the  facts :  having  even 
entirely  overlooked  the  latter,  except  in  two  or  three 
instances,    and    misapprehended    them   when     seen. 
tJnder  the  arrangement  and   explanations  which   I 
have  here  made,  it  must  be  hoped  that  they  will  here- 
after supply  this  defect,  and  thus  enable  a  future  syste- 
matical writer  to  fill  up  the  sketch  which  I  must  leave 
imperfect.     These  desiderata  are,  the  periods  of  time 
at  which  such  partial  revolutions   took   place,   and 
.  the   places   where  they  have   occurred.     As   to  the 
former,  we  have  seen  them  happen  in  our  own  day^ 
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and  wc  are  also  sure,  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Italy  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  they  are  of  a  very  remote  date : 
hut  we  can  neither  fix  the  former  point  nor  conjecture 
what  intermediate  ones  there  may  have  been.  Re- 
specting the  latter,  we  trace  them  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  apparently  of  the  higher  dates;  and  over  all 
the  Pacific  ocean,  or  more,  of  many  different  ones : 
some  of  which  probably  equal  those  in  antiquity,  as 
we  perceive  that  others  are  modern,  and  some  quite 
recent.  And  this  is  all  that  can  yet  be  determined  : 
while  the  only  safe  conclusion  therefore,  belonging  to 
this  view,  is  the  following.  It  is  probable  that  these 
partial  revolutions  commenced  immediately  after  the 
disclosure  of  the  strata  under  the  general  revolution 
last  described,  that  they  occurred  in  many  different 
places,  and  that  they  have  been  continuing  to  occur 
to  this  day,  in  different  places  at  different  times :  all 
the  appearances  being  essentially  the  same,  as  the 
causes  also  are ;  while  the  differences  are  mere  dif- 
ferences of  casualty,  depending  on  the  nature,  places, 
and  extent  of  the  strata  thus  elevated  or  disturbed. 
And  lastly,  it  is  further  probable,  that  these  elevations 
or  partial  revolutions  were  mere  continuations  of  those 
actions  which  disclosed  the  secondary  strata :  whence 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the  most  remote  will  be 
the  most  numerous  and  extensive,  as  also  that  these 
characters  will  determine,  or  aid  in  determining,  the 
question  of  antiquity  as  to  those  partial  revolutions. 

At  this  point  the  present  investigation  stops :  what 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  other  revolutions  of  the  pre- 
sent earth,  will  find  its  place  in  examining  the  altera- 
tions which  a  progressive  state  of  waste  is  now  causing 
on  the  surface. 

General  Remarks  on  the  past  Conditions  of  the  Earth. 
As  the  evidences  and  details  necessary  for  the  pre- 
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ceding  views  have  unavoidably  given  a  still  more  in- 
tricate appearance  to  that  which  is  an  intricate  subject 
in  itself,  it  will  be  convenient  to  the  reader  if  I  com- 
mence these  remarks  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  earth  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish. 
The  first  condition  which  I  have  inferred,  was  that 
which  furnished,  from  its  rocks,  the  clay,  sand,  and 
mica  of  the  fragments  imbedded  in  our  primary  strata, 
because  these  belong  to  a  preceding  set  of  strata.  Of 
this  Earth  we  can  have  no  other  visible  evidence,  as 
there  can  be  none  at  all  for  an  Earth  before  it :  and  I 
have  therefore  taken  it  as  the  first,  though  a  prior  one 
might  be  supposed,  on  the  obvious  supposition  that 
these  materials  must  have  arisen  from  rocks  still  an- 
terior, under  similar  circumstances. 

The  first  revolution  also  of  which  we  have  any  evi- 
dence, is  that  which  elevated  the  materials  contained 
by  the  first  ocean  to  form  the  rocks  of  a  second  world. 
Of  this  second  world,  we  see  the  fragments  of  the 
strata,  preserved  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  present 
primary  rocks,  together  with  fragments  of  the  granite 
by  which  these  were  probably  elevated.  It  is  not  un- 
likely>  that  the  very  strata  themselves  form  part  of 
our  primary  ones,  since  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  could  not  have 
all  been  destroyed,  and  must  have  been  re-elevated 
together  with  them  at  the  subsequent  revolution.  The 
distinction  ought  to  consist  in  nonconformity  of  order 
among,  the  present  primary  strata,  which  should  thus 
display  at  least  two  divisions.  But  geologists  having 
never  imagined  such  a  state  of  things,  having  never 
yet  reasoned  in  this  very  obvious  manner,  have  never 
sought  for  such  distinctions.  I  think  that  I  can  quote 
cases :  but  am  averse  to  do  it  while  I  remain  unsup- 
ported by  others  :  hereafter,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be 
fully  established ;  now  that  the  fact  is  indicated  and 
the  road  to  the  investigation  pointed  out :  in  which 
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case  a  subdivision  of  the  primary  strata  will  become 
necessary.  A  second  elevation  of  the  strata  raised  these 
above  the  waters,  and  thus  was  produced  the  third 
state  of  the  Earth. 

This  third  world  is  preserved  for  our  inspection. 
Those  which  were  once  its  only  strata,  are  now  our 
primary  ones ;  and  they  furnished  the  materials  for 
those  new  rocks  which  appear  in  the  fourth  state  of 
the  globe,  and  which  were  raised  above  the  ocean  by 
a  third  revolution. 

By  that  revolution  was  formed  the  fourth  world ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  still  remains,  forming  the 
foundation  of  our  own,  however  modified  by  numerous 
subsequent  changes.  This  world  included  our  primary, 
and  the  earlier,  or  lower  portions  of  our  secondary 
strata,  producing,  during  its  continuance,  the  coal  de- 
posits ;  but  the  revolution  which  it  underwent  to  a 
fifth  state,  though  probably  not  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  former,  exhibits,  to  us,  the  marks  of  de* 
pression  only,  without  any  proofs  of  elevation.  The 
new  dry  land  became  sea ;  and  the  lands  formerly  ele- 
vated, were,  to  a  certain  degree,  or  extent,  lowered. 

Thus  was  produced  a  fifth  world.  How  far  it  dif- 
fered from  the  preceding  we  cannot  discover,  because 
we  are  not  certain  that  the  last  or  fourth  revolution 
was  an  extensive  one,  and  do  not  know  what  might 
have  remained,  and  what  might  have  been  elevated. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  resembled  the  third, 
that  none  but  primary  rocks  formed  the  dry  land: 
but  it  is  equally  possible  that  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  might  have  united  to  form  it. 

The  sixth  world  is  that  which  we  inhabit.  It  is  the 
produce  of  a  fifth  revolution  in  the  globe.  To  form 
it,  the  depressed  strata  were  again  elevated;  whatever 
else  might  have  occurred.  Thus  it  contains,  together 
with  its  own  new  ones,  the  strata  of  the  three  preceding 
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States  of  the  earth.  These  are  easily  demonstrated; 
namely,  the  primary,  the  first  order  of  the  secondary, 
the  coal  strata,  and  the  last  of  the  secondary.  It  is 
probable  that  those  which  were  formed  beneath  the 
water,  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  coal 
strata  above  it,  are  also  known ;  but  they  have  not 
been  demonstrated  as  separate  and  defineable  strata. 
And  these  are  the  great  or  general  revolutions  of  the 
Earth,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  them,  first,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  discover  what  is  general  as  distinguished 
from  partial.  Those  which  follow  are  certainly  par- 
tial, though  of  various  degrees:  and  they  have  pro- 
bably occurred  in  different  places,  at  different  times, 
commencing  with  the  last  general  revolution,  and  ex- 
tending'down  to  our  own  days. 

Whether  the  original  globe  was  inhabited  or  not, 
we  must  ever  remain  ignorant;  but  I  have  shown  that 
during  at  least  five  conditions  before  the  present,  it 
consisted,  as  it  does  now,  of  rocks,  or  of  land  elevated 
above  the  water,  and  of  an  ocean.  The  foundations 
of  each  successive  new  series  of  rocks  on  the  earth's 
surface,  were  laid  beneath  the  preceding  ocean,  except 
in  one  instance;  and  they  were  the  produce  of  materials 
washed  down  from  the  land  into  their  submarine  re- 
ceptacles: these  actions  being  analogous  to  those  now 
going  on,  as  the  submarine  alluvia  of  our  earth  are 
destined,  at  some  future  period,  to  form  new  rocks, 
and  to  generate  a  new  earth.  By  the  elevation,  in 
succession,  of  these  submarine  deposits,  they  were 
brought  above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  forming,  in 
each,  the  dry  land  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which 
was  again  to  undergo  similar  and  succeeding  changes. 
In  one  case  alone,  the  only  assignable  change  was  a 
depression  of  the  dryland.  Thus  the  original  earth, 
original  at  least  to  us,  is  traced,  in  a  general  manner, 
to  that  which  we  now  inhabit. 
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We  have  reason  to  think^  that  under  each  of  these 
successive  states,  the  earth  must  have  possessed  dif- 
ferent characters,  and,  that  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion was  diflferent  in  each ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  its  rocks  presented  any  other  varieties 
than  those  which  we  now  see.  The  primary  strata 
resemble  those  which  immediately  preceded  them,  as 
is  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  included  fragments; 
if  we  cannot  carry  this  comparison  further  backwards. 
The  greatest  change  of  character  takes  place  between 
the  primary  and  the  secondary,  but  the  analogies 
continue;  while  I  have  formerly  accounted  for  the 
differences  that  do  exist.  That  every  former  state  of 
the  earth  contained,  like  the  present,  alluvial  soils,  is 
certain,  because  that  is  implied  in  the  formation  of 
submarine  alluvia. 

Similar  conditions  as  to  an  atmosphere  and  all  the 
consequences  which  it  implies  as  connected  with 
an  earth,  also  follow:  and,  that  the  lakes,  of  one  state 
at  least,  were  of  great  size  and  number,  is  proved  by 
the  formation  of  the  coal  deposits.  But  if  the  sea  and 
the  dry  land  w^ere  differently  distributed^  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  water 
has  varied  at  different  periods,  since  there  are  no  phe- 
nomena that  render  it  necessary  or  probable;  as  there 
are  many  that  render  it  improbable  or  impossible. 
A  larger  portion  of  water  needs  not  be  assumed 
for  tlie  solution  of  the  materials  of  rocks,  because  they 
are  insoluble  in  any  quantity  that  could  have  existed 
consistently  with  the  order  of  the  planetary  system ; 
as  the  existence  of  such  an  imaginary  quantity  is  che- 
mically improbable,  because  we  know  of  no  means  by 
which  it  could  have  been  converted  into  other  sub- 
stances, and  because  nothing  is  annihilated.  Nor  would 
the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  water,  even 
could  it  be  admitted,  account  for  the  geological  ap- 
pearances  of  the   successive  orders  of  strata;  while 
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their  inconsecutive  positions,  with  other  facts,  prove 
that  the  land  was  elevated.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  quality  of  the  ocean  underwent  any  changes. 
Thatit  was  a  salt  ocean,  at  least  when  the  red  marl  was  de- 
posited, we  are  sure,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  in  that  stra- 
tum ;  however  difficult  it  maybe  to  account  for  the  mode 
in  which  it  there  occurs:  and  that  it  was  a  salt  ocean 
in  prior  states  of  the  earth,  we  must  equally  presume, 
from  this  and  from  the  early  organic  fossils. 

How  farthetemperature  has  been  constant,  and  similar 
to  what  it  is  now,  I  formerly  enquired;  and  need  only 
remark  here,  that  the  existence  of  marine  animals  in 
former  oceans,  proves  that  there  never  was  any  steady 
or  considerable  difference  between  former  temperatures 
and  the  present  one,  during  the  periods  of  an  inhabited 
earth's  repose.  But  if  the  elevation  of  strata  was  pro- 
duced by  the  protrusion  of  fluid  rocks  from  beneath, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Earth  did  actually  experience 
temporary  and  considerable  vacillations  of  heat;  caus- 
ing, in  particular,  important  changes  in  the  water  and 
the  atmosphere.  In  such  cases,  supposing  such  a  revo- 
lution universal,  wemustpresume  thatall  life  was  extin- 
guished, to  be  renovated  at  a  future  period ;  and  that 
this  period  could  not  have  arrived  till  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  had  again  subsided.  Under  this  supposi- 
tion, we  have  also  an  atmosphere,  to  be  reduced  to  its 
present  condition  by  the  precipitation  of  its  water,  and 
the  consequent  formation  or  increase  of  seas  and  lakes. 
In  the  last  of  these  revolutions  geologists  may  there- 
fore seek  the  developement  of  Chaos,  so  often  discussed ; 
together  with  what  is  more  important,  hydrostatic  ac- 
tions capable  of  producing  many  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  sought  in  deluges  of  more  recent  date. 
Respecting  the  inhabitants  of  past  conditions  of  the 
earth,  I  have  shown  that  the  first  which  can  be  traced 
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are  those  which  existed,  as  animals^  in  the  ocean  of 
the  second  conditioahere  enumerated,  being  that  under 
which  the  primary  strata  were  formed,  and,  probably, 
as  vegetables,  on  the  land  of  that  second  earth.  There 
are  also  reasons  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  numbers  of  animals  in  succes- 
sive states  of  the  globe,  or,  that  the  number  in  any 
one  condition  was  greater  than  that  in  the  preceding; 
as  the  present  population  seems,  similarly,  more  abun- 
dant than  that  immediately  prior.  If  that  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  absolute  presence  of  the 
organic  fossils  themselves,  it  is  safely  inferred  from 
the  gradual  and  successive  increase  of  calcareous  strata: 
and  thus  does  the  presence  of  coal,  including  the  later, 
or  the  lignites,  with  the  great  coal  deposits,  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  vegetable  surface  in  the  earth,  from  its 
fourth  condition  onwards;  though  there  is,  in  this  case, 
no  proof  of  a  regular  increase  in  the  numbers  or  quan- 
tity of  plants,  analogous  to  what  we  conclude  of  animals 
from  the  constant  increase  of  the  calcareous  strata. 

Thus  the  state  of  the  earth  has  been  meliorated  by 
some,  if  not  by  all  of  its  changes;  or  it  has  beenrendered 
successively  more  fit  for  the  habitation  of  succeeding 
races  of  animals.  The  last  improvement  which  it  has 
undergone,  in  the  newest  calcareous  strata,  so  much 
exceeding  former  ones,  is  palpable;  as  every  fresh 
change  appears  to  add  new  races,  or  at  least  to  increase 
numbers,  while  the  revolutions  which  follow,  though 
they  should  destroy  their  forms  with  their  lives,  or 
destroy  those  preserved  from  antecedent  worlds,  leave 
the  calcareous  earth  into  which  they  are  resolved,  un- 
changed. In  their  present  state,  the  softer  spoils  of 
animals  form  a  manure  for  that  land  which  supports 
the  existing  races  of  animal  life  by  its  vegetable  pro- 
duce. Their  harder  parts,  accumulated  through  the 
various  revolutions  of  the  globe,  tend  equally  to  in- 
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crease  .the  most  valuable  soils,  by  forming  the  cal- 
careous tracts  so  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  manure 
of  ages  past,  they  become  that  of  ages  to  come,  since 
they  are  inexhaustible :  and  as  they  are  also  perpetually 
increasing,  we  may  imagine  that  a  future  world,  when 
one  shall  arise  from  the  ruins  of  the  present,  will  as 
far  excel  it  as  this  on  which  we  live  is  superior  to  that 
which  preceded.  This  can  never  concern  us:  yet  in 
contemplating  the  revolutions  by  which  Life  has  so 
often  been  widely  destroyed,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  every  change  is  improvement,  and  that,  out  of 
evil,  good  is  for  ever  produced.  And  thus  seeing  that 
the  perpetual  progress  of  the  earth  is  towards  improve- 
ment, while  that  progression  leads  us  to  imperfection 
as  we  trace  it  in  the  reverse  order,  we  also  perceive 
the  evidences  of  that  continued  Design  and  Superin- 
tendence which  philosophy  has  so  often  been  accused  of 
disbelieving,  as  geology  now  furnishes  me  with  those 
demonstrations  pf  them  which  have  never  yet  been  de- 
rived from  any  other  department  of  nature,  and  which 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  that  science  itself. 

On  the  Causes  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Globe. 

The  general  causes  of  these  revolutions  have  been 
suggested  in  the  former  remarks  on  the  elevations  of 
the  strata  and  on  volcanoes.  We  perceive,  in  the 
first  place,  that  volcanoes  eject  fluid  matter  which  be- 
comes rock,  and  that  the  force  Avhich  ejects  this  fluid, 
be  its  nature  as  obscure  as  it  may,  is  one  of  great  power, 
since  it  is  capable  of  elevating  the  superincumbent 
strata,  even  where  these  consist  of  such  enormous 
masses  as  those  which  form  the  coral  islands.  And 
though  we  have  not  ourselves  witnessed  the  elevation 
of  such  an  island,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  tlic 
fact,  because  existing  men,  and  men  under  the  records 
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of  history,  have  witnessed  similar  ones ;  as  the  nature 
of  these  islands  is  also  perfectly  explained  in  this  man* 
ner,  and  can  be  explained  in  no  other.  To  have  seen 
Owhyhee  brought  up  from  beneath  the  ocean,  could 
scarcely  afford  more  perfect  conviction. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  rocks  produced  by  these 
fluids  resemble  others  which  are  disposed  all  over  the 
eArth,  consisting  in  the  trap  rocks,  including  all  por- 
phyries, and  the  granites;  the  volcanic  rocks  being 
gradually  undistinguishable  from  the  traps  and  porphy- 
ries, and  the  latter  as  gradually  passing  into  the  granites. 
In  the  next  place,  the  collateral  appearances  attending 
the  trap  rocks  resemble  so  exactly  those  of  the  volcanic 
ones,  that  geologists  have  never  yet  been  able  to  draw  a 
line  between  them,  either  on  this  point  or  in  their  mi- 
neral characters :  while,  in  the  same  manner,  those 
which  attend  the  granites  resemble  those  belonging  to 
the  traps, precisely.  Andlastly,  what  is  here  the  most  im- 
portant fact,  the  connexions  of  the  superincumbent  and 
neighbouring  strata  with  the  traps  and  the  granites,  are 
exactly  those  which  subsist  between  the  former  and  the 
volcanic  rocks ;  consisting  in  the  elevation,  displacement 
and  fracture  of  all  the  strata  with  which  they  interfere. 

In  every  point  therefore,  the  cases  are  identical ; 
and  thence  I  conclude  without  fear,  that  wherever  any 
of  these  rocks  occur,  or  can  be  inferred,  there  have  ex- 
isted volcanic  actions,  if  not  eruptions,  and  that  these 
have  been  the  causes  of  the  elevations  of  the  strata, 
or  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  ;  which  consist  in 
such  elevations,  or  in  elevations  balanced  by  depres- 
sions ;  that  is,  by  a  vacillating  or  interchanged  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  solid  sphere  as  that  re- 
lates to  the  surface  of  its  fluid  portion.  And  the  ge- 
neral conclusion  consequently  is,  that  the  Earth  has, 
from  any  beginning  which  we  can  trace,  been  the  seat 
of  a  succession  of  similar  actions,  produced  at  dif- 
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ferent  intervals;  and  those  intervals,  when  conspi- 
caons  or  extensive  in  their  effects,  causing  the  revo- 
lutions of  condition  here  described. 

If  there  are  differences  in  any  respect  between  the 
natures  of  these  several  rocks  or  the  collateral  ap- 
pearances attending  them,  the  causes  have  been  for- 
merly explained,  nor  do  they  affect  this  reasoning. 
But  I  may  here  refer  to  the  Moon   in  illustration  of 
this  condition  of  the  globe  of  our  Earth ;  while  all 
analogy  makes  us  infer  that  every  planetary  body  is 
of  the  same  essential  nature.     It  is   a  congeries  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  far  larger  portion  is  visibly 
volcanic,  as  all  may  have  been  ;  while  we  trace,  with 
perfect  security,  successions  of  volcanic  mountains,  or 
of  eruptions,  in  which  every  part  of  its  surface  has 
been  engaged  at  different  times,  as  its  volcanoes  still 
occasionally  bum.     And  there  we  also  perceive  the 
probable  reasons  why   our  own  surface  differs  from 
that  of  this  planet ;  especially,  why  the  Earth  has  lost 
so  widely  those  decided  proofs  of  former  volcanoes 
which  that  has  preserved  in  the  integrity  of  its  innu* 
merable  Craters.     It  contains  no  water,  and  possesses 
a  very  slender  and  limited  atmosphere :  whence  it  has 
not  been  subjected  to  the  same  causes  of  waste  which 
are  ever  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.      But 
thence  also,  its  volcanic  or  un stratified  rocks  have 
never  been  obscured  by  the  strata  which  have  covered 
those  on  our  own  surface ;    whatever  revolutions  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  Earth  it  may  have  undergone. 
The  volcanic  actions  in  the  earth  have  often  elevated 
the  strata  without  allowing  the  fused  rocks  to  break 
through  them,  as  happens  daily  at  present ;    and  the 
more  delicate  volcanic  records  have  also  disappeared 
in  the  successions  of  waste  and  of  revolutions,  as  must 
be  especially  plain  of  all  the  earlier  ones. 

The  perfect  simplicity  and  consistency  of  this  view. 
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with  the  clearness  of  the  proofs,  leave  nothing  to  wish 
aa  to  the  theory  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth ;  and  I 
know  not  that  I  ought  to  answer  a  trifling  and  igno- 
rant objection  often  made,  namely,  that  these  intervals 
of  revolution,  or  action,  succeeded  by  dormancy,  were 
the  convenient  assumptions  of  an  hypothesis.     It  has 
been    shown    that  the  actions  have  probably  never 
ceased,  as  they  are  still  going  on  :  they  have  been  aug- 
mented at  intervals:  but  under  final  causes  so  demon- 
strated in  the  present  chapter,  that  to  deny  the  facts, 
is  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Power  regulating  as  it 
created  the  Earth ;  by  whatever  means  the  secondary 
causes  are  managed  to. those  ends.     And  while  the 
existence  of  a  perpetual  source  of  heat  and  of  a  fluid 
condition  within  the  earth,  is  proved,  while  it  is  also 
proved  that  the  force  of  this  heated  fluid  is  constantly 
producing  the  very  effects  in  question,  and  also  pro- 
ducing them  at  intervals,    thus  uniting,  now,  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  former  effects,  I  cannot  see 
how  such  a  theory  can  be  called  gratuitous,  or  in  what 
manner  philosophy  can  ever  prove  any  thing,  if  it  has 
not  thus  proved  a  permanent  cause,  adequate  to  every 
end,  under  every  conceivable  variation.     The  demon- 
strations of  mathematics  can  compare  with  nothing ; 
for  they  are  but  the  catenations  of   successive  syl- 
logisms, from  assumed,  or  established,  simple  facts  or 
abstractions :    but  physical  science  never  yet  has  of- 
fered, nor  ever  will  produce,  proofs  more  perfect  than 
Geology  has  thus  done  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Earth. 

It  remains  to  enquire  what  actual  evidences  can  be 
found,  that  every  such  revolution  was  attended  by  the% 
formation  of  an  unstratified  rock ;  and  I  think,  that 
with  little  difficulty,  I  can  produce  them,  even  where  it 
mightseem  most  difficult,  namely,  in  the  earlier  periods^ 
I  have  shown  that  fragments  of  granite  arc  entan- 
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gled  in  our  primary  strata,  and  this  therefore  is  the 
very  granite  which  elevated  the  Earth  which  I  have 
here  called  the  second  ;  while,  if  the  quartz  of  the 
other  fragments  be  derived  from  granite,  as  is  probable, 
it  will  be  evidence  of  an  anterior  one  which  elevated 
that  one  here  marked  as  the  first ;  the  evidence,  as  I 
formerly  explained,  being  incapable  of  reaching  fur- 
ther. It  demands  a  second  production  of  granite,  or 
of  the  older  porphyries,  which  are  of  the  same  general 
a?ra,  to  elevate  the  primary  strita  ;  and  a  third  to  ef- 
fect the  elevation  of  the  lowest  secondary  ones.  Now, 
of  these,  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence  in  those 
granites,  of  which  the  veins  of  one  kind  traverse  the 
mass  of  another  ;  and  thus  I  have  provided  for  those 
conditions  here  called  the  third  and  the  fourth.  Again, 
it  requires  a  fourth  production  of  an  unstratified  rock 
to  produce  that  change  which  attended  the  depression 
of  the  coal  strata.  Now  there  have  been  granites  found, 
where  a  vein  of  a  third  granite  traversed  a  vein  of  a 
second  and  diffdrent  one  which  had  previously  traversed 
the  mass  of  a  first ;  but  if  this  should  be  doubted, 
there  are  two  antient  porphyries  which  successively  tra- 
verse a  mass  of  granite,  the  last  of  these  being,  of 
course,  the  third  production. 

Thus  is  every  necessary  cause  of  revolution  demon- 
strated as  to  the  fifth  earth  of  this  arrangement ;  while, 
from  this  point,  I  can  no  longer  certainly  trace  any 
further  mutual  interferences  of  granite  or  antient  por- 
phyry. But  that  is  of  no  moment ;  since  there  are 
abundant  resources  in  the  production  of  the  trap  rocks, 
of  which  two  formations,  or  perhaps  more,  are  demon- 
strated, adequate  to  even  more  than  is  required,  while 
they  account  for  the  sixth  and  last  condition  of  the 
Earth.  Beyond  this,  the  demonstrations  are  admitted 
by  every  one,  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  higher  antiquity, 
and  in  the  disputed  traps  ;  and,  lastly,  in  those  of  ex- 
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isting  or  recently  extinct  volcanoes.  And  thus  is  every 
thing  that  can  be  demanded  in  proof  of  the  assigned 
causes  of  these  revolutions,  demonstrated  by  the 
clearest  evidence.  The  theory  is  perfect,  even  to  its 
details  and  to  those  of  each  individual  action. 

I  must  not  however  quit  this   subject,  without  no- 
ticing a  theory  which  supposes  abysses  within    the 
earth,  and  subsidences  of  the  strata  into  these ;  espe- 
cially as  1  have  pointed  out  what  the  fabricators  of  this 
hypothesis  never  had  shown,  the  demonstrated  subsi- 
dence of  portions  of  the  surface,   in  antient  times,  as 
similar  phenomena  now  occur,  in  a  partial  manner, 
in  volcanic  countries.     With  them,  it  was    pure  hy- 
pothesis without  a  fact  in  support.     The  appearances 
proving  elevation  are  so  universal  and  decisive,  that 
this  needs  not  be  insisted  on.     There  could  not  be  an 
abyss  in  a  fluid  mass  ;  and  if  the  earth  be  therefore 
such,  whatever  cavities  it  may  contain  must  be  in  its 
solid  parts,  and  thence,  comparatively  superficial ;  as 
its  high  specific  gravity  also  shows  that  such  cavities 
cannot  be  extensive,  should  they  exist ;  and  as  we 
cannot  even  easily  conceive  a  cavity  under  the  actual 
or  neighbouring  presence  of  a  fluid.     And  I  have  also 
shown  how  these  depressions  might  take  place  through 
a  mere  change  of  relative  level,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  such  supposition.     Yet  there  are  indications 
of  a  peculiar  structure  in  the  earth  which  might  be 
called  cavernous,  if  we  allow  that  these  are  filled  by 
a  fluid ;  as  they  are  otherwise  not  conceivable.    These 
are,  the  linear  directions  of  volcanoes,  and  the  singu- 
larly linear  tendencies  of  the  elevated  edges  of  strata. 
On  the  nature  of  this  disposition  it  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, in  vain  to  speculate  ;  and  I  willingly  therefore 
leave  it  to  the  researches  and  reasonings  of  future  geo- 
logists.    I  can  conceive  it  to  have  been  produced  by 
former  displacements  of  solid  strata  :  but  that  is  all. 
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General  Conclusions. 

In  reviewing  what  has  past,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  elevated 
the  strata,  with  the  enormous  power  for  example  which, 
for  the  last  time,  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  our  present  primary  mountains  together  with 
their  successive  superstructures;  the  entire  mass  and 
load  of  all  the  rocks,  from  the  lowest  sandstone  to  the 
chalk.  The  imagination  is  lost  in  reflecting  on  such 
forces,  as  it  is  on  the  power  which  projected  the  pla- 
netary bodies  in  their  orbits.  Yet  this  force  is  proved 
by  the  facts:  and  though  it  were  not,  why  should  it  be 
doubted?  That  Hand  which  spanned  the  globe  of  the 
earth  and  launched  it  into  space,  might  surely  move  its 
parts.  The  un perceived  influence  of  an  antient  athe- 
istical philosophy  is  for  ever  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
First  Cause:  we  dwell  on  secondary  causes  till  we  forget 
that  they  are  but  the  agents  of  Him  who  appointed  and 
governs  them,  and  who  governs  them  for  His  own  ends. 

He  who  created,  does  He  not  also  regulate  ?  Or 
where  is  the  difference  ?  We  are  misled  by  a  term : 
we  are  thinking  of  the  metaphysical  question  of  the 
creation  of  matter,  when  we  imagine  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing that  of  the  earth.  The  Deity  created  more 
than  mere  matter,  or  a  sijnple  globe ;  but  he  did 
not  create  those  forms  and  dispositions  in  an  instant. 
The  Earth  is  not  yet  created :  nor  will  it  be,  as  long 
as  it  has  a  change  to  undergo.  What  He  did  at  first 
He  is  doing  daily  :  let  His  power  in  creation  be  granted, 
and  we  grant  His  powers  in  regulating,  in  governing: 
.it  is  enough. 

The  extent  of  these  forces  has  been  that  of  the 
whole  Earth;  but  their  depth  must  also  have  been 
enormous.  Mathematics  teach  us  how  to  calculate, 
from  the  extent  of  action,  the  depth  of  a  military  mine. 
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If  we  cannot  actually  apply  the  rule  in  such  a  case, 
we  can  at  least  conjecture,  within  certain  limits,  what 
was  the  depth  of  such  a  force  as  elevated  any  single 
mountain  chain,  of  which  the  continuous  direction  and 
uniformity  of  position  indicate  a  single  uniform  action, 
as  does  probably  the  earthqual^e  of  Lisbon.  Could  we 
suppose  that  Europe  had  been  produced  by  one  eflfdrt, 
the  focus  of  the  paraboloid  would  be  scarcely  less  dis- 
tant than  the  centre  of  a  solid  earth.  But  the  reader 
can  reflect  for  himself;  the  data  are  before  him. 

Nor  must  the  great  question  of  Time  be  passed  over 
lightly.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  this  by  our  own 
brief  duration,  as  our  vanity  dreams  that  the  universe 
was  created  for  us.  Let  us  contemplate  Time  as  it 
relates  to  the  Creator,  not  to  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
no  longer  be  alarmed  at  that  which  the  history  of  the 
Earth  demands.  Every  change  which  it  has  undergone 
has  required  time :  every  new  deposition  of  rock  has 
been  the  work  of  ages ;  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the 
duration  which  has  been  reviewed ;  although  this  is 
possibly  but  a  small  space  compared  to  that  through 
which  it  has  existed  as  a  planetary  globe.  Every  stra- 
tum of  rock  is  the  work  of  time,  often  of  far  more  than 
we  choose  to  contemplate :  while  from  what  we  see, 
we  can  approximate  to  that  which  wc  know  not  how 
to  measure.  He  who  can  measure  and  number  the 
strata  from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  prepared  to  solve 
this  question  as  it  relates  to  the  intervals  of  repose, 
but  of  those  only,  not  to  those  of  the  revolutions :  let 
him  ascertain  the  time  required  to  produce  a  stratum 
of  a  given  depth,  let  him  seek  it  in  the  increase  of  co- 
lonies of  shell  fishes,  in  deposits  of  peat,  and  in  the 
earthy  deposits  of  seas  and  lakes,  and  he  has  found  a 
multiplier,  not  to  disclose  the  truth,  but  to  aid  his 
imagination. 

Who  indeed  can  sum  this  scries?  the  data  are  not 
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in  our  power :  yet  we  can  aid  conjectures.     The  great 
tract  of  peat  near  Stirling  has  demanded  two  thousand 
years  ;  for  its  registry  is  preserved  by  the  Roman  works 
below  it.     It  is  but  a  single  bed  of  coal:  shall'we 
multiply  it  by  a  hundred  ?  we  shall  not  exceed,   far 
from  it,  did  we  allow  two  hundred  thousand  years  for 
the  production  of  the  coal  series  of  Newcastle,  with  all 
its  rocky  strata.     A  Scottish  lake  does  not  shoal  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  foot  in  a  century ;    and  that  country 
presents  a  vertical  depth  of  far  more  than  three  thou- 
sand feet,  in  the  single  series  of  the  oldest  sandstone. 
No  sound  geologist  will  accuse  a  computer  of  exceed- 
ing, if  he  allows  six  hundred  thousand  years  for  the 
production  of  this  series  alone.     And  yet^what  are  the 
coal  deposits,  and  what  the  oldest  sandstone,  compared 
to  the  entire  mass  of  the  strata  ?  Let  the  computer 
measure  the  Apennine  and  the  Jura,  let  him,  if  he  can  < 
trust  Pallas,   measure  the  successive  strata,  of  sixty 
miles  in  depth,  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  as- 
tertafned,  and  then  he  may  renew  his  computations ; 
while,  when  he  has  summed  the  whole,  his  labour  is 
not  terminated.     But  let  the  reader  supply  the  figures 
which  it  is  useless  to  exhibit,  since  they  cannot  be  true. 
If  these  views  of  the  powers  and  the  results  of  geo«. 
logical  investigation  are  alarming  to  feeble  minds,  they 
tend  to  exalt  that  science  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  neither  fear  to  seek  Truth,  nor  dread  it  when 
found.  It  is  not  astronomical  science  alone  which  will 
hereafter  elevate  the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe :  but  the  Earth  has  hitherto  been  reasoned  on 
by  mathematicians  only,  and  all  but  its  mechanical  re- 
lations have  been  forgotten.  If  there  are  still  ignorant 
and  anxious  persons  who  think  that  these  views  inter- 
fere with  our  Faith,  I  refer  them  to  the  following  chap- 
ter; for  I  will  not  agitate  this  question  twice.     The 
learned  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  their  coincidence 
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with  the  opinions  referred  to  the  Stoics,  respecting  the 
destruction  and  renovation  of  the  Earth  at  fixed  periods. 
But  it  is  easy  to  trace  these  doctrines,  and  the  Great 
year  of  Aristotle,  to  Pythagoras,  and,  beyond  him,  to 
the  far  more  antient  philosophy  whence  Greece  bor- 
rowed more  than  its  astronomy  and  mythology.  If  it 
was  a  Chaldean  doctrine,  so  *  was  it  that  of  antient 
India.  The  Calpas  of  the  Brahminical  school  are  the 
periods  in  question :  and  hence  the  "  magnns  ab  in- 
tegro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo,"  of  those  who  copied 
more  than  they  invented.  But  if  there  be  any  one  who 
imagines  that  these  opinions  were  the  result  of  obser- 
vation, and  not  the  speculations  of  hazard,  that  the 
East  had  made  those  advances  in  Geology  which  it 
had  in  Astronomy,  he  may  please  himself  by  dwelling 
on  that  singular  coincidence  through  which  we  are 
now  in  the  fifth  Calpa. 

If  I  have  attempted  to  trace  backwards  to  that 
furthest  state  of  our  globe  respecting  which  we  can 
procure  any  evidence,  yet  not  thus  tracing  thS  first 
member  in  this  series,  nor  thus  excluding  many  former 
vicissitudes  and  a  long  preceding  existence,  I  have 
also,  in  tracing  a  progressive  mehoration,  retraced  to 
points  in  succession  where  organic  beings  were  less 
various  and  abundant,  and  especially  where  animals 
continne  to  diminish,  from  the  least  questionable  of 
evidences,  that  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  cal- 
careous strata.  In  such  a  diminishing  series,  the  first 
point  is  unity;  and,  beyond  ityis  nothing.  Could  we 
therefore  fix  this  point,  we  might  discover  when  the 
Creation  of  animals  commenced.  We  have  not  done 
this:  yet  so  far  are  we  from  being  called  on  to  believe 
that  the  creation  of  animated  beings  has  no  retreating 
limit,  that  we  must  conclude  it  to  have  had  a  com- 
mencement, and  one  also,  the  date  of  which  we  can 
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assign  in  a  general  manner,  as  compared  to  the  aeras 
of  the  earth  itself. 

I  read,  that  as  the  variations  which  astronomers 
have  discovered  are  periodical,  and  that  as  the 
solar  system  presents  no  marks  of  a  termination, 
so  it  discovers  no  indications  of  a  commencement. 
I  read  also  that  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Celestial  mechanism,  and  further, 
that  the  laws  of  animated  conform  to  those  of  inani- 
mate existence.  I  read  in  the  first  assertion  a  partial 
truth,  whence  the  mathematician  has  deduced  what  is 
not  deducible,  forgetting  the  very  rules  of  his  own 
science;  and  in  the  two  latter  assertions,  I  read  what 
are  not  truths.  If  I  am  surprised  at  the  more  than 
oversight  in  the  whole  of  these  assertions,  I  will  not 
note  the  purpose,  since  it  is  evident.  But  I  must  an- 
swer the  mathematician:  for  this  is  my  duty.  The 
answer  cannot  indeed  now  reach  him :  but  it  will  reach 
those  whom  he  has  misled. 

That  a  machine  may  perform  an  appointed  duty,  i^ 
must  be  a  finished  work :  it  must  be  perfect  from  its 
commencement;  and  while  it  does  continue  to  perform 
that  duty,  it  remains  perfect.  The  celestial  mecha- 
nism was  designed  by  its  Creator  for  a  final  cause,  an 
End;  and  that  end  is  still  in  view.  Unless  therefore 
we  doubt  His  Power  or  His  Wisdom,  that  mechanism 
could  be  no  other  than  it  has  been  and  is.  The  order 
of  the  planetary  system  on  which  the  mathematician 
dwells,  is  its  necessary  condition :  but  no  sound  logi- 
cian will  infer  from  this  that  its  past  duration  has  been 
eternal,  or  that  its  future  has  no  bounds.  It  must 
have  been  precisely  what  it  is,  though  ij;s  duties  were 
temporary;  and  it  may  therefore  be  temporary,  as  well 
as  eternal,  for  all  that  its  regularity  proves.  Of  its 
future  limitation  we  can.  infer  nothing:  except  that 
this  is  within  the  power  of  Him  who  designed  and  ex- 
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ecutcd  it:  of  its  duration  in  the  past,  I  hhall  presently 
show  reasons  for  believing  that  wc  can  prove  a  com- 
mencement, though  not  the  date  of  that. 

When  I  say  that  its  duration  is  within  the  power 
of  its  Creator,  I  do  not  allude  to  a  mere  act  of  Will. 
The  secondary  causes  are  ready,  and  ever  active*  The 
Mathematician,  accustomed  to  the  sole  contemplation 
of  his  own  science,  has  forgotten  that  the  laws  of  Me- 
chanics comprise  but  one  of  two  great  powers  in  ttc 
Universe.  Chemistry  is  the  other  right  hand  of  the 
Creator:  the  source  of  change,  the  joint  governor  with 
Mechanics;  the  opposing  power,  when  its  power  is 
required.  This  mathematician,  writing  on  Geology, 
should  not  have  forgotten  that:  as  a  mere  astro- 
nomer, he  ought  not;  for  that  Chemistry  is  acting  in 
the  Comets  and  in  the  Sun,  as  it  has  acted  and  is  acting  in 
every  planetary  and  solar  body  throughout  the  universe. 
Its  great  agencies  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  in 
the  exclusive  pursuits  of  the  Mechanical  philosophy. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  laws  of  animated  coincide  with 
those  of  inanimate  existence.  I  have  answered  this 
already.  I  have  shown  the  high  probability  that  Life 
has  been  more  than  once  destroved  and  renovated, 
that"  it  has  had  many  commencements ;  the  certainty, 
assuredly,  that  it  must  have  had  at  least  one,  and  that 
one  at  a  far  later  date  than  the  creation  of  the  Earth 
itself;  though  this  is  implied  in  the  very  production 
of  the  Earth  within  Time.  How  that  point  is  related 
to  the  commencement  of  the  earth  itself,  it  is  in  vain 
to  speculate.  It  is  a  moral  argument  for  their  near 
coincidence,  that  the  object  of  the  Deity  in  Creation 
was  Life :  yet  to  Him  to  whom  Time  is  nothing,  it 
were  nothing  though  an  unanimated  globe  had  revolved 
for  ages  in  the  general  system.  And  any  second 
commencement  of  Life  implies  a  previous  destruction; 
whence  it  is  not  necessarily  perdurable  in  the  future,  as 
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the  causes  of  its  destruction  arc  also  provided,  in  the 
great  Chemistry  of  the  Earth.  The  assertion  is  there- 
fore what  I  called  it ;  and  this  imaginary  analogy  is 
consequently  nothing. 

When,  lastly,  it  is  said,  or  insinuated,  that  there  are 
no  marks  of  a  commencement  in  the  Earth,  the  answer 
is  also  found  in  what  has  preceded.  The  retrocession 
of  forms  which  1  have  traced,  leads  us  constantly  hack 
to  a  preceding  condition,  under  which  the  form  of  the 
surface  was  simpler,  and  the  rocks  less  numerous  than 
in  the  next  succeeding  one  :  under  which  retrograda- 
tion,  we  exhaust,  especially,  or  approach  to  the  ex- 
haustion of,  the  calcareous  strata.  The  last  earth  in 
this  backward  chain,  though  I  should  not  have  dis- 
covered it,  consisted  but  of  a  single  series  of  strata ; 
and  a  preceding  one  should  therefore  have  possessed 
none.  Whatever  rocks  it  did  contain,  must  therefore 
have  been  the  produce  of  fusion  ;  and  from  these  were, 
of  course,  formed  the  first  strata.  This  inference  is 
inevitable,  from  what  has  preceded;  and  therefore, 
though  every  visible  unstratified  rock  is  posterior  to 
the  strata  with  which  it  is  connected,  there  is,  or  has 
been,  an  unstratified  rock  older  than  any  strata.  This 
is  the  first  formation  of  rock ;  and  it  is  the  produce  of 
cooling.  Hence  the  state  anterior  to  that,  place  it 
where  we  may,  is  the  fluid  state  which  so  many 
other  phenomena  tend  to  prove ;  and  thus  are  we 
carried  back,  bv  a  connected  series  of  facts  and  infe- 
rences,  to  the  proof  of  that  which  was  probable  on 
other  grounds ;  to  an  originally  fluid  globe.  And  if 
this  is  not  the  commencement  of  the  earth,  or  its 
creation,  it  is  still  that  approximation  w^hich  implies  a 
commencement ;  while  if  we  admit  La  Place's  views, 
and  believe  that  this  fluid  was  the  produce  of  a  pre- 
vious gaseous  sphere,  the  approach  to  creation  becomes 
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Still  nearer,  though,  at  this  point,  we  must  stop.  But 
stop  wherever  we  may,  the  facts  still  prove,  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  Earth  do  not  coincide,  as  is  said, 
with  those  of  the  Celestial  mechanism,  that  the  Earth 
was  not  the  same  at  previous  periods  as  it  is  now,  and 
and  that  it  also  bears,  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  the 
marks  of  a  progressive  and  steady  melioration. 

Therefore  was  it  created  in  time ;  and  therefore 
does  it  not  support,  by  the  asserted  analogy,  an  equally 
imagined  Eternity  of  the  Celestial  system,  or  of  the 
merely  Solar  one.  Let  a  peculiar  philosophy  fancy 
what  it  may,  it  receives  no  assistance  from  facts  :  on 
the  contrary,  these  contradict  it.  The  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher must  submit :  for  even  on  that  which  had  no 
foundation,  the  bolt  has  fallen. 

'But  Geology  can  eifect  yet  more  ;  and  with  that  I 
shall  conclude.  There  is  nothing  in  the  celestial  me- 
chanism to  prove  that  the  Solar  system,  the  Universe 
tself,  is  of  a  more  remote  date  than  Man.  Astronomy 
furnishes  no  evidence.  But  Geology  teaches  us  that  a 
terrestrial  globe  had  a  long  prior  existence  ;  and  thence 
does  it  prove  the  equally  remote  antiquity  of  the  Solar 
system,  though  mathematics  cannot  as  yet  so  far  demon- 
strate its  connexion  with  other  systems,  as  to  prove  that 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  those  is  involved  in  our  own, 
as  that  of  the  Earth  is  with  the  entire  mechanism  of 
the  Solar  group. 

Of  such  high  value  is  geological  science,  when  duly 
viewed.      As  far  as  what  has  now  passed  involves  a 
Theory,  it  consists  of  those  deductions  from  facts  which* 
philosophy  is  justified  in  drawing,  but  it  is  not  yet  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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